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MKeoyIONG established and thoroughly modern, 
(ei, providing perfect protection for a net cost 
ues §=6which is notably low, and rendering service 
which is unexcelled, the Massachusetts 

Mutual stands out as an ideal company in which to 
insure. Sixty-eight years of square dealing are back 
of every one of our representatives. They will tell 
you how great an asset that record is in their work. 
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Distinguished Laymen Tell How 
Insurance Agents Impress [Them 





Strong and Weak Points of Salesmen as Seen By United States Senator, Bank President, 
Manager of Metropolitan Newspaper, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Advertis- 
ing Man, Merchant, Manufacturer, Financial Magazine Writer and Manager of Fire 
Insurance Company 











What is the general impression of insurance agents held by leading 
public men, financiers, literary writers, manufacturers and merchants? 
Does the agent measure up to his opportunities? 

The Eastern Underwriter solicited the opinions of some representative 


men who have-much contact 
carry large lines of insurance. 
views of insurance agents, to 


with the agency force and who themselves 
In brief, the public was requested to give its 
tell if the insurance salesmen are doing the 


best of which they are capable, to offer suggestions to the insurance frater- 
nity for its future guidance. The men whose views were solicited readily 
and frankly responded, and the best of the answers are printed herewith 
for the benefit of the field forces of the country. They are of a constructive 


nature, well worth reading. 


An Authority on Finance | 
By Albert W. Atwood, of the 
“Saturday Evening Post” 





“You must be pestered to death with 
agents,” said one of them to me after 
we had concluded some business whicn 
seemed to be satisfactory to both of us. 

‘I looked as important as possible and 
nonchalantly referred to a line of ag- 
ents a block long waiting for me every 
morning before breakfast. But the 
truth is, and it reflects credit upon tae 
agency force, that comparatively few 
have ever sought me out. I say this 
reflects credit upon them for life insur- 
ance agents probably have sense enough 
to know that just because a man is a 
financial writer he is not necessarily a 
financier, any more than the person who 
writes advice to the lovelorn is neces- 
sarily a lover. In other words, the ag- 
ents probably know, if they give the 
matter any thought at all, that a man 
may write about millions and billions 
without having them. 


Thus, I have not the data from which 
to draw much advice or information 
which will be helpful to the agency 
force. But it is true that I have met a 
few of them. I have not been alto- 
gether neglected, and, as a class, I know 
of few more efficient men than life insur- 
ance agents. 


I may be totally wrong, but it seems 
to me that letters and “literature” in 
general are being overdone. I have 
never bought any life insurance as the 
result of letters; only as the result of 
visits. No doubt circular matter does 
prepare the mind of the prospect, does 
educate him. But the question is, does 
he need so much education as he does 
specialized service? 


Is not life insurance being sold more 
and more to a highly intelligent and 
sophisticated class of business men who 
know perfectly well what it is all about? 
They are busy men, anxious to have 
their time saved as much as possible. 

I believe with such prospects, and 
while I am not a business man I also 
am reasonably busy, that what is need- 





ROBERT TINSMAN 


A. C. RATSHESKY 


ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


ed is quick, personal, individual special- 
ized service. A man with a good sized 
income can always afford a little more 
insurance, but he does not want to waste 
time filling out papers, visiting offices 
and being examined. Of course, this 
last is necessary, but the more the ag- 
ent can save the prospect’s time, the 
better. 

Without posing as any authority on 
the subject, it would seem to me the 
best way to sell life insurance to the 
business man is to plank down in front 
of him a definite proposition. Call it a 
“proposition” or something else just as 
tangible and definite. 

Most it seems to 
“gotten onto the fact” that prospects 
have flush periods and the reverse. But 
I think many agents can intensify their 
study of this subject to their own ad- 
vantage. Nothing so busy 
man as anything like an urgent solicita- 
tion when he is already overburdened 
with unpaid bills and obligations. Of 
course, the tendency of the prospect is 
always to put the agent off, but I be- 
lieve agents might be learn 
more about the prospect’s affairs and 
judge accordingly. 

I feel it 
discuss a subject that others know far 
more about. But I am convinced that 
the full possibilities of life 
salesmanship will not be reached until 
people cease to look upon the occupa- 


agents, me, have 


annoys a 


able to 


is presumptuous of me to 


insurance 


tion as one for men who have not al- 
ways done as well as might be else- 
where. It takes the highest talent and 
it is in the highest interest of the coun- 


LOUIS WILEY 


ALEX. STEINERT » 





try. Only men of real ability should 
enter this field. I believe the really able 
life insurance agent is usually a wel- 
come visitor and commands entire re- 
spect. 
were 


But there are too many, or there 
men in this 
fitted to enter it. 


some years ago, of 
field who are not 


A Trust Company Head 


| 
By A. C. Ratshesky | 


United States Trust Co., Boston 
insurance 


How am I 
salesmen? 


impressed by 
Do they explain satisfactor- 
ily why I might the 
kind of policy which they 
Wherein 
they 
what? 


need particular 
represent? 
Are 


and if so, 


are these men strong? 


lacking in anything, 
These are important questions 
to which The Eastern Underwriter does 
well to devote a part of its annual Lifé 
Insurance Salesmanship Edition. I am 
glad to have the opportunity of answer- 
ing these questions in the light of my 
personal experience. 

For a number of years I have had the 
privilege of dealing with many of the 
most important insurance companies of 
the country. At the present time, I am 
one of the largest insurers in Massachu- 
Fhis means that I 
dence in insurance 


have confi- 
the 
men back of the insurance companies, 
the 
represent in 


setts. 
confidence in 
and confidence in propositions 
they the 
This feeling of trust and appre- 


which business 
world. 
ciation has only increased with the pas- 
sage of years. 

Why do I believe in insurance so firm- 
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ly? My reasons are old ones, but good 


Insurance is one of the surest 
It is a good, 


ones. 
ways of investing money. 
safe way of securing a large sum of 
money. A policy promotes thrift, en- 
couraging a man to lay aside a stated 
sum each year, instead of earning and 
spending blindly. If in need, he may 
borrow money on his policy. Best of 
ail, a policy demonstrates a man’s af- 
fection for his family, guaranteeing that 
they will live decently and even com- 
fortably after he is gone. I need not 
enumerate the many advantages of a 
policy, only I should like to point out 
here that, since companies are steadily 
increasing the special attractions and 
benefits of policies, insurance is rapidly 
gaining in favor with all classes of in- 
vestors. 

Just as I believe in the insurance 
policy, so I believe in the men who 
represent the company. I have person- 
ally known many fine, successful men 
who began their careers as insurance 
agents, and who are now, by reason of 
their own efforts, trustees of large es- 
tates, managers and presidents of large 
and important corporations, presidents 
of banks and insurance companies, etc. 
Many of these men represent the best 
brains and character in: the business 
world today. 


One important reason why these 
men have risen is that insurance offers 
an excellent chance for the develop- 
ment of character and business sense. 
Frankly, I have been very well im- 
pressed with the majority of solicitors 
visiting me. It is a mistaken fallacy 
that only “worn-outs” and “has-beens” 
take up insurance. Such people may 
try insurance, but they soon drop out, 
simply because it is hard to sell insur- 
ance, and an inferior man cannot suc- 
ceed. Unquestionably, it requires a high 
order of skill and ability to succeed as 
a seller of insurance. 

I believe that the main trouble lies 
with the novice. A company makes a 
mistake if it is willing to send out in- 
ferior men, in the belief that no harm 
is done if they do fail. Incompetent or 
pocrly trained men should never be al- 
lowed to enter the field, for the bad im- 
pression which they make not only 
ruins an immediate sale, but gives the 
company a very undesirable form of ad- 
vertising. Many men judge a company 
by the last man coming to them as 
representative of that company. By all 
means, insurance salesmen should be 
cautiously chosen and trained as care- 
fully as bond salesmen, so that whether 
they “sell” a man or not, the prospect 
remembers the company favorably, be- 
cause he has met a clean, agreeable and 
competent agent. 


Every solicitor should have certain 
general requirements. A man should be 
attractive personally neatly 
dressed and free from offensive habits. 
He must know how to meet people and 
how to judge them. He should use good 
language and, if possible, be an educat- 
ed man. At all events, he should be well 
posted on general business conditions 
and able to converse intelligently about 
the kind of work in which his prospects 
are engaged. 


clean, 


1 wish to emphasize the necessity of 
a solicitor being master of the insurance 
business. If there is any line of work 


in which lack of confidence in the rep- 
resentative ruins good business it is 
insurance. In such a thing as life, lia- 
bility,, surety, fire and burglary insur- 
ance, a man wants to be absolutely sure 
of what he is going into. Too many 
novices seem only partially acquainted 
with the terms of the policy which they 
are attempting to sell. Of course, many 
policies are long and complicated, but 
the prospect has a right to know the 
meaning of every clause and sentence, 
and the successful agent must be ready 
with a clear, common-sense explanation 
of doubtful points. Not only this, but 
he should be posted on the policies of 
other companies, else he may fail to 
convince a man that his company is 
what he claims it to be—the best. 

Insurance is a good business proposi- 
tion, and sensible people are naturally 
willing to undertake good business ven- 
tures. Then why are so few people in- 
sured? One reason is that they are an 
tigonized at the outset by the blunder- 
ing methods used by some agents. An ag- 
ent should never approach people at 
random. ‘Try to inform yourself of their 
particular need and then offer the kind 
of policy which seems most appropriate. 
Don't bewilder a man by offering him 
every kind of insurance, and don’t irri- 
tate him by glibly reciting a long string 
of facts and figures in the belief that 
you must convince him before he has a 
chance to open his mouth and refuse 
your plea. 

I believe agents should put less em- 
phasis upon long personal interviews 
and more stress upon preliminary work 
by means of circulars and pamphlets. 
Many business men repulse solicitors, 
not because their proposition is not 
attractive, but because they are so per- 
sistent and so intent on “landing” him 
that they waste his valuable time and 
force him, in self defense, to dismiss the 
whole proposition abruptly. This, of 
course, is ruining good business—busi- 
ness which might be won if the agent 
had carefully planned his campaign, by 
sending data in advance, allowing a 
busy man to set his own date for an 
interview, ete. Above all, determine to 
make an agreeable impression. This 
time a prospect may refuse your propo- 
sition, but if you have created the right 
impression he will call for you when he 
does need insurance. If you have sold 
him the first time, then he is likely to 
recall you when he wants to increase 
the amount of his policies. In either 
case, courtesy and the ability to accept 
refusal gracefully will accomplish more 
than unjudicious persistency. 

After all has been said and done, the 
same rules must apply to insurance as 
to other types of business. There are 
the same requirements of honesty, abil- 
ity, industry and common-sense. Insur- 
ance should be treated as a ljegitimate 
and dignified profession, and not as book 
selling or 
Insurance constitutes a good and at- 
It simply 
is a question of the agent getting the 
merits of his- proposition before the 


house-to-house canvassing. 


tractive form of investment. 


prospect in a clear convincing manner. 

] strongly advocate insurance of all 
forms and T say this, not as one inter- 
ested in stock ownership-—as T hold no 
shares in any insurance company —-but 
only because of the direct benefits to be 
derived from insurance. 


A Newspaper Manager 


By Louis Wiley, of the 
New York “Times” 


Life insurance agents have many 


strong qualities. In their work I have 
observed persistence, loyalty, patience, 
tact, keen intelligence and unremitting 
energy. These are characteristics 
which should bring success to any busi- 
ness man. Yet, these strong qualities, 
if applied without good judgment cannot 
be expected to bring the best results, 
but sometimes create resentment and 
frequently prejudice against life insur- 
ance among men who should have this 


protection. 


By Lawrence Y. Sherman, Illinois 


| A United States Senator | 


I believe a life insurance agent must 
possess a good working knowledge of 
human nature. There is no set way in 
which a person who ought to take out 
life insurance can be approached. The 
situation does not admit of a formula. 
Krom my view, however, a_ solicitor 
would do well to present the business 
side of life insurance. It is a contract 
that guarantees against the risks of 
failure. It is a basis of credit. It un- 
derwrites the chances of losing life and 
furnishes a substantial foundation for 
either credit or care of Jependents. The 
person approached if occupied and busy 
ought to be interviewed on an engage- 
ment as in other business matters. 
persistent 


The stories told about 


soliciting are well enough in a humorist. 
In practice, I believe it the better way 
to regard it strictly as a business mat- 
ter and present it as such to the pros- 


pective insured. 


By D. C. Roper, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue 


A Government Official | 
| 
The selling of life insurance does not 
differ materially from selling any other 
commodity. The impressions which I 
have gained from life insurance sales- 
men who have approached me justify 
about the same character of commenda- 
tion or criticism that I would make of 
salesmen in other lines of business. 
First of all a salesman must sell him- 
self personally to his customer. The 
approach must be clean, considerate, 
sympathetic, and intelligent. The best 
preparation for this is an intimate and 
confidential conference with himself. 
Men are not radically different, and the 
Golden Rule of “Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you” is as 
A sales- 
man breeds’ or dispels antagonism ac- 
cording to his own thinking and acting. 
Then the salesman must be thorough- 


applicable here as elsewhere. 


ly conversant with his subject. Many 
salesmen overload the mind of the pros- 
pect with outstanding facts about the 
commodity offered or the company rep- 
resented. This is academic, and the 
man who proceeds no further than this 
never graduates into the university of 
jife insurance salesmanship. To get into 
this higher sphere he must know the 
practical application of the principles 
of life insurance to the business and 
human elements of life. 

Most agents with whom I have had to 
do have overlooked the strength of the 
argument of co-operative endeavor in 
carrying the responsibilities of life. Life 
insurance salesmanship should point the 
way to higher ideals and to safer meth- 
ods of handling business, and should ap- 
peal strongly to the family and social 
obligations of the individual. Many a 
man who recognizes these obligations 
by insuring his property against destruc- 
tion by fire fails to appreciate the high 
er obligation of providing insurance for 
his family against the uncertainty of his 
own future. 


A Leading Manufacturer 


| By Richard W. Lawrence, 


President of the Autopiano Co. 


The selling of life insurance, accord 
ing to the writer’s experience with solic 
itors, seems to be governed altogether 
too much by the size of the commission 
attached to the particular policy that 
the solicitor is offering. The actual 
needs and requirements of the prospect 
do not seem to have the consideration 
that they deserve in the broad interests 
of life insurance. Too often the solici 
tor has in mind to sell a certain type 
of policy, regardless. 

I have been approached by many to 
place life insurance, and have placed 
large lines. I am frank to say that | 
did so, not as a result of solicitation, 
but because, frankly, I was interested 
in securing life insurance that would 
meet my personal requirements. I have 
purposely given solicitors leads that 
would draw from me information in full 
as to my requirements, but they were 
too intent on selling me that particular 
policy. 

A large class of prospects that are 
frequently overlooked, according to th« 
writer’s observation, are youngish men 
who are embarking upon enterprises re- 
quiring credit. I have personally ad 
vised many such to secure maximum 
protection at minimum expense, having 
in mind Term Insurance, and my own ex 
perience as a young man, when I literal 
ly had to stumble on this form of insur- 
ance protection. Few that I have ad 
vised had ever heard of it. 

The ideal relationship of the solicito: 
and the prospect, in my opinion, should 
approach that of the lawyer and his cli 
ent, or the physician and his patient. 
The insured’s problems should be the 
solicitor’s problems to solve. His inter 
ests will be served, and the company’ 
interests conserved, in the long run, by 
such a policy. 

The basis of the approach of the solic 
itor has been too vigorously that of th: 


salesman in many instances. His in 
terest ceases when he has gotten th: 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Me 


By John Dennis Mahoney 


of the Philadelphia Public Schools, 
and Literary Adviser, idelity 
Vutual Life 


O'Trigger was 


Bob 


Vhen Sir Lucius 


prepering his friend, Acres, for 


the famous duel in Sheridan’s “Rivals,” 
he asked the little country squire, who 
was just an ordinary man and no hero, 


whether there were any “arrange- 


ments” he would like to make. . Upon 


the would-be duellist’s expressing some 
curiosity as to what he meant, he ex- 
plained that he was referring to “final 
arrangements.” 


“Now,” continued the Irish bravo, 


“if an unfortunate shot should carry 


” 


its quietus 


“Quietus!” exclaimed the trembling 


Bob Acres. 


“Yes,” continued the imperturbable 


that 


care to be pickled and sent home, or 


O’Trigger, “in case would you 


would prefer to lie here in the 


Abbey? 


in the Abbey.” 


you 


I've. been told it’s snug lying 


“Good gracious, Sir Lucius, don’t 


talk so!” cried his friend with chat- 


tering teeth. 
Laugh as one may at the shrinking 
little 


character on Sheridan's stage, 


he was very, very human. Normal, 


ordinary people do not like to taink 
of death—particularly their own death. 
Nor is 
Without 


this cowardice. It is nature. 
the 


the dzy’s work free from 


sublime ability to go 


about con- 
stant meditation upon the fact that he 
must die some time, man would never 


get his work done, but would spend 


most of his time in morbid melan- 


choly musing. He woutd read ‘“Thana- 
rustling business, 
desk filled with 


instead of or- 


topsis” instead of 


and would have his 


Samples of tombstones 
ders and plans. 


For this reason alone, just on the 


broad basis of a common human psy- 
chology, the life insurance agent would 
do well to steer away from disser‘a- 
tions on the last stern hour when he 
is talking to a prospect. He need not 
avoid mention of deach altogether, nor 
should he show a painful and ostenta- 
tious desire to steer away from the sub- 


ject. What he needs to do is to treat 
it in the same way that the whole 
world of men and women do—as an 


accepted ft.ct but not to be mentioned 
constantly in polite society. 


Why tell a man he ts going to die? 
If he doesn’t know that already he is 
not a good prospect. If he is in im- 
minent danger of it, he is a poor risk. 
The whole subject of death should be 





DENNIS MAHONEY 


JOHN 


an “if” to the prospect just as it is to 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a 
thousand men. 


“If you should die,” remarks the real 
agent, “of course, your family wonld 
get the whole face of the policy imme- 
diately.” This in a large, off-hand tone 
of voice which tells how perfectly ri- 
diculous is the thought of so healthy 
a man’s dying short of a hundred; 
also that, while it will be a good thing 
for the family to get so much money 
or income in the event of such a re- 
mote contingency, no money in the 
world should be spoken of in the same 


the 


pect’s society and charm. 


breath with value of the pros- 


“At age: sixty-five you come into the 


possession of an independent income,” 
declares the modern agent and con- 
tinues that very pleasant and inspir 
ing theme. 

Ah, that is the talk! Income and 
life, 

“An income for life for YOU" is the 
story that human beings like to hear. 


No man since Puritan days has spent 
his hours dreaming of a time when he 
could die and leave his family well 
off. As an honest and courageous man 
the thought that 
“if” he leave 


them 


will occur at times 


should die he wants to 
man he will 
what he 


prosperity for 


protected and as a 
take steps accordingly. But 
life 
and fot 


dreams of is and 


himself those whom he loves 


while he has the satisfaction of giving 
it to them in his 


proper person. 


Financial independence and_ con- 
that is the story that 
the 


and 


tinued existence 
Facing 
stern 


appeals. contingency of 


death is a painful duty but 


income and life is a man’s joyous hope 


and a proper, honest and worthy 
hope. 

Put it this way in conclusion! Death 
1s a pill we all have to swallow, and a 
bitter pill at that Life insurance 
forces a man to realize that he has to 
take that pill and prepare for the 
taking. But pills lose none of their 
efficiency through sugar coxting. The 


agent who can sugar-coat the pill is in 
the 
made his patients 
that 
afterward 


wdvance of old-fashioned doctor 
swallow 
feel 


continued 


who 
seous doses 
enough 
treatment. 


nau- 


made them sick 


to justify 
So talk of life, Mr. and as 
little as possible of death. 


Agent, 
Your pol- 
icy will give all the protection to wife 
and children that give; 
it will fulfill all that the sternest duty 
dictates. But it will be 
spirit of joy and not of gloom. 


insurance can 
taken in a 
The 
application will be signed with a vision 
life 

though 


rather than of 
these 


The pill is sugar-coated 


of prosperity and 


duty and of death 
provided for. 


but the medicine is there. 


are 


That’s 
the patient 
of the game. 


the 
cheerful 


important thing. Keep 


it’s three-fourths 


By Walton L. Crocker 


| Vice-President John Hancock 


How far should agents go in bring- 
ing to the minds of their prospects the 
picture of death as the lever by which 
to urge the unwilling prospect towards 


the dotted 


[ had 
me something easier. 


line? 


much rather you had asked 


Here is a sub- 
ject which is affected so much by the 
mike discussion 
That is the way 
heard the 
both 


individual ego as to 


seem almost trivial. 


it appears to me I have 


question § fiercely discussed on 





WALTON L. CROCKER 


under the im- 
poet I 
wherein I 


and after all 
like the 
the same 


sides, was 


pression that Persian 


came out by door 


went. 


Of course, it is impossible to exclude 
the factor in 
the discussion, inasmuch as the hub 
of life insurance turns upon the ques- 
tion of the 
evitable death. 


subject of death as a 


precise moment of the in- 
The strong instinct to 
us all 
adapt 


that we 


forbids that we 
the 
next, 80 


live which is in 
minds to 
the 


overcome 


should easily our 
theory 
that 


acteristically selfish 


may be 


even if men the char- 


reluctance to pro- 


vide adequately for somebody beside 


themselves, this second and greater 


(Continued on page 44) 
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How 


a Leading New York Bank is 


Promoting the Cause of Life Insurance 





The Columbia Trust Company Explains its Advertising Policy 





By Harris A. Dunn, Vice-President Columbia Trust Company 


So that you may know what stimu- 
lated this article, we will take the lib- 
erty of quoting in part a letter we 
recently received from the editor of 
The Eastern Underwriter: 


The advertisements which your 
company has run in daily papers 
about estates and the necessity of 
preserving trusts have attracted so 
much attention in the life insurance 
business that we are very desirous of 
running an article about them pre- 


Exit, financial Wild Oats 


What a school teacher discovered about 
boys who suddenly “come into money.” 


AY acquaintance of ours —an ex- 
teacher in a private school — has 
told us a group of remarkable stories of 
the successes and the failures of rich 
men’s sons. He has been in a position 
to know the facts and observe results. 


He told us of one boy who inherited 
several hundred thousand dollars. In 
three years he had built it into over a 
million. In addition to sound business 
instinct, this boy was fortunate in having 
had excellent financial advice. 


But our school teacher friend reached 
the opinion that few young men know 
the value of money—uonless they have 
earned it. Here are three instances out 
of the dozens he pave us 


R. €. anbersted $40,000 cash trom hus father He 
Interally squandered 1 i three weeks un the 
“automobile business.” This boy 1 now work 


sog for » ling 


~ S. might have beeo « tection magnate of bis 
fathers will had beew planord with prudence 
Josiead the boy mberited # fortune im casb 
Last accounts tell of utter wreck an Chicago— 


and poverty 


€. S.— the somale are a comcidence — inherited 
thousands in cash trom bie mother He became 
2 curb” broker over mgbt end over ought the 


cath broke bm 


© 
| above hararde ext on many Americon 

families They call for dehone prevenure 
measures, We, therefore, are prepared to discuss 


with you the practical benefite of — 


A COLUMBIA TRUST FUND 


for safe-guarding the money you leave 


A Colombia Trust bend os smply mone 
ander the protection of the ¢ 
and 
debrite objects 





If you plea to leave anything 





guard their legecies 


ce of money warte 


The Vice President at any ove vf our offices will 


gledly explerm bow « Columtie Trust Fund canbe mate 


to Ot sour neede 
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pared in your office for our Life In- 
surance Salesmanship Edition, which 
g0es to press in September. 


The object of this edition is to help 
the life insurance man to sell the 
policy, and we know nothing that is 


more inspirational to the insurance 

agents than your ads. 

Before the editor of The Eastern 
Underwriter wrote us it had never oc- 
curred to us to make, in writing, a defi- 
nite exposition of our thoughts of 
policy. 


That trite old advertising maxim, 


Pots of Gold! 
Will your heirs 
resist the lure of “rainbow” finance? 


$40,000,000 worth of Government Bonds lost to 
their nghtful owners! So state Treasury Department 
figures. Since the Armuatice, in Middle Western 
States alone, the greedy maw of fake stock promotion 
has gobbled this great total of Liberty Bonds 
A recent waue of The Saturday Evening Post con 

tains a telling and patriotic article on the subject 

The writer is 2 well-known financial expert He # 

lates the case of a syndicate of expervenced New York 
State business men. They were offered the controt 
of 2 small but sound bank for $50,000 It promuued 
legitimately handsome dividends Did they take ot’ 


No! They invested all —and lost most of their 
$50,000 in « doubtful oil Enterprise 


Again, « widow tells of the blandishments of the 
salesman who sold ber stock in a Zine mine. She 
says, im part, 1 invested apon bis assertion that he 
would lay bis right hand upon the Holy Bible and 
ewear that it was true” 


In the light of literally thousands,pf just such 
instances, wouldn't you prefer to remove from 
your bers the temptation to wander io such “Fairy 
Lands of Finance”? If so, we will be glad to dis 
cuss with you, 


A COLUMBIA TRUST FUND 
for safeguarding the money you leave 


The plan ww this 
1! A.Columbus Trust Fuad vs smply money set ande 
wader the protection of the ( Sue 
ated 


eaperts to provide periodical wncome for 
objects 

2 Lite meersnce a ny other monary may be weed to 
form the Trust Yued We are bowad by # wrairn 
agreement to carry ovt your wubes drhaste 
absolutely 
We will maka stivestments of the Trust Fuod for 
you ia sach secaritivs as are law! 
or if you prefer, you can give us det 
trons to follow 





ly and 





Income from the Trust Fund will be pard um install 
ments to whom you wish and when you wish sod 
im the amount you wieh 
You can take up this matter at any one of our offwes 
The Vice-President in charge will be glad to talk 
to you personally and promptly. Of course, there 
sno obligation on your part 





“Be brief,” has been exploded a thou- 
sand times. Still, if you are in the same 
position we are you are finding it hard 
to crowd into your leisure hours one- 
tenth of the business reading which 
presents itself to you. So we shall try 
to pack into as few words as possible 
the meat of the thoughts which led to 
the development of our present copy 
plan. 

So that you may know the type of 
advertising we are discussing, we will 
suggest to your editor that he repro- 
duce in this article several of our ad- 
vertisements. 

We will not attempt to analyze too 
closely all of the mental processes 
gone through in the preparation of this 
advertising. We will, however, try to 
outline the developments which gradu- 
ally led up to the adoption of the pres- 


ent scheme which so many have been 
kind enough to comment on with some 
favor. 

Some years ago we reached the mo- 


Do you know this? 
Your Inheritance Taxes 
may cripple your estate 


5 pone executor who settles your estate 
must have cash to pay your Inherit 
ance Taxes promptly 


To secure sufficient ready money— 


1 Your sccurstece, real estate of other 
property may have to be sold regardless 
of market conditions, perhaps, ate serious 
sacrihoe 

2 On, you must keep « large sum of money 
amiovested aad idly —for as long a» 


you lve 


an carry life insurance to cover 





Such iaserance may De 





trustee for the purpose of 
paying your tases 


Far-sighted business men arrange for 
the payment of thtu Inheritance Taxes 
under vlan number 3 by means of a 


COLUMBIA TRUST FUND 


; procedure us as follows Toke out bile om 


surance sulfcsent to cover Comfortably the tance 


oo your cetale 


Have the imsurence payable to the Columbse 
Trust Company wader 4 simple trust agreement 


A Vice Premdent, at any ow 
for you 


18 SHOPPING 
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mentous decision “to advertise.” Self 
admittedly, we were at that time quite 
guiltless of any expert knowledge of 
“how to advertise.” 

But, fortunately, we were introduced 
to good advertising counsel. Together 
we started to work out a policy. Here 
again, as often happens, we found a 
case of the obvious thing to do being 
the logical thing to do. 

In those days banks were more self 
conscious than they now are. If you 
had judged bankers at that time by 
their printed word, you would have 
called them quite austere. 

On the whole, people knew little 
about banks. Too many of our public 
ynerhaps conceived the inner personnel 
of banks as being as cold as the banks’ 
outward marble fixtures. 

Many failed to appreciate this: That 
the seriousness of the banker's bus- 
iness—the handling of other people's 
money—necessarily imposes on hig a 
caution perhaps not so vital in other 


lines. Many others did not realize 
that of late years bankers had ceased 
to be guarded by secretaries: That, in 
fact, many bank presidents were more 
accessible than department 


other types of commercial 


heads in 
enterprise. 
deal of 

general, 
particular. 


At best, there was a 
ance about banking in 
trust companies in 
knew that. 


ignor- 
and 
We 


We knew further that the public was 
blessed with a wholesome curiosity. So 
it seemed sound to reason thus: “If 
people don’t know about trust com- 
panies, it is not their fault.” It is 
because the trust companies have not 
told them. Let us do it. 

So we did. 

In a series of advertisements cover- 
ing a period of about two years, we 
fave, in what we tried to make an in- 


teresting way, fundamental informa- 
‘‘on regarding our banking and trust 
functions. 


To illustrate: 
We told people, in 
ment, what the 


advertise- 
duties of a paying 
teller were. (They are more complex 
than you imagine.) Again we told 
them frankly how much detail was in- 
volved in the competent settling of an 
estate. 


one 


To make a long story short. we cov- 
ered a large variety of details about 
trust company business, which were 
matters of general interest, but not of 
general knowledge. 

The public seemed to be interested. 
We received many favorable com- 
ments. The Columbia Trust Company 
gradually acquired the reputation of 
being an open friendly bank to deal 
with. 

Then the war The public, 
through their purchases of Liberty 
Bonds, became better acquainted with 
banks in general. Many who had never 
before been in a bank, went in and 
came out feeling—‘‘These bankers are 
real men—friendly men after all.” In 
xeneral, bank acquaintance grew. 


came. 


This favorable condition applied to 
practically all banks. 

To us in particular it seemed to in- 
dicate that our educational campaign 
had served its purpose Its 
had been excellent, but the 
new kind of advertising 


results 
time was 
ripe for a 
attack. 

Disregarding here many discussions 
we had at that time, it was decided to 
specialize on advertising the functions 
of our trust department 

Again the question came up, “How 
shall we do it?” 

As you know, the trust department 


(Continued on page 48) 
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“SERVICE” 


a dynamic word; 


an even more 


dynamic FACT 


However abused the word “service” has been, it represents a tremendous truth, 


especially of importance to the purchaser of life insurance contracts. 


Therefore, it is of paramount importance to the competent man or woman, 


planning to make life underwriting a career. 


The Equitable was founded, sixty years ago, on the Service basis. Its never 


failing service has been the secret of its success. 


The General Agency of If. W. Fuller, with offices in Springfield and Boston, 
has been built up on the same plan. This explains why it is “the Leading Life 
Insurance Agency of New England,” having placed, and paid for, more business 
(in the Equitable alone) in 1918, and since, than any other Life Agency in New 


England. 


A limited number of agent’s contracts have been held for the right men and 
women. Write A. A. Metcalf, Agency Superintendent, 302 luller Building, 
Springfield, Mass., stating why you believe you are qualified to join this Gen- 
eral Agency. 

Soldiers, Sailors and Marines are urged to keep their War Risk Insurance and to convert it into 
permanent insurance at once. It is the one and only “dollars-and-cents bargain” in the history 


of life underwriting. We will not write substitution insurance therefor, nor permit its being 


written. 


F. W. FULLER, General Agent 


Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


302 Fuller Building, 46 Equitable Building, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Influence of Freud on Salesmanship 





Why Men Resist Insurance 





By J. H. Woodward, Actuary Guardian Life 














Defensive reactions in the presence 
of real or imagined danger are among 
the most commonly observed phe- 
nomena of animal life. In the same 
category belongs the defensive reaction 
of John Doe when he discovers him- 
self in the presence of an insuranca 
agent. 

Why is it that salesmanship of the 
most skillful 
induce the expenditure of money for 
something which riunks_ with food, 
shelter and clothing as one of the es- 


character is required to 


sential items in a family budget? This 
article is an attempt to show in the 


those modern 
developed by 
help to 


briefest sort of way how 
principles of psychology 
Freud and his 
answer this question, 


followers may 
The Unconsclfous 

Before venturing upon an application 
of these principles, however, some fa- 
miliarity with a few fundamental con- 
cepts is necessary. 

The first step is to firmly grasp the 
theory that the greatey and in many 
ways the more important part of what 
is commonly described as our person- 
ality consists in the unconscious. By 
the unconscious is meant not so much 
our mental processes which 
are not in the immediate field of aware- 
which cannot by 
act of memory or exertion of the will 
be brought in‘o the field of awareness. 
The unconscious is not merely ego- 
centric and non+social: it is shock- 
ingly primitive and infantile as well. 
Directed thinking—the highest  out- 
come of the process of evolution—is 
all but unknown to it. It reasons by 
means of anrlogies, symbolisms and 
the superficial 
And yet it controls our lives 


those of 


ness as those any 


associations of most 


character. 


to an extent which few would care to 
admit. 

How do we know that any such thing 
as the unconscious really exists? We 
don’t. Neither do we know that the 
atoms of the chemist or the ether 


the 
telegraphy 
phenomenal existence. 


which 


wireless 


vibrations of 
have an actual 
The scientific 
validity of all these concepts rests up- 


transmits 


on the fect that they are corroborated 
by extensive and experi- 
ment wide 


observation 
that they 
range of natural occurrences to be con- 
veniently resumed in a few 
formulae. 


and enable a 


compact 


The concepts which we here propose 
to employ are not of a physical but of a 
psychical nature, for while it is doubt- 
Jess true that every occurrence in the 
mind is accompanied Dy some corre- 
sponding the brain sub- 
stance, the physiological as_ distin- 
guished from the psychological con- 
ception of mental phenomena has 
proven itself of little or no practical 
value in investigations such as we have 
in hand. 


change in 


Constellations 
Proceeding now to somewhat en- 


large our technical vocabulary it may 
be noted that any group of connected 
ideas invested with a strong emotional 
tone and a tendency to produce actions 
of a certain definite character is de- 
fined as a constellation. An enthusi- 
astic golfer, for example, has a “golf 
constellation.” A new design of nib- 
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window of a 
his 


mashie in the 
will instantly 
attention. On picking up the morning 
paper he turns as promptly as his 
conscience will permit to the accounts 
of golf matches. At dinner he is on 
the lookout for a favorable opportu- 
nity to turn the conversation to the 
subject of golf. The existence of his 
“olf constellation” affects almost un- 


lick or 


sport shop arrest 


interruptedly his flow of conscious- 
ness. 
Constellations whose accompanying 


emotional tone is painful tend to be 
partially or entirely repressed into the 
unconscious. A_ repressad constella- 
tion is technically known as a complex. 
The mechanism of repression is a pro- 
tective one having for its function the 
keeping from consciousness of 
thoughts or ideas of a painful or un- 
welcoma nature. A _ repression may 
manifest itself through a resistance— 
that is, a hostile attitude in the un- 
conscious, the biological purpose of 
which is to shield the personality from 
the effect of stimuli which would 
otherwise cause the painful or unwel- 
come ideas to come to the surface. 
Just as we react instinctively in the 
presence of bodily danger so a resis- 
tance to an idea may be conceived as 
a defensive reaction in te presence of 
mental danger. 


Centuries of struggle against the 
hazards of existence have developed 
a powerful “death complex” in most 


human beings, The idea of one’s own 


death—a concededly painful and un- 
welcome one—has suffered the fate of 
many other constellations whose pre- 


vailing emotional tone is painful and 
become repressed—in this case, how- 
ever, only partially repressed. As 
Freud himself has remarked: “We 


cannot indeed imagine our own death; 
whenever we try to do so we find that 
we survive ourselves as spectators. 
* * * In the unconscious every one of 


us is convinced of his immortality.” 
The Unconscious Resistance to Death 


It is 
that an 


not surprising, then, to find 
resistance exists 
not merely to the idea of death but to 
other ideas intimately related thereto 

and among them, quite naturally, the 
idea of life insurance. The very fact 
that we speak of life insurance rather 


unconscious 


than death insurance is in itself a 
tacit recognition of the inability of 
the unconscious to face reality. The 
psychological mechanism involved is 
the same in its essential features as 
that which operates in the non-organic 
types of insanity, so trat we can say 


with approximate that 
none of us is quite sane upon the sub- 
ject of his own death or of the death 
of those to whom he is bound by ties 


of affection. 

When the idea of 
brought to. the pros- 
pective applicant the resistance thrown 


correctness 


life 
attention of a 


insurance is 


out by the death complex comes in- 
stantly into play. This resistance 
takes the form of a rationalization 

that is, an invention on the part of 
the prospect of reasons for an attitude 
the real motive of which, being an 


unconscious one, is unrecognized. He 


says—and in many cases sincerely be- 
heves—that he does not want insur- 
ance. 


Corroborative evidence of the nature 
is found in 
not infrequently met with 
and always commented on with aston- 
ishment by the agent—-where the hus- 
band is ready and able to insure his 
life but where the wife objects. Here 
common completely 
overcome by 
tance. 


of the mechanism involved 


those cases 


has been 


the 


sense 


unconscious resis- 


ridiculous to 
assume that in any so complicated a 
psychological situation as that involved 
in persuading a man to insure the 
single factor above mentioned is the 
only one which is operative. There are 
doubtless many others, both of a psy- 
chological 
may fairly be claimea 
the factor here 
which peculiarly 
problems of life 
ship from those 
other fields. 


It would of course be 


nature. It 
that 
one 
the 
salesman- 


and economic 
however, 
amphasized is 
distinguishes 
insurance 
of salesmanship in 


How Resistance Is Overcome 


The insurance agent, then, in spite 


of the fact that he offers something 
which is one of the great essentials of 
civilization—is sure to 
ful resistance which 
a fundamental 


meet a 
nas 
human 


power- 
its roots in 
emotion. To 


successfully combat and finally over- 
come this resistance is not easy. The 
methods of the master salesman are 


determined by a highly developed in- 
tuition which for him 
cults possible. A 


makes big re- 
few suggestions, 
however, as to the procedure indicated 
as a result of our analysis may prove 
interesting and to some extent practi- 
cally helpful. 

It should first be noted that the 
question is not one of specifically men- 
tioning or 
the fact or 
essential 


refraining from mentioning 
possibility of death. The 
point is that the resistance 
already exists in the unconscious and 
is not very materi:] whether or not 


the specific idea of death be introduced 


in the interview. When discussing 
with a prospect, however, the inevit- 
able occurrence of his own death this 
should of course be done in ‘a matter 
of fact way, free from any emotional 
tone. 


The chief means of overcoming the 
resistance is to drown it out, as it 


were, by supplying appropriate stimuli 


to the pleasure-giving instincts and 
constellations. Here the genius of the 
agent finds full scope for its opera- 
tion. The world’s great salesmen do 
this intuitively, subtly fitting their 
methods in each case to the idiosyn 
¢rasies of the prospective buyer. 


Must Be Sold By Emotional 
Mechanism 
It is apparent that insurance must 
be sold by a mechanism which is 
primarily emotional, for it is quite 
wrong to assume that the average 
human action is the result of an in- 


tellectual process. The appeal to rea- 
son is secondary to the appeal to 
The 


certain 


feeling agent who starts out to 


insure @ expect to 
find 


set 


man must 
equipped with an 


why he 


him elaborate 
need 
any insurance or why he doesn’t need 
to increase insurance or why he 
can’t do it now or why if he did do 


of reasons doesn't 


his 


it now he would prefer some other 
company. 
Psychology confirms the experience 


of salesmen by showing the futility of 
antagonism through a frontal 
rationalizations. 
the prospect's logic 
induce the question: “Where 
do I sign?” The indicated strategy is 
to fall back in the and then 
outflank the enemy by supplying indi- 
rectly will 


arousing 
attack on 
Picking flaws in 
will not 


these 


center 


stimuli which strengthen 
impulses which 
resistance. To effect 


than by in- 


unconscious 
the 
otherwise 


those 
conflict with 
this maneuver 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Pardonable Pride | 
@ Be Proud of your business, , 
always remembering that 
Life Insurance Selling is an 
Independent Profession. 
@ Give to your policyholder the Best : } 
that is in you at all times. aS ! 
q These principles, plus Work—Hard = } 
Work—secure Worth While Results. = | 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON s 
220 Broadway = : 
NEW YORK = 
iii i 
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The Federal Revenue Act of 1918, as Affecting 


Interests Arising Under L.ife Insurance Policies 





By LEROY A, LINCOLN, General Attorney of the Metropolitan Life 

















The Act of Congress adopted Febru- 
ary 25, 1919 (officially known as “The 
Revenue Act. of 1918’), affects life in- 
surance policyholders, directly or indi- 
rectly, in at least five respects. There 
are, first, the income, war and excess 
profits, and capital stock tax provi- 
sions, all of which taxes, while col- 
lected from the companies, are neces- 
sarily reflected in the premiums from 
or dividends to the policyholders. Sec- 
ond, there is the tax on premiums for 
new business, also a tax collected from 
the companies, but likewise reflected in 
some way in premiums or dividends. 
These taxes, being levied upon and 
paid by companies themselves will not 
be the subject of this discussion. It is 
proposed, however, to discuss those 
provisions of the law and of the regu- 
lations of the commissioner of internal 
revenue which bear directly upon the 
taxability of the income or estate of 
the taxpayer, as they apply to the 
usual questions which are propounded 
to the agent by the prospect. Such 
questions will be considered here upon 
the basis of the law and regulations as 
they exist, and upon the assumption of 
the constitutionality of the law and of 
the conformity of the regulations to the 
law referring only incidentally to legal 
and constitutional questions which may 
be raised. 

Income Tax 


Under the income tax provisions of 
the law the taxable income of a tax- 
payer, whether individual, partnership, 
or corporation is subjected to a tax 
based upon the amount of the net in- 
come as computed under the provisions 
of the law, after taking from the gross 
income, as defined in the law, the de- 
ductions which are permitted. As bear- 
ing on life insurance policies the ques- 
tions then are: 


1. Are premiums paid for life in- 
surance deductible in computing net 
income, and 

2. Are the proceeds of life insur- 
ance policies taxable, as part of the 
gross income of .the recipient. 


The first question, of course, bears 
on the taxability of the income of the 
policyholder himself, or of the person 
paying the premium. The_ second 
question, however, bears on the taxa- 
bility of the income of the recipient of 
the policyholder’s insurance, except, of 
course, in the case of dividends, sur- 
render values and endowments paid to 
the policyholder himself. 


Individuals 


As to individual policyholders, no de- 
duction is allowed in computing net in- 
come on account of the premiums paid 
for life insurance. This deduction is 
not permitted in the law itself and the 
present regulations (Article 291) pro- 





vide “premiums paid for life insurance 
by the insured are not deductible.” 

Correlatively, the proceeds of the in- 
surance are not taxable as a part of 
the income of an individual beneficiary 
or of the estate of the insured. Sec- 
tion 213 (b) (1) provides “The term 
‘gross income’ does not include the fol- 
lowing items, which shall be exempt 
from taxation under this title: (1) The 
proceeds of life insurance policies paid 
upon the death of the insured to indi- 
vidual beneficiaries or to the estate of 
the insured.” 

By the same logic which prompted 
Congress not to tax the proceeds of 
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life policies as income, while permit- 
ting no deduction for the premium cost 
to the policyholder, it was also pro- 
vided in Section 213 (b) (2) as follows: 
“The term ‘gross income’ does not in- 
clude the following items, which shall 
be exempt from taxation under this 
title—(2) the amount received by the 
insured as a return of premium or pre- 
miums paid by him under life insur- 
ance, endowment or annuity contracts, 
either during the term or at the ma- 
turity of the term mentioned in the 
contract or upon surrender of the 
contract.” The commissioner of inter- 
nal revenue, by Article 72 of the regu- 
lations, limits this provision to the 
“return without interest” of such pre- 
miums. Whether it is feasible to de- 
termine the element of interest, would 
seem to be an actuarial question. It 
need only be said here, tuat dividends 
and cash surrender values paid to pol- 
icyholders do not constitute a part of 


the taxable income of such _ policy- 
holders. 
As to endowments, the regulations 


(Article 47) provide: “Where an in- 
sured receives under * * * endowment 
* * * contracts, sums in excess of the 
premiums paid therefor, such excess 1s 
income for the year of its receipt.” <A 
recent ruling of the Internal Revenue 
Department modified this rule and pro- 
vides that in case of a matured endow- 
ment, the amount of income will con- 
sist of the difference between the 
amount of the endowment paid to the 
policyholder and the cash surrender 
March 1, 1913, plus the pre 
miums paid since that date. 


value on 


In the case of paid up policies, the 
commissioner of internal revenue seems 
to have adopted another and a very 
curious line of reasoning, for he holds 
(Regulations, Article 47) “Distributions 
on paid up policies which are made out 
of the earnings of the insurance com- 
pany subject to tax are in the nature of 
corporate dividends and are income of 
an individual only for the purpose of 
the surtax.”) That, is, normal tax 


is not to be paid on dividends on paid 


the 
up policies, but a whose 
net income is large enough to subject 
him to 
on the 


policyholder 


surtax must pay such surtax 


amount of his 
paid up policies. 


dividends on 


Partnerships and Corporations 
Partnerships 
grouped 
the 
may 
cation, 


and vorporations 
the 


discussion so 


are 
together for purposes of 
that 
be considered under one 
that life insurance 
which has come to be known as “Busi- 
ness Insurance. 


This life protec- 
tion has been considerably used in re- 
cent years. It is no different in sub- 
stance from any other form of ordinary 
life insurance, but its purposes are dif- 
ferent in that instead of protection for 
those dependent upon individual 
whose life is insured, it is intended as 
protection to the busiaess in which the 
individual insured is deemed to be a 
vital factor. The death of the person 
insured will, it is assumed, prove more 
or less disastrous to the business with 
which he is and the pro- 
ceeds of a policy of insurance on his 
life are to compensate, so far as money 
will do so, the break in the organiza- 
tion, and, further, the immediate re- 
ceipt of the money, particularly in the 
case of co-partnerships, will serve to 
tide the period of readjustment 
of the business of the firm. 


present there 


classifi- 
branch - of 


form of insurance 


the 


associated, 


over 


the 
tax 


of the re- 
cent income there was no 
material difference in the status of 
such insurance, whether the enterprise 
be conducted by an individual, a part- 


Prior to enactment 


laws, 


nership or a corporation. 
status of the 
partnership 
tant. 


But now the 
beneficiary—individual, 
or corporation—is impor- 
Assume that John Smith, an emi- 
nent consulting chemist, is engaged to 
advise James Jones, an individual en- 
gaged in the producing 
chemical products, Robinson & Robin- 
partnership, composed of John 
and Richard Robinson, en- 
gaged in the same business, and The 
Chemical Company of America, a cor- 
poration the business. 
Suppose all three separately decide 
that the of Mr. Smith would so 
seriously affect their business that they 
should have upon his life. 
In the case of Mr. Jones, the policy is 
payable to him. In the case of Robin- 
son & Robinson the policy is, or ought 
to be, made payable to John Robinson 
and Richard Robinson, and in the case 
of the corporation, payable to “The 
Chemical Company of America.” Hav- 
ing properly designated the beneficiary, 
the subject would require no further 
consideration as a life insurance prob- 
lem were it not for the provisions of 
the income tax law and regulations 
which require an entirely different 
treatment of the matter on the part 
of corporations than prevails in the 
case of individuals and partnerships. 
Under the revenue act, Sec 
tion 213 (Made applicable to corpora- 
tions by Section 233) the term 
income” includes income from personal 


business of 


son, a 


Robinson 


also in same 


loss 


insurance 


present 
“ross 


service, income from professions, voca- 
tions, trades, businesses, sales or deal- 
ings in property growing out of owner- 
ship thereof; rent, divi- 
dends, securities or the transaction of 
for gain or 
gains or profits, and income 
derived from any source whatever. By 
no stretch of the imagination can the 
proceeds of a life insurance policy be 
deemed income under any words or 
phrases in the foregoing definition, un- 
less it be the concluding phrase “in- 
derived any source what- 
However, by virtue of the ne- 
gation suggested by the following ex- 
ception, it assumed that the 
Congress conceived the proceeds of a 
life insurance policy as ‘income 
whether constitutionally so may be 
doubted—and for the purposes of this 
discussion, such proceeds will be as- 
The exception is 
subdivision (b) (1) of 
Section 213, as follows: 
the following items 
which shall be exempt from taxation 
under this title, (1) The proceeds of 
insurance policies paid upon the death 
of the individual benefict- 
aries or to the estate of the insured.” 
Applied to the illustration, the policy 
payable to James Jones and the policy 
payable to John Robinson and Richard 


from interest, 


any business carried on 


profit, or 


come from 


ever.” 


may be 


sumed to be income. 
contained in 
Gross income 
“does not include 


insured to 
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Second to None— 


The results of ten years work in the 
field—considered from the standpoint 
of service rendered to others and self 
advancement—have convinced me 
that the business of life underwriting 


is second to none. 


‘The experiences of fellow life under- 
writers have been most helpful to 
me, and it is a pleasure to add my 
endorsement to this far reaching 


educational movement. 
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Robinson, are payable “to individual 
beneficiaries” and the proceeds are ex- 
empt from taxation. 


By this elimination, there remain to 
be considered only the proceeds of pol- 
icies paid to corporations. As _ inti- 
mated above, it is supposed that by 
expressly excepting from gross income 
the proceeds of life insurance policies 
payable to individual beneficiaries and 
to the estate of the insured, the Con- 
vress ind‘cated—though only by impli- 
cation—an intention to treat the pro- 
ceeds of policies payable otherwise 
than as excepted, as a part of the 
gross incume of the recipient. Hence 
the contention that such proceeds are 
« part of the gross income of a corpo- 
ration recipient. Assuming that this 
view is correct, it becomes necessary 
to consider the other side of the return 
and to inquire whether the premiums 
paid for such policies will conwtitute 
deductible items on the taxpayer's re- 
turn. 


‘Section 215 (d) of the Revenue Act 
of 1918 (made applicable to corpora- 
tions by Section 235), relating to items 
of expenses, ete., which are not de- 
ductible, forbids deduction of: 


“Premiums paid on any life in- 
surance policy covering the life of 
any officer or employe, or of any 
person financially interested in any 
trade or business carried on by the 
taxpayer, when the taxpayer is di- 
rectly or indirectly a _ beneficiary 
under such policy.” 


It is quite clear that the Congress 
definitely prohibited, by this provision, 
any deductions for premiums paid, viz., 
in our illustration, any deductions for 
premiums paid for insurance on the 
life of John Smith, whether by James 
Jones, individual, by Robinson & Rob- 
inson, the partnership, or by The Chem- 
ical Company of America, the corpora- 
tion. In the case of James Jones and 
of Robinson & Robinson the outcome 
will not be unfair, for the proceeds, as 
already pointed out, will be exempt and 
not a part of taxable gross income. In 
the case, however, of the policy held by 
the Chemical Company of America, a 
corporation, the result will not be en- 
tirely fair—assuming the correctness of 
the view that the proceeds are to be 
treated as part of gross income. The 
situation is as follows, as prescribed 
by the regulations, article 541: 


“The proceeds of life insurance 
policies paid upon the death of the 
insured to a corporation benefi- 
ciary, less any premiums paid by 
the corporation and not deducted 
from gross income, are to be in- 
cluded in its gross income.” 


That is, when the loss occurs, and 
only then, may the corporation deduct 
from the proceeds, the premiums paid 
—the excess, if any, to be treated as 
income for that year, subject not only 
to the income tax, but also to the 
War or Excess Profits Tax, which un- 
der certain circumstances may take 40 
per cent of the net income above $20,- 
000 (besides the.tax limited to 20 per 
cent on net income between $3,000 and 
$20,000) and for the year 1918 actually 
took 80 per cent of such excess. There 
1S no apparent reason why this class 
of life insurance should be subjected to 


different treatment from that applic- 
able to individuals and partnerships. 

There is, however, in Section 846 of 
the regulations, a provision which, un- 
der certain circumstances will render 
the ownership of such a policy by a 
corporation, a distinct advantage. This 
regulation in substance permits the 
cash surrender value of such a policy 
at the beginning of a taxable year to 
be included among the admissible as- 
sets of the company which go to make 
up the amount of its invested capital 
for the purpose of the excess profits 
tax of the corporation. 


Estates Tax 


Another feature of the new revenue 
act which affects a life insurance pol- 
icyholder as such is the estates tax 
(revenue act of 1918, title 4, Sections 
400 to 410). The tax is laid “upon the 
transfer of the net estate of every de- 
cedent dying after the passage of this 
act” (Section 401). It has long been 
settled that the transfer of the prop- 
erty of a deceased person may be the 
proper subject of taxation, whether by 
way of a tax on the recipient, after 
distribution of the estate, commonly 
known as an inheritance tax, or by 
wey of a tax upon the estate, as such, 
before its distribution — commonly 
known as an estates tax. While such 
taxes are constitutional when levied by 
the several states, there may be some 
measure of doubt as to the right of the 
Congress to levy such a tax without 
apportionment among the states, if it is 
a tax upen the property itself and not 
upon the transfer, upon the ground, as 
may be claimed, that it is a direct tax. 
That it is a tax upon the property, is 
a conclusion which seems inevitable in 
case it be held that life insurance paid 
to designated beneficiaries is taxable 
under the act. Assuming, however, 
that the statute is constitutional so far 
as this objection is concerned, there 
seems every probability that it will be 
held unconstitutional as to the special 
features relating to life insurance just 
alluded to, the reason for which will be 
better appreciated after a statement of 
what this law purposes to do, as re- 
spects life insurance. 

Section 401, as has been said, fixes 
a tax upon the transfer of the net es- 
tate of the deceased person. What, 
then, is the net estate? The net es- 
tate is the amount remaining after de- 
ducting from the gross estate certain 
allowances on account of debts, ex- 
penses, etc., together with a fixed de- 
duction of $50,000 (Section 403). 
What, then, is the gross estate? Leav- 
ing out of consideration the Cetailed 
specification of elements of the gross 
estate as set forth in Section 402, it is 
the value of the property left by the 
decedent together with the value of 
any life insurance payable to his 
estate; that is, to his executor or ad- 
ministrator. There is also to be in- 
cluded, under the provisions of sub- 
division (f) of Section 402, “the excess 
over $40,000 of the amount receivable 
by all other beneficiaries as insurance 
under policies taken out by the dece- 
dent upon his own life.” It is this lat- 
ter provision which is quite commonly 
supposed to be unconstitutional, for the 
reason that it is an attempt by Con- 
gress to take the property of one per- 
son, the beneficiary under a life in- 


surance policy, and vonvert it into tha 
property of another, the estate of the 
deceased, and thereupon to levy and 
collect a tax upon it, all in violation 
of the constitutional provision against 
depriving a person of property without 
due process of law. A very able and 
comprehensive statement of the consti- 
tutional objections to this feature of 
the law is contained in a paper read by 
Alfred Hurrell, general solicitor of The 
Prudential Insurance Company before 
the Association of Lffe Insurance 
Counsel and printed, in part, in The 
Eastern Underwriter of June 28, 1919. 
Taking the statute as it stands, how- 
ever, what is its effect on the proceeds 
of a life insurance policy on the life 
of the decedent, (a) in the case of in- 
surance payable to his estate and (b) 
in the case of insurance payable to 
designated individual beneficiaries? 
(a) As to the insurance payable to 
the estate. If the sum of the amount 
of this insurance and of the value of 
all other property left by the deceased, 
is over $50,000 (the statutory exemp- 
tion) it is taxable at the graduated 
rates, provided in Section 401, viz., one 
per cent on the first $50,000 of such 
excess, two per cent on the next $100,- 
000, etc. As an example, suppose the 
deceased left property valued at $100,- 
000 and life insurance payable to his 
estate in the sum of $75,000, his gross 
estate would be $175,000 (assuming 
there are no deductions for debts, ex- 
penses, etc.). The first $50,000 would 
be exempt, leaving a net estate of 
$125,000. Of this, $50,000 would be 
taxed at one per cent, or $500, and the 
remaining $75,000 at two per cent, or 
$1,500, making a total tax of $2,000. 
(b) As to life insurance payable to 
designated individual beneficiaries. Of 
this insurance only the amount in ex- 
cess of $40,000, payable to all benefi- 
ciaries, is to be considered. This ex- 
cess is then in the same situation as 
the insurance payable to the estate and 
the same computation will be made. As 
an illustration, suppose the deceased 
left property valued at $100,000, life in- 
surance payable to his estate in the 
sum of $75,000 and two other policies, 
one payable to his wife in the sum of 
$25,000 and one to his daughter in the 
sum of $25,000. The sum of the two 
latter policies is $50,000, of which only 
the excess above $40,000; that is, $10,- 
000, is to be included in the gross 
estate for the purposes of taxation. The 
gross estate will, then, be $185,000, of 
which the first $50,000 is exempt. The 
net estate is $135,000 (assuming there 
are no deductions for debts, expenses, 
etc.) of which the first $50,000 is taxed 
at one per cent, or $500 and the bal- 
ance of $85,000 at two per cent or 
$1,700, making a total tax of $2,200. 
This, so far as the taxability of life 
insurance policies is concerned, is the 
effect of the estates tax law. Special 
provision is made in Section 408 to 
assure the collection of the tax from 
individual beneficiaries on the amount 
of the insurance in excess of $40,000, 
but it is not believed that the matter 
of the procedure for collection is perti- 
nent to the present discussion. 


Summary 


The following is a condensed sum- 
mary of the law and regulations so far 
as they pertain to the taxability of in- 


terests in life insurance policies under 
the revenue act of 1918. 


Individuals 


First. The individual policyholder 
may not deduct premiums paid for life 
insurance when computing his net in- 
come. 

Second. The proceeds of life insur- 
ance payable to an individual or to his 
estate are not taxable as part of the 
income of the beneficiary. 

Third. Dividends on unmatured pol- 
icies are not a part of the policyhold- 
er’s taxable income. 

Fourth. 
ceived by the policyholder are not a 


Cash surrender values .re- 


part of his taxable income. 

Fifth. Matured endowments are a 
part of the policyholder’s taxable in- 
come to the extent by which the 
amount of the endowment exceeds tha 
cash surrender value on March 1, 1913, 
plus the premiums paid since that 
date. 

Sixth. Dividends on paid up policies 
are treated in the same manner as or: 
dinary corporation dividends, and, as 
such, will constitute taxable income 
only for the purposes of the policy- 
holder's surtax, if any. 


Business Insurance 


First. No deduction may be made 
in computing net income for premiums 
paid for life insurance upon the life of 
an individual, a partner or employe of 
a partnership, or an officer or em- 
ploye of a corporation, where the in- 
surance is payable to such individual, 
partnership, or to the members thereof, 
or to the corporation. 

Second. The proceeds of such life 
insurance, where payable to an indi- 
vidual or to individual members of a 
partnership, or the survivors, will not 
constitute part of their taxable income. 

Third. The proceeds of such life 
insurance when payable to a corpora- 
tion will constitute part of the taxable 
income of the corporation to the extent 
that such proceeds exceed the amount 
of the premiums paid. 

Fourth. The cash surrender value 
of such a policy, as of the beginning 
of any taxable year of the corporation, 
will constitute admissible assets in 
computing invested capital of tae cor- 
poration for the purposes of the excess 
profits tax. 


Estates Tax 


First. Life insurance payable to the 
estate of the insured becomes a part 
of such estate, and as such, is subject 
to the graduated rates of tax fixed by 
the estates tax law. 

Second. Life insurance payable to 
designated beneficiaries will constitute 
a part of such estate to the extent 
that the total amount of the insurance 
payable to all such designated bene- 
ficiaries exceeds the sum of $40,000 and 
the estate will be liable for tax upon 
such excess at the graduated rates of 
tax fixed by the estates tax law. 

Third. In the case of each of the 
last two paragraphs, it must be remem- 
bered that the whole amount of the 
estate of the deceased including such 
insurance as becomes part of the estate 
is entitled to an exemption of $50,000, 
as well as a deduction for debts, ex- 
penses, etc. 
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Life Insurance Commissions 


“Compensation Should Follow Service; 
No Service, No Compensation.” 
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How Federal Taxation Affects Insurance 





By Alexander T. Maclean, Assistant Actuary of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 











The fact that the premiums paid for 
life insurance are not allowed as a de- 
‘duction from income in the calculation 
of income tax and that under certain 
circumstances part 
of the proceeds of a 
life insurance policy 
are taxable is apt to 
create difficulties for 
the average  repre- 
sentative. As far as 
the individual is 
concerned, we believe 
that the premiums 
paid for life insurance should, to some 
extent at least, be exempt. The tax 
upon life insurance is a tax upon thrift. 
fivery man who insures his life removes 
just so much liability from the commun- 
ity at large and unfortunately a discri- 
mination has been made in our tax laws 
against life insurance as compared with 
other forms of thrift. We are, however, 
not concerned for the moment with the 
justice or injustice of this taxation. We 
believe that the general education of 
the population as a whole as to the ben- 
efits of life insurance will ultimately 
have its effect, but that does not help 
us in the meantime. 





A study of the income tax laws is 
bound to prove of the greatest benefit 
to every life insurance representative. 
If he does not study this matter, it will 
at all times create a mental hazard for 
him; but, if he will give some time to 
the consideration of the subject, he will 
find that this very tax, unsound as it is, 
can be made a help to him in his busi- 
Inasmuch as any form of income 
tax reduces the available funds for the 
protection of the beneficiary, there is 
thus created the necessity for larger 
amounts of insurance so that the net 
proceeds shall be sufficient for the pur- 
pose for which they were intended. 
Don’t forget that life insurance is the 
only way in which a sum of money can 
be guaranteed immediately and in full 
at the death of an individual. The ex- 
istence of any tax does not affect, this 
fundamental principle in any way. The 
need of life insurance remains and the 
fact that a high rate of taxation will 
not seriously affect your sales is evi- 
dent by our experience of the current 
year, a year in which the rate of taxa- 
tion has been higher than ever before 
and in which, nonetheless, an extraordi- 
nary increase in the amount of business 
written has been the general experience. 


ness. 


Two Principal Taxes 


There are two principal taxes which 
affect life insurance,—the Federal In- 
come Tax and the Federal Estate Tax. 
The difference in the nature of these 
taxes should be clearly noted. The Fed- 
eral Income Tax is, as the name im- 
plies, a tax upon income only. The Fed- 
eral Estate Tax is a tax upon capital, 
senerally speaking, the capital which 
forms the estate of an individual at his 


death. When a policy becomes payable 
either at maturity or as a death claim, 
the proceeds represent both capital and 
income—capital as far as the estate of 
the insured is concerned—income as far 
as the beneficiaries who will receive the 
proceeds are concerned. This rough 
definition does not of course take into 
account the various exemptions allowed 
under the tax laws but, before consider- 
ing these laws in detail, the difference 
between the two taxes should be clearly 
appreciated. 


The Federal Revenue Act of February, 
1919, provides for the taxation of certain 
forms of income and capital. In addi- 
tion to the law itself, the Treasury De- 
partment makes certain rulings as to 
the interpretation of the act. These 
rulings have the same force,as the law 
itself and thus become in fact a part of 
the law. 


Income Tax 


1. Dividends. Dividends on premium- 
paying policies, whether used in reduc- 
tion of premium or added to the am- 
ount of the policy, are not taxable. Div- 
idends on paid-up policies are taxable 
only where the individual receiving the 
dividend has a net income in excess of 
$5,000. 


2. Death Claims. The proceeds of 
life insurance policies payable upon the 
ceath of the insured to individual bene- 
ficiaries or to the estate of the insured 
are free from income tax. 


3. Matured Endowments. At the ma- 
turity of an endowment policy, the dif- 
ference between the amount of the pol- 
icy and the premiums paid is considered 
as taxable income. This applies only 
where the proceeds of the policy are ac- 
tually received at maturity. If the in- 
sured dies before the maturity of the 
contract, then the proceeds are tax ex- 
empt under paragraph 2 above. 


4. Cash Surrender Values. The am- 
ount of the cash surrender value re- 
ceived is taxable only where such cash 
value is in excess of the premiums paid. 
As the cash value is generally less than 
the premiums paid, no income tax will 
ordinarily arise thereunder. 


5. Life Annuities. Under the rulings 
of the Treasury Department, it has 
been decided that the payments under a 
life annuity are taxable only after the 
annuitant has received in annuity pay- 
ments more than he has paid for the 
annuity. For example, if an annuitant 
paid $1,000 for an annuity of $100 a year, 
the first ten payments under the annuity 
would be tax free. The eleventh and 
subsequent payments would be taxable 
in full. 


Policies Payable Under the Optional! 
Methods of Settlement 
As above stated, the proceeds of life 


insurance policies are not subject to in- 
come tax, As far as we are aware, no 


definite ruling has been made as to the 
nature of any income tax that might 
arise on account of a policy being pay- 
able under one of the options. We be- 
lieve, however, that the annuity received 
by the beneficiary under Massachusetts 
Mutual Options A, B or C is altogether 
free from income tax. The policyholder 
buys with his premium not only the sum 
insured but the right to receive an 
annuity under these options and, as the 
income under the options is guaranteed 
from the beginning of the contract we 
believe such guaranteed income is as 
much the sum insured as the face of 
the policy and especially as the law ex- 
empts the proceeds of life insurance 





It is obvious that if a corporation 
takes a policy and the insured should 
die in the early years of the contract, 
there is a considerable profit to the cor- 
poration in the transaction. To go to 
the other extreme, if the policy remains 
in force for a very long time, the dif- 
ference between the premiums paid and 
the sum insured will not be very great 
and, in all probability, the rate of taxa- 
tion will then be considerably less than 
that in force at the present time. 

Again, the corporation has the option 
of discontinuing the policy and accept- 
ing the cash value upon which no in- 
come tax would be payable on account 
of the fact that the cash value is, only 
in the extreme case, greater than the 
premiums paid. 

By way of illustration, take a Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Ordinary Life 





policies. Even under the most strict in-  jggyeq at age 40 for $100,000 9 
Policy becomes Claim 

, _ Ist Yr. 5th Yr. 10th Yr. 

Premiums Paid (less dividends)....... $3,094 $13,326 $25,400 

PE EE doctxvssdecetvebdeesascctus 100,000 100,000 100,000 
Tax on difference between Sum Insured , 

errr Serer rr 9,690 8,667 7,460 

oe re ee eee eee 90,310 91,333 92,540 











terpretation of the law, no income tax 
would, in any event, be payable under 
these options until the insured had re- 
ceived in annuity payments of an am- 
ount equal to the face of the policy. 
This ruling would carry the tax exemp- 
tion privilege for a good many years to 
come and by that time, in all probabil- 
ity, the rate of income tax will be con- 
siderably reduced. Our opinion, how- 
ever, is that these option payments are 
altogether free from income tax. 


Option D is an entirely different prop- 
osition because it is not an installment 
option but simply a deposit of money 
with the Company. The income at the 
rate of 3 per cent, which is guaranteed 
under these contracts, is subject to the 
tax just as any other interest; but the 
excess interest over the guaranteed 
rate is subject only to the supertax be- 
cause it is not guaranteed and is an in- 
terest dividend only. 

Corporation Policies 

The proceeds of policies payable to a 
corporation come under a different rul- 
ing from that applied to individuals, and 
the amount of the sum insured in ex- 
cess of the premiums actually paid is 
taxable as income. The fact that some 
taxation is payable should not, however, 
be accepted from a corporation as a 
reason why they will not provide them- 
selves with life insurance protection. 

If the corporation, instead of taking 
life insurance, laid aside the amount of 
the premiums, they would not obtain the 
protection they need and ought to have, 
and income tax would be payable on 
these sums just the same as if they 
had been invested in life insurance 
policies. It would be just as logical 
for the corporation to decide to dis- 
continue business because, out of the 
profits, the Government exacts a sub- 
stantial tax. In spite of the tax, how- 
ever, most corporations get along very 
well and make money for their stock- 
holders. 

Life insurance is a necessity to most 
corporations and is a good thing, in spite 
of the tax. In fact, the tax has really 
nothing to do with the matter, because 
the protection that life insurance af- 
fords is a very much greater matter 
than any question of income tax. 


The above figures do not take into ac- 
count a possibility of excess profits tax. 
Assuming such a tax of 40 per cent 
(which is about the average rate pay- 
able for the year 1919) on the difference 
between the sum insured and the pre- 
miums paid, there would still be a net 
receipt to the corporation, if death took 
place during the first year, of eighteen 
times the premium paid; 45 per cent of 
the premiums paid in event of death 
during the fifth year and 250 per cent if 
death occurred during the tenth year, 
and even these excellent returns assume 
a much higher rate of taxation than is 
likely to be experienced. 

All of these figures indicate a substan- 
tial return on the investment if the in- 
sured died during the early years even 
if the high rate of tax be maintained. 

If the contract be surrendered at the 
end of the tenth year, the premiums 
actually paid amount to $25,400. The 
cash surrender value of the policy is 
$17,720. In other words, protection has 
been secured for a period of ten years 
at an average rate of $7.68 (exclusive of 
interest)—a very low cost of insurance. 

Excess Profits Tax 

Another valuable feature of the cor- 
poration policy which should not be for- 
gotten is that under the Excess Profits 
Tax, a corporation is allowed an exemp- 
tion of 

“$3,000 plus an amount equal to 

8 per cent of the invested cap- 

ital for the taxable year.” 
It has been ruled by the Treasury De- 
partment that corporations may include, 
as part of their invested capital, the 
cash surrender value of such policies. 
In the case of the policy above illus- 
trated, this would provide a saving in 
tax on account of the following exemp- 
tions: 


eee $177.12 
Bo RA ee ee 330.80 
a ei ee 487.92 
Di” sanceanwned eemwet 668.32 
MCT! ctu dcddineewen 812.16 
— Kcakeanenewene sas 959.04 
Se tee ewe naka 1,109.12 
ae -  sceeuseweseceseee 1,262.08 
Say. =) Laan vaoes ea ammnee 1,417.60 


The Federal Estate Tax 
The Federal Estate Tax is imposed 
upon the net estate of any decedent dy- 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Selling Education—The Results: 


OHUeCHUHOUnGEUEGeoCQevnsocevenenecenenacenenanecatanetnec ont 








Life insurance, the most far reaching economic 
factor ot modern civilization through its protective 
beneficence, is enjoying a season of production 
heretofore unheard of in the history of the bus- 
iness. Company and individual production records 
are literally being smashed. Achievements of men 
and women carrying rate books and applications 


are everywhere blazoned across the pages of com- 
pany publications. From the city and the village 
alike the story is the same. 


Production is the result of education. 
Education in life insurance selling is obtained 
through and is embodied in experience, 
experience actually encountered by the agent on 


the firing line. 








Oh, life insurance, preserver of homes, provider 
of education, stabilizer of humankind, at what 
height of service is set your goal? It is the con- 
templation of work ahead to be done that makes 
me proud that my lot 1s cast with the life insur- 


ance selling forces. 


To a larger future, 


H. A. ROSENBERG, 
489 Fiery Ave. 
New York 
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Firm and Corporation Insurance 
By George W. Johnston, of Johnston & Collins, General Agents of the Travelers, N. Y. City 
Safety first. It is the universal origination of the corporation which with the company. Sales were brisk. celled as to the remaining life or 


motto. Keep your brakes tight, or 


car will crash. Chains, 
skid. Danger lights and block signals, 
or the The 


builder thinks first of tensile strength 


your or you 


train will be a wreck. 


and fireproof construction. It all costs 


money, of course; but does not this save 
money in the long run? 

Firms and corpora- 
tions cannot afford to omit whatever 
enhances safety. They are sure to run 
into danger zones some time. They are 
all vulnerable. No matter how pros- 
perous, they have ever hanging over 
them one menace inherent among 
human constituents. It is death. For 
so long as men are assets, mortality 
must be reckoned with. And, there- 
fore, business organizations need in- 
surance. Not to have it is to be wil- 
fully blind. And, as to the cost, it is 
compared with other safeguards the 
least burdensome and the most equit- 
able. 

For consider why it is that men form 
firms and corporations. It is not for 
greater gain only. It is also for se- 
curity and for perpetuation of that 
gain. Surely whatever adds to the legal 
creation a new security and perma- 
nence is worthy the study of business 
men. Hence, the argument for part- 
nership and corporation life insurance 
rests not on mere sentiment but on the 
cold logic of facts. 


So in business. 


An Actual Case in Point 


I want to get away from theorizing, 
so here is a plain, true story in illus- 
tration. Two men that I happen to 
know formed a partnership. They were 
essentially salesmen, but of different 


types. Separated, they were only 
salesmen; together, their executive 
ability could be brought into play. 


They appealed each to different classes 
of customers, and their talents dove- 
tailed into each other, each man sup- 
plementing the other. Thus they were 
typical of what constitutes a success- 
ful partnership. 

They figured that together they 
could do more business than divided, 
and they did. And they soon saw that 
by combining they had acquired the 
strength which accompanies union, plus 
a new endurance. They mutually 
agreed that if either died the survivor 
would see that one-half of established 
equities should go to the deceased’s 
estate. This afforded a great satisfac- 
tion and mental comfort. They were 
happier in doing work which seemed 
lasting. All of us revolt at the thought 
of long labor which death may com- 
pletely destroy. 

But gradually, logically and _ inevit- 
ably, these partners drifted into incor- 
poration. Their enlarging business de- 
manded capital and associates. It was, 
besides, not yet truly permanent. Part- 
uerships are ephemeral, and hence the 


does not die. Capital asked first of all 
for stability, perpetuity if possible; and 
so a corporation succeeded this firm. 


Most Business Largely Personal 


Again they sought capital, only to 
have the issue raised that the business 
was largely personal. So most busi- 
ness is. Houses and cash and accounts 
receivable do not alone constitute busi- 
ness; at the core must be that certain, 
indefinable something in the genius 
which so uses material things as to 
fructify and multiply them. And the 
unswer which these men finally made 
to timid or cautious capital was to 
take life insurance. 

Each partner took an individual pol- 
icy on his life; and a third policy, a 
joint one, was secured on the two lives, 
payable if either died. Thus: 


On partner A...... ore 
On partner B...... aN ree 25,000 
Jointly on A and B........ 25,000 


$75,000 


If either died, there was payable: 


One individual policy,...... $25,000 
THO FOIE POMC)... .6cccvece 25,000 


$50,000 


And $25,000 would remain in force on 
the survivor. The policies were all 
made payable to the insured, and by 
them assigned absolutely to the cor- 
poration, which paid premiums just as 
it paid rent, salaries or other running 
expenses. But it was not altogether 
an expense. It was always a contin- 
gent asset for $50,000 or $75,000. And 
it soon became a. very tangible asset. 
This fact came almost as a surprise, 
something not contemplated. The new 
asset was the cash value, which began 
in two or three years and steadily 
increased. And ecch year aa this value 
did increase, the new added value was 
duly entered upon the company’s 
books, because it was just as real as 
money deposited in the bank; it was 
actually a trust company’s certificate 
of deposit, withdrawable at will. These 
entries of assets soon grew into a very 
decided credit balance as an offset 
egainst the cost. 

Capital was obtained because satis- 
fied of security. Nor was the satis- 
faction that of capital only. It was a 
teadying influence to the little com- 
pany’s officers to know that in the 
safe were papers that could be taken 
out and cashed in emergency, or bor- 
rowed upon. The strong box had 
something on the bottom of it. 


How It Met an Emergency 


Then there came a day when things 
went wrong. Collections were slow. 
A floating indebtedness had to be met. 
Discount lines in bank could not be 
enlarged because balances were too 
small. There was nothing the matter 


The only question was one of cash, and 
it had to be raised. With cash to 
meet the obligations there was the op- 
portunity to buy cheap and sell profit- 
ably. There were on hand plenty of 
bills receivable, if only the bank de- 
posits could be so increased as to 
justify an enlargement of credit. So 
the policies were taken out of their 
box, $10,000 borrowed from the insur 
ance company; the money was put in 
bank, the lines of discount were in- 
creased by $50,000, which latter sum 
then became available. This was the 
turning point in the enterprise. The 
policies, taken primarily as life insur- 
ance, proved to be a sinking fund, a 
life preserver. 


Ten Years Pass 


Ten years have passed. The loan has 
been paid off, and the policies are 
back in the safe. The premiums are 
still paid but as a matter of fact no 
longer represent a cost. For the cash 
values are increasing each year by an 
amount larger than the premiums; and, 
though the cash book shows an cutlay, 


the journal shows an even larger 
amount credited as an equity. 
The protection lasts. If either 


man dies, the company will receive a 
sum which would pay off all indebted- 
ness. There will he no need of sacri- 
ficing securities, as generally happens. 
The widow will not have to sell out to 
some new partner or official; for her 
stock will be in a safe concern, which 
will keep on going. The experiment 
has proved satisfactory to the insured, 
the company, its stockholders and 
every one furnishing credit. 


This story is a true one, and repre- 
sentative. Of firms that fail, many 
would have been saved if in early days 
they had carried insurance. No firm 
ever was swamped by the cost. Thon- 
sands disintegrate because they counted 
cost more than safety. 


Methods and Forms 


Joint life policies have done much 
to popularize insurance on firms, ap- 
pealing to men who refuse to consider 
{ie commoner forms, which sound like 
an old story. The joint policy attracts 
by its peculiarity, its novelty, and by 
its direct adaptation to a need. There 
is also involved in the purchase of 
joint policies an amusing element of 
human nature; for each partner knows 
that he and his estate may profit, and 
feels that the other man is helping to 
pay for it. Each may be carrying alli 
the individual insurance he wants; but 
here is something good that does not 
come out of his salary; his partner, 
the firm—somebody outside of himself, 
provides the premiums. 

These contracts 
three, four or more lives. If either 
or any one of the insured dies, the 
policy is paid and is henceforth can- 


may cover two, 


lives. 
As it is payable once only, there is 
a disadvantage in this cancellation, for 


the survivors may then be unable to 
secure other insurance. It is, there- 
fore, highly advisable to supplement 


& joint policy by individual policies on 
each of the insured. For example, if 
two are being covered, a good 
formula is to have one-half of the total 
insurance in the form of a joint policy, 
the other half in two individual ones: 
thus $50,000 joint, and $25,000 on one 
life, $25,000 on the other. 

As to the of joint compared 
with individual policies, the following 
table will illustrate: 


lives 


cost 


Ordinary Life 


Age Rate on 1 Life 

30 17.19 ) Joint on 2 Lives 
35 20.11 ( 28.73 

20 Payment Life 
30 24.71 ) 
35 27.67 { 36.61 
20 Year Endowment 

30 40.89) ‘ 

35 41.52( 47.29 

This indicates a very moderate 
charge indeed. It also shows that in 


endowments the joint cost is nearer 
than on other forms to the cost of a 
single life policy. In fact the joint 
endowment is beyond doubt the best 
contract for a firm. It gives insurance 
against death, and besides against 
financial disturbances which come so 
often. It is a business reserve. 


Principles Which Should Be 
Understood 


Certain features of joint life insur- 
ance are mysteries to agents and the 

There is, for example, much 
vague talk as to rates, which 
seem to some too high and to others 
too low. Now, insurance becomes more 
attractive to both and sellers 
as it is better understood, and, there- 
fore, I may be rendering a service by 
showing that the same exact principles 


public. 


loose, 


buyers 


which everyone is satisfied underlie 
ordinary insurance per‘ain as well to 
joint insurance. 


The problem of a policy covering two 
lives is a combination of two proba- 
bilities: the probability that one per- 
son will die, the probability that the 
other will die. Now, how much greater 
are the two combined than either one 


separately? What measures the joint 
hazard as being greater than either 
life? 


It is amusing to note the fallacies 
ene hears expressed on this 
Some think that the 
should be the sum of the charge for 
one life plus half the charge for the 
other life. Others think that the life 


(Continued on page 57) 
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agents charge 
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$20,000,000.00 


in 1918! 


@ Results speak volumes, but not always the real 
story. 


@ Back of the business written by this Agency fast 
vear, which business we are again bettering month 
by month, are peculiarly efficient METHODS— 
METHODS which are standing the test of time; 
METHODS which, as experience and study make 
them more thorough and scientific, are proving in- 


creasingly successful; METHODS, the mastery of 


which spelis the difference between success and fail- 
ure: METHODS, the superior of which we do not be- 
lieve are in possession of any other group of salesmen 
in the world. 


'L. A. CERF 


Manager for Greater New York 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INS. CO. 


of Business Over the Counter 
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Selling lncomes 





By Henry Moir, Vice-President and Actuary, Home Life 











life 
of their prog- 


Some of the most successful 
agents attribute much 
1ess in recent years to their practice 
of discussing the income which can be 
beneficiary turough life in- 
Rather than talk about cash 


left to a 
surance. 


avuilable at death they refer to the 
income thereafter. They show how 


easy it is for a lump sum to be lost by 


poor investments or fool friends and 
to be appropriated by designing trus- 
tees. They speak of tne absolute safety 
or the 


of a life in- 


and certainty of an income; 
soundness and _ stability 
stronger than a 


sun nce company— 


bank or a trust company. They point 
to the benefit of leaving money which 
will go directly to a beneficiary with- 
cut passing through the estate of the 
insured. It is thus free from delays 
of executorship or administration; it is 
also relieved to a great extent of in- 
deductions. 


heritance taxes and other 


Larger Amounts—Popularity 


These are the arguments in brief 
form, all familiar to well posted and 


up-to-date life insurance agents. They 
appeal to better class, educated men. 
and enable the agent to sell insurance 
in much larger amounts than would be 
possible if he were to talk only of a 
fixed sum payable at death. An in- 
come of $100 per month for twenty 
years is the equivalent of some $18,000 
of insurance payable in cash. 
Discussion of income insurance is 
becoming more and more frequent; in- 
deed it is easier to sell this form in 
America today than at any time be- 
increase in popu- 


fore. The sudden 


larity has arisen partly because of 
the sound advantages which belong to 
the plan itself, and partly as a result 
of federal legislation which gave the 
national stamp of approval to this 
form of insurance for the benefit of the 
soldiers and saiilors through the War 


Risk Insurance Bureau. 
Avoids Delays and Outlays 

When there is a named beneficiary, 
over age twenty-one, the income com- 
mences immediately on proof of death 
of the insured. Moreover, this form of 
protection will become more and more 
the 
point through the tendency to increase 


desirable from insured’s stand; 


the taxation of inheritances and es- 
tates. This increased taxation is not 


only a federal impost, but is also a 
marked tendency in the various states 
of the union. Quite a number of states 


now take a part of all large inheri- 


tances, and the number has been in- 
creasing. If a named beneficiary gets 
#n income directly from a policy which 
cannot be cashed, forestalled, or as- 
seems but little doubt 
that t#&xation as an inheritance, if im- 


signed, there 


posed at all, will be reduced to a 


minimum. 
Familiar Forms 


The more familiar forms of income 
insurance are: 


1. The Life Income with payments 
for twenty years guaranteed; and 


2. The income for Twenty Years 


certain. 
But a life agent is not limited to 
these two forms, which should only 


be recommended for relatively large 
amounts of insurance exceeding $5,000 
of cash equivalent. Other forms of in- 
come can be made desirable in smaller 
amounts. 

For example, $50 per month for five 
years certainly represents insurance 
of less than $3,000 of face value. 

It is often said among social work- 
ers that if a working man’s family can 


be cared for during the first year after 


the death of the breadwinner, the 
family can thereafter struggle along 
and make ends meet somehow. The 


young baby, if there is one, needs less 
care; the widow can find something to 


do; the older children help. The result 
is that some thoughtful welfare workers 
would feel greatly relieved if the be- 
reaved families had an income even 
for as short a period as one year after 
the Ac- 


cordingly, a small policy of $50 per 


death of the breadwinner. 
month for one year, with enough cash 
to pay funeral expenses will often tide 
over @ worthy family until they can 
tend for themselves—only $1,000 of in- 
surance altogether, costing some $2 or 
$3 per month. 
Lapses in War Risk Insurance 

It may be said as against the fore- 
going that the very heavy lapse rate in 
the war risk insurance would indicate 
that the income policy is perhaps not 
20 deserving of popularity as has been 
thus stated. But such lapses have bu* 
little to do with the popularity of the 
form of income insurance, although 
three-quarters of the insurance placed 
on the soldiers’ lives has already been 
allowed to lapse and more is likely to 
go. The reasons for the lapses are 
readily seen. In the first place, like 
all government agencies, the rules of 
the War Risk Bureau are too rigid. 


Many, if not most of the soldiers, 


would like to keep up their insurance 
for a small amount; but they cannot 
leaving $1,000 


instalments of 


see any advantage in 
payable in 
$5.75 


years. 


monthly 


each over a period of twenty 


$85 
per month for one year, the insurance 


If the instalments were 


would be more appreciated. 
The 
War 


the 
than 


experts associated with 


Risk Bureau have more 





HENRY MOIR 


once urged incrdased liberality and 
greater pliability for this insurance. 
Bills have been introduced, and one 
is now before Congress, which will 
greatly improve the status of the 
benefits. But the diniculties of Gov- 
ernment management are well illus- 
trated by the fact that essential im- 
provements have been desired and 


urged for more than a year and have 
not yet become effective. 

The heavy 
attributed to— 


lapses may be briefly 
1. Compulsion in the sale of poli- 
cies—the insurance was nor taken 
voluntarily by all the men, but un- 
der duress, more or less specific. 
2. Many men were told in France 
that their policies would be taken 


over by private companies after 
the war—a _ statement lacking 
foundation. 


3. Policies cannot be assigned to 
a bank or other creditor. 

4. Men were told that the 
insurance would take the place of 
pensions—an _ illogical statement 
widely disseminated. It is like 
telling a man that plenty of water 
will do instead of food: intuitively 
he knows better. 


also 


5. The crowning trouble was that 
no attention was paid to thousands 
of letters of inquiry or complaint. 
Confidence Essential to Insurance 


These features of War Risk have 





undermined the confidence of the sol- 
diers; and we now this excellent 
offer by the government rejected (or 
at least neglected) by them 
of the bureaucratic methods 
the offer has been made. Complete. 
faith in the ultimate soundness and 
spirit of fair play is the first essential 
for successful life insurance. The War 
Risk insurance may be fitly described 


see 


because 
in which 


as a good thing spoiled by lack of 
confidence. 
Despite the foregoing, there will 


doubtless remain a farge nucleus of 
good government life insurance on the 
ves of soldiers sailors. Better 
legislation is follow. and 
many claims are being paid in monthly 
instalments to 


ani 


bound to 


beneficiaries of those 


soldiers who either died in action or 
as a result of the influenza epidemic. 
Every such puyment is good adver 


tisement for this ‘form of protection. 
and as time wears on the benefits will 
be seen more and more clearly, while 
the objections will doubtless be over- 
come. 


Come to Stay 


We may, therefore, say without fear 
of dispute, that Insurance 
taken a firm plece in life 


salesmanship, that it has come to stay. 


income has 


insurance 
Agents thus write larger and more 
permanent policies; while in 
of small policies of $1,000 and $2,000 
each the system of part cash and part 
income for a year or two is one which 
is now developing and can with great 


advantage be further cultivated. 


the case 


ONE CASE BROUGHT OTHERS 


Successful Work by William W. Rivers 
of New York in Writing Busi- 
ness Insurance 
William W. Rivers, of New York re- 
cently did some remarkably good work 
for the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety in writing business insurance 
First, he induced the proprietor of one 
of the foremost business houses in New 
York to take out $150,000 additional in- 
surance with a premium of nearly 
$8,000. This applicant was so pleased 
and satisfied with the way his case was 
handled that he induced his partners 
to take additional insurance aggregating 
$200,000 on their lives, Mr. Rivers thus 
closing in one week's time practically 
$350,000, each c:se accompanied by a 

check for the full premium. 

Mr. Rivers is a diligent worker. He 
specializes in selling the convertible 
policy as embodying all the standard 
features of life, limited payment and 
endowment, including a life income 
settlement at maturity if desired. 


MANY YEARS BRIDGED 

Eben B. S: nkey of the state of Wash- 
ington, has been a policyholder of the 
New England Mutual Life for forty- 
seven years. Recently Mr. Sankey was 
photographed in Seattle with Marion 
R. Cummings. who at the time was the 
newest member of the company's gen- 


eral agency family. The photograph 
was circulated by the company with 
this caption: “A Handclasp That 


Bridges Many Years.” 
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Life Insurance 
Is Just 


Arriving 


After seventy-five years of constructive work by the life insurance 
companies through their agency forces supplemented recently by the 


effects of 


Government Insurance 
Influenza 
Liberty Loans 


the insuring public is at last automatically realizing the value of life in- 
surance to the home and business. 


1919 will see the largest amount of new insurance ever written in 
the history of the business. It is our belief that this is but a fore-runner 
of what is to come. This year’s business will be small compared with 
results five and ten years hence. 


Therefore, unrivalled opportunity awaits those already established 
in the business and gives a very real basis upon which new agents may 
grasp life insurance selling as a vocation. 


Clean habits, optimism, initiative and willingness to apply oneself 
eight hours a day regularly spells success in our business. 


The facilities of this office are at your disposal 


IVES & MYRICK, Managers 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


38 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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The Day of Life Insurance 





By Darwin P, Kingsley, President of the New York Life 














In his Columbus, Ohio, speech Presi- 
dent Wilson quoted Carlyle’s saying 
that “Back of the hundred days of 
terror in the French Revolution lay 
several Lundred years of agony and 
wrong.” 

Dr. Andrew D. White describes, in 
the preface to his “History of the War- 
fare of Science with Theology,” the 
work the Russian mujiks were doing 
under the windows of the American 
embassy in St. Petersburg. They were 
busy with pick and shovel, he said, 
making channels in the ice to let in the 
vays of the sun and afford outlets for 
the rising waters, in order that the ice 
might break away gradually “and the 
river flow on beneficent and beautiful.” 

These two extr.cts suggest in differ- 
ent ways, what has happened in life 
insurance. In this year nineteen hun- 
dred and nineteen there is a demand 
for life insurance——it is practically 
selling itself. Life insurance men fore- 
saw what was coming and 
from the New York legisl ture last 
“pring a modification of the law which 
limits the amount of new business a 
company may do in a calendar year. 
The change from indifference and un- 
reasoning opposition to cordial and 
glad acceptance has come only after 
vears of argument and demonstration; 
but gradually the barriers have melted 
away and the stream flows on “beneti- 
cent and beautiful.” 


secured 


Any man who carried 2 rate book 
twenty, thirty, forty years ago could 
tell interesting stories of the opposi- 
fion he had to meet: Life insurance 
was irreligious—a flying in the face of 
Providence; life insurance was “blood 
money”’—a loving wife could never 
touch it; if a life company could make 
money by insuring lives, a man could 
make or save money by insuring his 
own life; my family are long-lived—I 
shall die in my nest at a ripe old age; 
if a man puts his money at interest 
he will have more than he will to in- 
zure his life; I’m young yet, I’ll wait till 
I get married; men at age 21 live, on 
the average, over 41 years longer, why 
worry? I earned my living from the 
time I was twelve years old, if I Mie 
young my children can do the same; 
my wife objects; I need all my money 
in my business; I have enough now 
to take care of my family if I should 
die; wait till next year; the life com- 
pany may fail; the agent wants to in- 
sure me in order that he may get the 
commission. 

Agents have answered these objec- 
tions and fallacies and others like them 
a thousand times. And it is because 
they did so—patiently and persistently 

that the great day of life insurance 
has now come—come for the com- 
panies, for the agents and for the 
public. 

The semi-centennial history of the 
New York Life Insurance Company. 
published in 1895, was inscribed “To 
the Agents of the Company, living and 


dead—whose labors constitute a_his- 
tory too voluminous to be written.” 
The history of the company, 1895-1905, 
vublished ten years later, was dedi- 
cated “To the noble army of the in- 
sured in all lands who are givin a 
practical illustration of two great prin- 
ciples—co-operation of the .strong and 
consideration for the weak—principles 
that will yet transform the world.” 
What we see now is the fruit of the 
faithful labors of the men with the 
rate book—most of whom are dead. 





DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 


They did their work in digging chan- 
Aels to let in the sunlight and to pro- 
vide an outlet for the rising waters 
of discontent with the hard conditions 
of life. The principles upon which lfTe 
insurance is founded are at last recog- 
nized as embodying the best hope of 
the world, and men are appealing to 
them as never before to right wrongs 
and correct abuses and evils that are 
world wide and age long. 

Certain striking events have hastened 
ihe breaking away of old barriers, but 
these barriers would not have suddenly 
collapsed had they not been under- 
mined by long and faithful work. The 
great war was one of these events; the 
influenza epidemic was another. The 
war was a demonstration on a gigantic 
scale that the improbable calamity 
could happen. It upset all calculations 
and filled the world with uncertainties 
and consternation Millions of men 


were taken from their homes—their 
families must be provided for. Every 
great business must do its. part. 


Every business had to submit to the 
acid test. Some could not stand it; 
some could in part. Life insurance al- 
most alone was adopted by the govern- 
ment as a part of its great war program. 
The most skilled actuaries of the coun- 
try, using the experience of the com- 
panies as a basis, devised the war 
risk insurance for soldiers and sail- 
ors, to be carried on by a bureau of the 


Treasury Department. Everybody 
}.nows the details of the plan. It swept 
through the ranks of the army and 
through the navy like fire through 
prairie grass. In a short time the bu- 
reau of war risk insurance was carry- 
ing more insurance than all the private 
companies combined. 

But the men at home had their les- 
son also. The influenza broke out, and 
in a few months carried off more peo- 
mle than the war. A thing more im- 
rrobable than war followed hard on 
the heels of war. Then men woke up. 
They saw the truth as if it had been 
written in letters of fire across the sky. 
They saw that life insurance is neces- 
sary to safe living. As time goes on 
they will see more and more clearly 


that it is founded in the nature and 
ueeds of man; that it is democratic in 
principle and in operation; that it is 
allied to primal instincts and to per- 
sistent forces; that it is just and yet 
altruistic; that it is based upon the 
law of equality, yet bestows its great- 
est benefits upon the distressed and 
the unfortunate; that it ministers to 
self respect, to business stability, to 
social and industrial needs, and to the 
highest and noblest affections of the 
soul. And they will not be disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision. 

The day of life insurance has come: 
the agents’ justification has come; but 
the full splendors of that day, and the 
full service of the agent, are yet to be 
fully appreciated. 
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H. B. Rosen Produced $20,000,000 
Up to July | 
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One of the questions most frequently 
put to The Eastern Underwriter has 
“What is Harry Rosen writ- 
In the greatest period 


heen this: 
ing this year?” 
of activity that life insurance has ever 
known other agents have been curious 
to know whether the world’s leading 
producer has been keeping up with the 
phenomenal pace at which he went last 
year and the year before. 

The answer is that for the first six 
months of this year Mr. Rosen paid 
for $20,000,000. The Eastern Under- 
writer’s authority for this statement is 
Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, Mr. Rosen’s “boss,” as 
Since July 1 he 
has written more millions. 

The most significant feature of this 
agent’s production is that there is noth- 
ing spasmodic about his writings; it 
is an achievement of intensified pro- 
duction in which small policies figure 
“s well as large policies, in which the 


the agent calls him. 


doctrine of insurance is carried to the 
Lumble wage earner as well as to the 
millionaire. 

While policies of great size of course 
are frequently written by Mr. Rosen he 
works just as conscientiously to land 
“a little fellow,” writing to suit his re- 
cuirements, because his requirement for 
the insurance is just as great. Mr. 
Rosen knows no such thing as office 
hours, and on Sundays and at night he 
is as busy as during the day. 

Probably the remarkable 
achievement during the year was when 
he challenged the members of the Park 
l.Low branch of the New York Life in a 
two months’ contest on number of ap- 
plications. He won this despite tae 
fact that he had another contest on 
during part of the period, during which 
le had to secure more subscriptions for 
Liberty Bonds than all other agents of 
the New York Life in Greater New 


most 


York. 
other contest was not so easy but Mr. 


He won this contest easily. The 


Kosen was victorious, turning in mora, 
chan six hundred applications, and 
some days writing more than twenty 
applications a day. In one month dur 
ing this contest his production reached 
$4,000,000. It is doubtful if such a feat 
can be accomplished again by a life 
unless Mr. Rosen 
makes the attempt when no doubt he 


could turn the trick again. 


insurance agent; 


To sum up: As a personal producer 
of individual policies Mr. Kosen is in a 
¢lass by himself. His breakdown has 
frequently been predicted, but he is 
still in the ring, as his record shows. 
in analyzing this production it should 
be remembered that he does not write 
“erm insurance; neither does he em- 
ploy brokers. . 


McFEE WITH PROVIDENT LIFE 
& TRUST 


Chicago, September 23.—John R. 
McFee, well known Chicago life under- 
writer and life insurance author, has 
left the Penn Mutual Life to become as- 
sociated with the Chicago agency of 
the Provident Life & Teuv 

Mr. McFee has been nia ihat be 
is again a prize winner in the essay 
contest conducted by the National As- 
:ociation of Life Underwriters. This 
makes him a four time winner, a: he 
was awarded the Calef cup on two oc- 
casions and the Ben Williams vase 
last year and again this year. 


. 


Recently, E. Roy Van 
Levven and John A. Gel- 
latly, of Seattle, Wash., 
New York Life men, paid 
for $131,500 insurance wu, 
insuring 41 people in many dineren* 
oecupations, in a territory having only 
1,100 population. This was done in one 
month. Average premium was $45.32 
per thousand. Total premiums were 
over $6,000. 


Good Work 


in 
One Month 
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“APP—A—DAY” “APP—A—DAY” 





This agency believes in education, ethics and 

co-operation to achieve production results 

through personally trained men, whose goal 
is an 


“APP—A— DAY” 


every working day. 
This goal has been reached by some of our 
agents at the present time, and several more of 
them give promise of a like accomplishment. 


PEREZ F. HUFF 


General Agent 


91 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


“APP—A—DAY” “APP—A—DAY” 
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Writing Big Policies of Life Insurance 





By Charles E. Ives, Ives & Myrick, New York 











You ask for an article about “big 
policies,’ a subject more alluring than 
practical to the agent at large. But 
big policies apparently have to be 
written as well as little ones; in fact, 
they are a kind of inevitable by-prod- 
uct of the latter. In the development 
of life insurance, as in the history of 
most institutions, the smell unit is the 
crusader and the large then follows in 
its train—attracts the attention 
but never leads. Industrial expansion 
in this country during the last thirty 
or forty years has gradually thrown 
great responsibility upon the individ- 
ual and brought imperative 
reasons for larger insurance. Recentty 
inheritance taxation has added another 
and natural ce se for it. 


most 


business 


direct 

Perhaps the largest cases written in 
this office recently have been developed 
from this latter cause. As the average 
agent is more interested, or thinks he 
is, in the concrete than in the abstract, 
we will restrict the rest of this article 
io a story of two pioneer cases, writ- 
ten in relation to inheritance taxation. 
But let us add here, that 
ion, if agents were in hurry to 
rush to the “seeming the 
concrete—and would give more thought 


in our opin- 
less 


practical” 


to fundamental principles (call it the 
abstract) they would be better able, 
later on, to put the concrete to more 


practical The more man is ab- 
sorbed by the absolute, the 
will be of the finite 
a paradox than a contradiction. 


use. 
more he 
which is more of 


The cases we have in mind; in fact, 


all similar cases, seem to prove two 
sums: that the appreciation and rec- 
ognition by the public mind, of life 


has reached such a 
that, broadly speaking, it can now be 


assumed that most prospective clients 


insurance, point, 


have somewhere in the back of their 
heads the same thoughts that the 
egent has—it is the agent’s problem 


to co-ordinate these thoughts, as it 
were. Secondly, that even if 
ance ‘aken to provide funds for inheri- 
tence duties is taxed, the need for in- 
surance is no less. 


insur- 


Made Up List of Twenty-five 
Names 


Well, anyway, as soon as we saw, as 


doubtless most other managers and 
general agents did, that inheritance 
taxes were to become an important 


item in large estates, we naturally as- 
sumed that there were not a few men 
in our territory, who, if they could 
have some of their thoughts co-ordi- 
nated by us, would buy large policies. 
So to start with we made up a list of 
twenty-five names of men who for one 
ancther, mostly obvious, 
would be possible materfal for this 
campaign. After measuring each case 
as well as we could from data, that we 


reason or 


could get in usual or special ways, 
agents were assigned, according to 


their capabilities as we saw them, to 


eoevaneennenenseaveneuenignne 


this work. First a letter was sent, 
covering our points, as strongly and 
hriefly as we knew how. The letter, 


which was mailed two days before the 
first call, was primarily sent as a basis 
of approach (though we found out later 
that in these two cases the letter got 
to the principal and was read and kept 
by him). 
that 
excuse, “I've no 


Another reason was the hope 
a letter would discount a common 
You 
may submit the proposition in writing 
and I'll let you know if I’m interested.” 


more time now. 


The letters for the most part were 
resume of our pamphlet, “Life 
imsurance in 


but a 
Inheritance 
assume that 
the insurance 
premises by the 
general. Mention 
the plan could not be 
kind 


F.elation to 


Taxation,” and tended to 
the 


were 


basic reasons for 


now accepted 
world in 
that 
misconceived as a 
but rather that if 
ernment jin its collection; 


business 
was made 
of an evasion, 
facilitated the 
that it meant 
immediate cash to the government and 


ZOV- 


a 5 per cent discount to the estate. 


The point was also made that the pol- 


icy in whole or in part, could be left 
with the company as a kind: of auto- 
matic trust fund (at current rates) in 
case there should be a favorable mar- 


ket for selling securities or 
the 


for reasons of 


property 


which estate did not care to hold 


interest unevenness, in- 
advisability, ete. This also 
later 


on one of the men we speak of. 


point we 


learned made some impression 


The first case written was the fourth 
man on the list. It was 
agent, 
hitherto 
yet gone 

had, years ago, 
in some educational work 


assigned to an 
had 
had not as 
the 
been 


who, though he written 


smaller lines and 
this 


some 


into phase of busi- 


ness, inter 
ested in con- 
nection with a committee of which this 
(but that 


the egent be known to the prospect is 


prospect had been a member 
not always as important as is generally 
thought). This agent 
who, if we could get far 


was also a man 


enough inter 


ested in an idea, would co-operate with 


thoroughness and _ persistency. He 


called at the prospect's office two days 


after the letter was mailed. As we 
knew this prospect to be a man who 
sees a point quickly and acts accord 


ingly, the agent was cautioned not to 


Lhe led into or to dwell on techniecali- 
ties, but assume that the prospect 
knew the value of insur nee in this 


connection and rather to lead the mind 
to the 
cet this 


him to 
difficulty ?—out 
of the way first. The prospect sent out 
that he had the letter, that he 
remembered the agent and would see 
him at 2.30 the next day 


medical side. and urge 


shall we say, 


word 


(This sounds 
quite easy, but it must be remembered 
thet twenty-two out of 
the first list are still 
much greater proportion of 
later lists.) 


twenty-five on 
unreached, as is 
hundreds 
of others on 


The prospect kept the appointment 


Me 








business men 
He told the agent that he 
steadily refused 


promptly, as successful 
usually do. 
had insurance 
agents, but, glancing at the letter which 


to see 


l.y on his desk, he said ae had had 
some such idea for some time and 
thought he might as well get the job 
over with now. He said something 
obout the amount and cost, but the 
agent quickly suggested that he let 


him over, as the 
zmount, to some extent, would depend 


the doctors look 


on the examination (not a new idea), 
remarking incidentally that the cost 
would run about so much a _ million, 


though able 


more adequate amount issued. 


The though 
a sudden business trip delayed it, for- 


he hoped to be to get a 


examination was made 


tunately with no adverse’ results. 
72,000,000 was issued and paid for, 


$250,000 in the Mutual and the rest in 
The pol- 
icies were written on the ordinary life 
plan. 


twenty-one other companies. 


In looking back on this case we see 


three things underlying: (1) That 
whatever this man had in his mind, 
the letter seemed to crystallize. (2) 
That he knew the agent to be a man 
of character and of serious purpose. 
and (8) that that rare and much 
abused thing-——-the psychological mo- 
ment—played its part—‘fortune favor- 
ed” us there—though the “divine law 
of average” has much to do with des- 


tiny. 
$1,000,000 Case 


The second case was a good deal like 
the first in its 


took 


though it 

One million 
$200,000 in the 
and the rest in 11 
policy 


inception, 
longer to develop. 
was finally issued here; 
Mutual, 
panies 
But 


place 


other com- 
above). 
we were to 


(same form as 


the morning on which 
the 
out with a report that Congress might 
life And 
we brought the policies to the client’s 
office, we were confronted with: “Did 
you see that they’re going to soak life 


this line newspapers came 


tax large insurance. when 


insurance with taxes? Do you think 
it will go through?” We had to say 
we thought it would, but that it only 


made his need greater for the policies 
had 
them 


more if he 
that the actual tax on 


we already and for 
could get 
the insurance was nothing compared to 


the whole estate—that his problem was 


not a matter of “time,” not “amount,” 


of serious depreciation loss, disastrous 
that boiled 
leaving “his” 
estate,” that 
and the 


inconvenience down to a 


question of estate or 
the 
more 
the 


mind, as 


leaving “an 
ment cash 
in the estate, the 
This brought to his 
truths often do, a 


he started to tell 


govern- 
wanted cash 
more estate 
abstract 
and 


concrete case, 


about a man in his 


line of business-—in fact a partner of 
hi father upon whose death there 
was found among the papers, some 
stock in property in a Western state 


which had been taken over nominally 
by this man ago. It had been 
considered, if not exactly worthless, at 
least of 


years 


problematical value, but had 
frown recently to unexpected value. 
When this was inventoried it added 
considerably to the size of the tax 
which was already larger than was 


originally planned for. 
deceased (a 


The son of the 
personal friend of our 
client) admitted that he was “put to 
it” *o raise the cash for the tax, al- 
though the estate was one of many 
millions. The “Ancient Mariner” came 
mind 


to our and 


we felt like saying 
the “same old story’—‘money, money 
everywhere, but not a cent in cash”: 
but something has taught insurance 
men that appropriate remarks are 
never appropriate in the wrong place. 
So we waited until he had finished, 
put the policies and premium bill on 
his desk. Nothing further was said 
until he, in his own careful, methodical 
way made out his check for $35,506, and 
gave it to us. 


“But,” says the agent, “this sounds 


like another easy case.” Well, so it 
was, though there was a lot of pre 
thinking, quick acting, careful hand- 
ling and a good deal of anxiety to be 
gone through with before it seemed 
easy to us. As a matter of fact, it is 


the smaller cases that are the hardest 
the and 
tension under the big ones make them 


the harder job. 


to write, but nervous strain 


and in conclusion 
following 
to be, among 
our 


selling pro- 


In this connection 
may we make the observa- 
That 
many 

and in 


tion? there seems 
the 


iess, 


true precepts in busi- 


fact, in most 
fessions, a false psychology, which at 
the moment seems a natural attribute, 


probably because it is a common weak- 


ness in human nature. This is an 
exaltation of bulk, as such—a thing 
that makes sensible men chase rain- 


lows, knowing that they are rainbows. 
There may be a kind of idealism under- 


lving this something, but only when 
ail sensationalism has been turned 
into intelligent and persistent hard 


work based on a rational hope of suc- 
Hundreds of agents have made 
a furious study of inheritance tax in- 


cess. 


surance, to the neglect of other work, 
who have never written and probably 
this con- 


matter in 


write a case in 


that 


never will 


nection, or for connec- 


tion with any “big scheme” which is 
to startle the world and do a life's 
work in a day. And many agents of 


this type, when we suggest an equally 
study of a practical plan for 
general business, such as our “Formula 
scientifically determining the 
of insurance jin relation to living costs,” 


serious 


amount 


ete., immediately lose interest, because 
they think it work with their 
$100,000 prospect; or thev 


common e€xX- 


won't 
because 


think it too technical—a 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Knowledge Is Power 
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WN 


It is both a privilege and a pleasure 
to be a part of the propelling force of 


The Gold Book of 
Life Insurance Selling 


The educational value of the experi- 
ences recorded in the columns of this 
volume gives to life insurance produc- 
ers a far look toward ideal conditions 
throughout tte field in the world’s 
greatest business. 


nn 


F. W. SHANBACHER AGENCY, Inc. 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co 
Ridgway, Pa. 
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Expansion of Life Insurance into 


the Field of Life and Accident 





By Harwood E, Ryan, Equitable Life Assurance Society 














A recent uiterance has appeared in 
the insurance press from a man of 
long experience in accident insurance 
which is worthy of more than passing 
attention. In a more or less facetious 
vein he criticizes the old line life com- 
panies for their adoption of double in- 
demnity as an integral part of their 
insurance service. He implies, if he 
does not quite say, that the rates at 
which this protection is being offered 
to the insuring public are inadequate 
and the inference may be drawn that 
he regards this iatter day development 
as an unsound one. 

It may be conceded perhaps that tne 
granting of an additional death bene- 
fit when the cause of death is of acci- 
dental origin is illogical but the de- 
mand for this concession is real and 
its attractiveness can scarcely be ques- 
tioned. We may wave aside the ob- 
jection that it is illogical therefore and 
examine more closely into the causes 
which serve to create the demand for 
accidental death benefits. 

The Chief Hazard 50 Years Ago 

When accident insurance had its in- 
ception in this country some fifty years 
ago, the chief hazard insured against 
was that of travel by steam railroad. 
The first accident policy we are told 
was one sold in connection with a rail- 
way ticket and insured the purchaser 
for the duration of the trip, from the 
point of departure to destination. Now- 
adays, one rarely considers the possi- 
bility of a rail accident and the splen- 
cid achievements of American rail- 
roading have in fact happily reduced 
even their probability to infinitesimal 
proportions. 

With the diminution of danger in 
the use of railways, however, many 
other and more serious hazards have 
sprung up. Among these may be men- 
tioned in particular those due to the 
crowth of urban population (or the 
general congestion hazard) and those 
specifically attributable to the rapidly 
increasing use of motor vehicles. Thus, 
while the particular type of hazard 
which gave accident insurance its first 
momentum has all but disappeared, 
there are many other types which have 
increased in frequency and in serious 
effect so that insurance against the 
consequences of personal injury has 
found a permanent reason for being. 
Furthermore, most men who carry 
life insurance reckon the consequences 
of a sudden, unforeseen contingency 
which, happening, would leave their 
affeirs in a state of unpreparedness 
that would be less likely to exist in 
of death following a period of 
illness. Finally—and this is the im- 
portant consideration—accident insur- 
ence can be offered in conjunction with 
life insurance at the minimum of cost, 
not because life companies are ready 


case 


to offer such protection below cost— 
as implied by the critic just referred 
to—but because the accident benefit 
can be woven into the life program and 
handled scientifically as regards un- 
derwriting, business-getting and claim 
investigation. 
Economy 

If there has been one thing more 
than another to be desired in connec- 
tion with the conduct of accident in- 
surance in the United States it has 
been to devise a more economical 
method of procuring and caring for the 
business once it has been obtained. 
Sveryone knows that an accident pol- 
icy is practically resold at least once 
a year. As in fire insurance, the risk 
is regarded as constant, the rates are 
the same each year and there accrues 
no increasing equity, which like the 
reserve under a life policy makes the 
contract more valuable to retain with 
the passing of iime. One very obvious 
way therefore of making accident in- 
surance worth more to Mr. Policy- 
holder is to combine it with his life 
insurance policy thus furnishing the 
protection at lower and_ safe- 
guarded from “switching” at each suc- 
ceeding policy anniversary. This is 
precisely what the life companies are 
doing when they offer the double in- 
demnity and disability benefits. 

Accident insurance in conjunction 
with life policies is not a new or a 
yadical depsrture. It has been going 
on for more than ten years, possibly 
for much longer. Only it was not.at 
first regarded so generally in the light 
of accident insurance because the 
waiver of premium benefit for total 
and permanent disability was designed 
primarily to protect the life insurance 
against lapse. But indirectly this has 
the same pecuniary result as payment 
of a cash settlement to the irsured. 
Here, at any rate, was the thin enter- 
ing wedge and when life insurance 
adopted premium weziver for perma- 
nent disability it took its first toddling 
steps in the field of accident insur- 
ance. 

What then is the next logical 
velopment? Here we have a great ag- 
gregation of insurance machinery en- 
dowed with legal authority to extend 
‘ts service to policyholders and to the 
public at large. Does not the oppor- 
tunity suggest an endeavor to supply 
on a larger scale the broader protec- 
tion which accident and also sickness 
insurance can bring to bear? In the 
four years ended December 31, 1917, 
accident insurance as written by com- 
panies reporting to the New York In- 
surance Department increased only 15 
per cent as against a normal insur- 
ence increase of 23 per cent for lines 
other than Hfe. There are certain 
natural limitations to the rate at which 


cost 


de- 


accicent insurance as ordinarily con- 
ducted may extend its growth. Most 


important is the heavy lapse due to 
the absence of inherent pulling power 
in the ordinary accident policy. Any 
line of insurance should be able to 
grow at least as rapidly as the wealth 
ond population of the community grow 

inceed more rapidly because of con- 
tinual improvements in management 
and sales methods. 

Solution of Conservation Problem 

A possible solution to this problem 
of conservation-—-for it is just that 
may be found in a radicaliy different 
way of viewing the accident insurance 
business. The orthodox method of 
underwriting an ceciaent policy is to 
reserve the privilege of cancellation. 


Sy this means the insuring com»yiny 
by constantly eliminating impaired 
lives undertakes to grant insurance 


from year to year at the same rate of 
premium. Recent researches show that 
the risk of accidental death increases 
as the age of the individual advances. 
Likewise true is it that the 
quences of personal injury are 
serious the subject grows 
Accident insurance without privilege 
of cancellation means thet the age 
muct be taken into consideration in 
fixing the premium rate. If this be 
done, as in life insurance, where the 
increasing risk is spread uniformly 
over a series of years, accident insur- 
ance may be offered without reserv:- 
tion as to cancellation and at a level 
rate of premium. What is even more 
to the point, the resulting contract 
has a yearly increasing intrinsic value 
which tends to discourage the on- 
slaughts of Mr. Agent who endeavors 
to twist it. 

Accident insurance sold upon such a 
basis may be offered at attractive 


conse- 
more 


as older. 


wil mit IHAAUUNANNALONAAAA LAA 


rates carrying “life plan” commissions 

that is, a relatively high first-year 
commission with continuous renewals 
at a less rate, the physical burden of 
collection being largely taken off the 
agents’ hands by the salaried staff. 
This plan has several attractive fea- 
tures. It adds to the value of an 
agency contract by offering the agent 
a supplemental line of goods, backed 
by his own company and relatively 
easier to sell than life insurance. It 
also enables the company to offer a 
complete line of personal insurance 
to its existing clientele and to pros- 
pects. Under such a plan _ policies 
would be issued subject to satisfactory 
medical examination as well as with- 
out privilege of 

The same 
brought out 


cancellation. 
feveral consideritions as 
respecting accident insur- 
vce hold true of sickness 
“health”) insurance as well. 
the two go hand in 
be offered in 
plete 
The 


“TOWSs 


(or 
In fact 
and should 
combination if a com- 
circle of protection is desired. 
fact that sickness 
more valuable with 
more obvious than in the case 
of ceccident coverage. This has, of 
course, been understood by the busi- 
ress for many years, but only recog- 
in a crude way. It has been 
to grant such protection at a 
fixed rate up to age 50 and at a rate 
exnvavimately 28 per cent 


hard 


insurance 
increasing 
age in 


nized 
usual 


higher 
thereafter. 

The ideas expressed in this brief ar- 
tiele pare not mere theorv hut pre now 
being applied in practice by one of 
the larger life companies. The plan is 
inherently sound, adds something of 
real value to an agency contract and 
completes the service which life in- 
surance as an institution can offer to 
the great American public. 








Opportunities in Life Insurance 
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By V. J. North, Maryland Assurance Corporation, Los Angeles 


: For Casualty 
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Good authorities on the subject are 
agreed that about 50 per cent of the 


insurable people of the United States 
have insurance on their lives, and the 
average amount of insurance carried is 
less than $3,000. This is evidence per 
se that the field is not overcrowded. If 
more men are needed to spread the gos- 
pel of life insurance, are not casualty 
men, men who are engaged in selling 
protection in other forms, better equip- 
ped to go into the life insurance busi- 
ness than the ordinary beginner in that 
line? My observation is that they are. 


VHASTHLOSNOOIAERCELADNNNAENN endo eeey eneayerenaonntY win 


The man conducting a general insur- 
ance business writes from thirty-five to 
forty-five varieties, and the man who 
has mastered the intricacies of thirty- 
five varieties of insurance certainly 
will be able to add one more to his fa- 
cilities for taking care of his clients 
While he may not, and probably will 
not became as proficient as the “whole 
time” man, except in a few instances. 
he can attain a sufficient degree of 
success to justify the time and energy 
he puts forth. 

When this office took on the life de- 
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Local and out of town agents 
are invited to take advantage of 
our facilities for handling all 
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partment of the Maryland Assurance we 
looked over our list of agents of the 
casualty company in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and selected from this list a man 
who was engaged in the general insur- 
ance business, making a specialty of 
casualty lines, and writing less than 
$20,000 a year in life insurance. This 
man was appointed agency superintend- 
ent. The hope was expressed that he 
would write some personal business. He 
has written more than $100,000 during 
the year, in addition to his other work 
of visiting the agents, instructing and 
assisting them in closing business. 

The first agent appointed was a man 
in the general insurance business in a 
town of 40,000 people. He disclaimed 
knowledge of life insurance, but dur- 
ing the first twelve months secured, 
without assistance, twenty-three appli- 
cations which were paid for, aggregat- 
ing $48,000 insurance. He has been in 
the insurance business but three years, 
and conducts one of the largest agencies 
in his town. When approached to take 
on the life company, he did not reply 
as many do: “I am too busy, and will 
not be able to give it attention.” He 
said: “I can devote but little time to 
it, but will try it.” He is well satisfied 
with the trial and so is the company. He 
expects to write better than $100,000 
per annum in the succeeding years, and 
we have every reason to believe that his 
expectations will be realized. His other 
lines show a marked increase during 
this period. He tells me that he finds 
his prospects among his old clients. 

Another man I have in mind conducts 
a business in a metropolis of a Cali- 
fornia county containing a population of 
seven thousand, scattered over an area 
of ten thousand square miles. His cas- 
ualty premiums amount to about $14,000 
a year. During the last twelve months 
he has found time to write $300,000 in 
life insurance. In the twelve months 
previous to that he wrote $200,000. It 
has often been said that life men are 
born, not made. This man was not a 
born life insurance man, or, at least, his 
parents thought he was born to be a 
preacher, and he was a preacher for 
seventeen years, and is now occasional- 
ly called upon to preach a sermon. 
Sometimes it happens to be a funeral 
sermon, and I am credibly informed 
that during his address to the mourners 
he mentions the many virtues of the de- 
ceased; speaks of his love for his fam- 
ily, and if he had life insurance he men- 
tions the fact, and reminds them that 
we cannot get out of this world alive, 
and it is well to leave behind, in addi- 
tion to a good name, a sufficient sum 
in life insurance to lessen the burdens 
of the dependents. This man is doing 
a great deal of good for his fellowmen 
in a financial as well as a Spiritual way, 
and evidently doing better for himself 
and family, financially, than he ever did 
a8 a preacher. 

What is it that these men possess 
that the average general insurance man 
has not? In our humble opinion, two 
things—vision and applied “pep.” The 
men mentioned are average insurance 
men, and what they have done any other 
casualty insurance man can do if he 
tries, thereby adding a considerable sum 
to the earnings of his agency. We do 
not interfere with our “whole time” 


_diamond 


brother; we help him. The local agent 
will interest many of his acquaintances, 
sells them, but does not get their sig- 
nature. The “whole time” out-of-town 
man comes in and closes the prospect in 
one interview. 

My memory goes back to the time 
when very few men with a knowledge 
of the casualty business were found in 
towns of twenty-five to fifty thousand 
people. Outside of the large centers 
there were two kinds of insurance—fire 
and life, and it was the work of the 
writer to create several casualty gen- 
eral agencies where there had been but 
one. The big fire agents advanced the 
same reason at that time for not taking 
a general agency for the casualty lines 
that some of them now advance for not 
taking on life insurance. They were in 
a rut and wanted to stay there. They 
claimed insufficient knowledge and a 
lack of time to attend to another line. 
It required much effort to make these 
men see the light. Some of them are 
now successful casualty agents, and 
their fire business has also grown. Few 
insurance men have come under my ob- 
servation who lacked the ability in- 
telligently to take care of all branches 
in their agency, but I have met many 
who did not possess the vision to see 
what it would do for them, and the am- 
bition to try it. These men will be dis- 
tanced by their far-seeing and energetic 
competitors. The man who conducts an 
insurance agency of but one line, and 
boasts that he is a specialist, is over- 
looking an opportunity to better 
his clients and make more money for 
himself. 

State legislatures are still assembling 
annually or bi-annually, and there is the 
possibility that the socialistic trend of 
thought may prevail to such an extent 
as to cause them to enact a law giving 
the state a monopoly of compensation 
insurance. It has been done in seven 
states, and “can happen” in any of the 
others. But one state, I believe, has 
ventured to write life insurance. Wis- 
consin entered the field about seven or 
eight years ago. During the present 
session of the legislature of that state, 
Governor Phillip recommended to the 
law makers that this form of insurance 
be discontinued. There is nothing in 
the record of this state-conducted insti- 
tution to encourage other states enter- 
ing the field. If an agent is not pro- 
gressive enough to take on life insur- 
ance to extend his usefulness and his 
earnizgs, it might be well to do it as a 
safety measure, and in the event the 
politicians deprive him of one source of 
income he will have another to take its 
place. 
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FRED TENNEY’S HANDICAP 


Ball Player Found Speech Difficult at 
First, But Now Is in 
$500,000 Cla'ss 


Fred Tenney, the old “Giants” third 
baseman, is now a half million dollar a 
year writer for the Equitable Life in 
3oston. He says that when he first 
entered life insurance his great handi- 


cap was inability to talk because until 
he reached the age of forty he was a 
star and ball players are 
taught to obey orders, to think quickly 
Sut to be silent. Of late he has over- 


come his aversion for speech and he 
has found his acquaintance a fine asset. 
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Happy Dont’ for Hustling Agents 


5 By Harvey Thomas, Manager of Publications, The Prudential 
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Don’t call on the deacon of a church 
smoking a five cent see-gar. 

Don’t call on the chairwoman of the 
sewing circle smoking.a corn cob pipe. 

Don’t call on the president of a trust 
company smoking a stogie. 

Don’t 
based on the number of off-color stories 


believe that youy success is 
you are able to relate. 

Don’t talk wife and family protection 
to a man who has just been sued for 
divorce. 

Don't 


talk $25 a month income to a 





TT 
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Don’t wear perfume. It’s good enough 

for chorus boys and lounge lizards, but 
not for he-men, 

Don’t fail to assassinate the barber 
who tries to douse you with bay rum. 

Don’t fail to be particular about your 
shoes. A shine a day keeps the critics 
away. 

Don’t try to get along without gar- 
ters. Socks are socks, not empty salt 
sacks. 

Don’t wear your soup on your vest. 


Don’t eat dishes with a garlic foun- 














Drawn by LOU WISA 
man who is making a million a month 
out of his pet oil well. 

Lay off term insurance with a man 
whose indecently rich old aunt has just 
left him a wad of Standard Oil or 


Goodrich Rubber stock. 
Don’t wear a pacifist button when 
you are discussing insurance with a 


man who ducked machine gun bullets 
in the Argonne. 

show with 
the minister who is warming up to an 
endowment. 


Don’t discuss a burlesque 


Don’t wear than a ten hours’ 
growth of whiskers during a business 


day. 


more 


THE CHILD’S CHANCE 

Miss Julia C. 
Federal Children’s 
research proves that the 


chief of the 
says that 


Lathrop, 
Bureau, 
chance for a 


child’s success in life is fifty per cent 
greater when it has a mother’s con- 
“tant care. She adds: “It is our task 


to see that the mothers are not obliged 
io leave their homes and work.” 

If every husband did his primary 
duty to his family by supplying even a 
small monthly income through life in- 
surance, this particular social ill would 
be driven from America. These poli- 
cies are mother sustainers and mother 
retainers of incalculable value.—New 
England “Pilot.” 








dation, 


limburger cheese, or any mem- 
ber of the onion family for your lunch. 
folks like varieties of 
four-walled athletics—but not at sec- 
ond-hand. 


Lots of these 


Don’t yell.at a prospect. Prospects 
are sensitive individuals, and coddling 
pays better than cussing. 

Don’t waste time talking about noth- 
ing in particular. You are not selling 
weather predictions, or baseball sta- 
tistics, or war symposiums. 

Don’t try to read the correspondence 
on a prospect’s desk. This is one of 
the finest goat-getters in the world. 

Don’t—but why keep on? 


Charles Kederick, of the Grand 
Street branch of the New York Life, is 
breaking all records this year in pro- 
duction. 


Some of the life 
ure receiving 


insurance women 
bids for their services 
irom the large New York trust com- 


panies, to manage their women’s de- 
partments. 
The Fidelity Mutual “Field Man” 


says an agent does not need to spe- 
cialize to write business insurance, but 
. ° . 
increase his 


business problems. 


Ne should knowledge of 
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There is only one road to success tn life insurance 
selling. 


Kvery man needs insurance protection. 


It is the duty of the agent to know what that pro- 
tection should be. 


Having correctly ascertained this information 
the conscientious agent, loving life insurance and 
understanding what it means to the human race, 
should not rest until the protection is furnished. 


The case of the humble wage earner who needs 
$1,000 insurance is just as important to the real life 
insurance agent as the millionaire in the market for 
very large insurance. 


To the true agent there is just as much satisfac- 
lion in writing the $1,000 case as there is in writing 
the larger one. 


Life insurance is universal in the benefits it be- 
stows. It is the solution to the ever present dangers 
of poverty, and it fortifies and preserves the accumu- 
lations of thrift, sobriety and industry. 


H. B. ROSEN 
New York | 
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The Agent and the Application 





By Ray D. Murphy, Equitable Life Assurance Society, N. Y. 
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The world is full of inequalities. If 
at birth all men are “free and equal” 
they begin to diverge immediately. lf 
the condition of equality were main- 
tained we would have little need for 
doctors, ministers and life insurance 
agents; but this Utopia would consist 
of men equally sound in mind and 
spirit, equally industrious and unsel- 
fish. 

The fact is, however, that in all 
these respects men vary from one limit 
of possibility to the other. So the 
doctors are busy remedying deficien- 
cies in body and the ministers healing 
the poor in spirit, for human suffer- 
ing springs from both. Then there are 
inequalities of worldly wealth. Some 
are due to laziness, extravagance and 
lack of character, and are within the 
individual’s power to remedy. 

There are also financial inequali- 
ties which are utterly beyond the 
ability of the individual to prevent. 
They are the result of, we may say, 
chance, hanging over one’s head like 
the sword of Damocles, ready to de- 
scend without warning. Death with its 
train of distressed widows and _ or- 
phans is a social ill in the body politic, 
the suffering from which can be 
i bated; but the cure is the power of 
organized effort—called life insurance 

the physicians are life insurance 
agents, and the prescription is an ap- 
plication. 


Rules the Minimum Requirements 


Much has been written and .more 
said about the agent’s duty toward the 
company in obtaining applications. 
Many rules are laid down defining 
what he should not do. But rules rep- 
resent the minimum requirements. 
Theodore Roosevelt once remarked 
that the law shows only the least that 
is required of a man to be respectable. 
The man of true ideals sets a much 
more rigid standard for himself. And 
so in life insurance, rules reflect only 
the minimum of responsibility. The 
agent who keeps the true significance 
of his mission before him, who sees 
himself as one engaged in a great hu- 
mane enterprise does not need the aid 
of many rules. He realizes that the 
admission of an unsound life among 
those who have reason to expect a 
normal death rate is a wrong inflicted 
on them, and in all his dealings he ac- 
cepts his trusteeship as the guardian 


of the interests of those who have 
banded themselves together to pre- 


vent want and hardship. 

While the spirit in which life insur- 
ance field work is carried on has a 
most important bearing on relations 
between the agent and the home office 
there are many little misunderstand- 
ings which occasionally arise because 
of their abstract and technical nature. 
How often have we heard it said that 
John Doe was rejected many years ago 


by Dr. Bl nk as a very bad risk, 
but he is still alive, while the un- 
fortunate doctor has since passed 
away? This is not necessarily the 


question of a novice. It is often 
brought up by agents with many years 
of experience. It reflects the fact that 
the agent deals with individuals and 
is apt to see things from the stand- 
point of individual cases. The life in- 
surance business, however, is based on 
the law of average applying to groups 
of lives. The good Dr. Blank knew 
that if he were to accept all cases 
similar to, John Doe, that group of 
lives would experience a death rate 
considerably above the rate for unim- 
paired lives. He further knew that in 
spite of the high death rate among 
them some would survive to a good 
old age, far beyond the age of some 
among the healthy lives who would 
happen to die young. But the doctor 


was no fortune teller. He could not 
say how long each individual in the 
impaired group would live. So he had 
to decline the whole group to avoid 
un excessive death rate. 


The Adequate Reason for Insurance 


Another source of misunderstanding 
is the class of applications which fail 
to disclose an adequate reason for the 
insurance applied for. We might take 
as example an elderly woman, not self 
supporting, <pplying for insurance in 
favor of a grown son. a man naming a 
friend as beneficiary, or one applying 
for insurance in excess of what he 
would reasonably carry. All may be in 
perfect health and yet be declined. The 
field man may well ask what facts 
brought out by the examination justify 
such action? What is expected to 
cause death sooner than in the case of 
eny other healthy mn? Does the 
home office fear suicide, for, if so, 
many facts can be related to show the 
applicant’s contented frame of mind? 
To these questions we must again go 
back to a consideration of groups. A 
l.rge number of lives such as thege, 
all in apparently perfect health at is- 
sue, do experience an excessive death 
rate. That is the essential fact. No 
rigid demonstration can be given to 
show the cause of it. Two rather 
broxd expressions have been used to 
explain the phenomenon, namely 
“moral hazard” and “anti-selection.” 

The effect of such self selection is 
apparent in a number of other ways. 
It is to be found in the fact that, other 
things being equal, the mortality under 
high premium policies is lower th:m 
that under cheap forms; or, aguin in 
the low mortality among annuitants 
as compared with insured lives se- 
lected after careful medical examina- 
tion. Very practical use of this in- 
fluence on mortality has been made 
in the writing of group insurance 
without medical examination, where 
no selection can be exercised by those 
being insured. 

One further difficult type of case 
may perhaps be mentioned. Let us 
suppose an applicant presents himself 
who has spent much time in the past 
in a certain tropical country. He is 
connected with an export house hav- 
ing connections in that country, but he 
has no present intention of taking up 
his residence there in the future. If 
the company imposes any restrictions 
on the policy in regard to such for- 
eign residence the applicant, and of- 
ten the egent, is apt to feel that the 
company is reflecting upon the good 
faith of the statement regarding his in- 
tentions. The question facing the com- 
pany, however, is not primarily of his 
iitentions, but rather of the proba- 
bility of his return to the tropics and 
the consequent extra mortality. His 
intentions may have a bearing on this 
probability but they do not wholly de- 
termine it. The company would be 
justified in issuing an unrestricted pol- 
icy only if it felt that the chance of 
tropical residence was not materially 
greater than in the case of the average 
i pplicant. 

Cases similar in character are now 
frequently arising in connection with 
men who have been aviators and may 
or may not continue to take at least 
occasional flights. This is a relatively 
new question and until the lure of tae 
air becomes more a matter of fact 


than of opinion it will present diffi- 
culties. 
Everybody’s Obligations 
The man in the field must some- 


times feel that his obligations in con- 
nection with new business are em- 
phasized, while comparatively little is 
said of the obligations of the home 
effice to the field and their applicants. 





Duty is seldom one sided. 
office, while recognizing its responsi- 
bility to its present policyholders, 
must co-operate with its agency forces 
in giving prompt and intelligent serv- 
ice to those who are knocking at the 
gates. The introduction of the bind- 
ing receipt was an important step in 
this direction. The company must also 
keep in mind that it is often giving 
the applicant his first impression of 
the great institution of life insurance. 
This means he must be served courte- 
ously, promptly and fairly at entrance 
as well as throughout his future rela- 
tions with us. It must be remembered 


Tne home 


that our business is that of insuring 
fives on a broad, fair basis rather 


than selecting a small circle of super- 
men. The mental attitude of those 
charged witb the duties of selection 
should reflect a desire to find a proper 


justification for accepting a risk and 
not ah excuse for declining it. 

Side by side with these obligations 
to the prospective policyholder the 
home office must recognize its position 
of partnership with its agency force. 
A case improperly handled may mean 
« failure in delivery and a consequent 
loss of money to the agent. The old 
adage that “time is money” is often 
particularly true in the administration 
of new business and all possible expe- 
dition consistent with good practice is 
the just obligation of the home office. 

The life insurance business repre- 
sents a great co-operative means of 
destroying poverty and hardship and 
in accomplishing this end each branch 
of the business should set an example 
by giving its best efforts to aid the 
other branches in the accomplishment 
of a noble purpose. 
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Life Insurance and 


By Roy A. Hunt, American Central Life 


the Four-Bit Dollar 








with salesmen 
to expound the theory that life insur- 
ance is the only thing that has not in- 
creased in cost. 


It has been popular 


What really has been 
meant was that the price per thousand 
had not advanced. 
doubt been 


Many men have no 
induced to the 
cotted line as the result of the thought 
that they were getting a bargain in view 
of the increases in all other commodi- 
ties. I have no quarrel with this meth- 
od of selling, while some who are in- 
clined to discuss economics will per- 
haps disagree with me, but I do take 
a stand against the man who after us- 


decorate 


ing this method of interesting his pros- 
lets the 


“ 


close for “a thous- 
life 
rate 
the 


pect case 
If the buyer can get 
the old 


reason to let 


and or 3&o. 
insurance at established 


it is no him take 


old amount. 
The Four-Bit Dollar 
Is no longer a figure of speech, it’s 
a stern reality, and a fact that once 
your prospect is interested no sales- 
man can afford to lose sight of. Agency 


heads and sales managers have been 
pleading for “more insurance”. and 


“larger policies,” for several years past 
and perhaps it is due to this fact that 
the life salesman is more 
or less apathetic to the day 
piea for proper protection. 

Don’t tilk dollars or 
the rate “per thousand” to a man. Get 
entirely away from this manner of 
thought. Find what it is costing 
him to live, what if anything he is sav- 
ing, then make your calculation on 
what his dependents will need to live 


insurance 
present 


one thousand 


out 


on, but don’t make the mistake of tell- 
ing the prospect that he needs “$24,000 
of insurance to provide an income of a 
hundred Even in 
these days when the man in the street 
zlibly discusses expenditures of billions 
when he gets right father 
$20,000 is an awful lot of money and a 
“helluva sight” more than he has got. 
But if to follow the idea of a hundred 
a month, you bring mind to the 
point of what it takes to live you can 
suggest that he ought to save about 75 
per cent of that amount each year. If 
his mind runs to figures he will know 
that to be $900, and he may remark 
that he has realized that a man should 
“save a thousand a year but that he 
could never cut you 


dollars a month.” 


down to 


his 


Now 


her.” are 


mm 


sitting pretty nice to show him how by 


saving 60 per cent he can still have 
the full protection of $1,200 a vear. 


You are showing him his need and still 
not talking big figures, for 60 per cent 
of $1,200 don’t sound startling, and you 
ure putting the allowance low enough 
so that he won't be liable to say “his 
folks won't need that much,” while if 
}ou talked about $25,000 of insurance 
or a premium of $750 a year he would 
be hiking for the tall 
you ever got started. 


timber before 


A Lot for a Little 

On the other hand when it gets down 
to finding the money you can bring out 
aus strongly as you please the fact that 
for $750 he has an immediate estate 
of $25,000. That looks pretty almighty 
Further, when you show him 
that if he lives the money is his, that 
he is saving for his own old age, not 
simply buying protection, that “he 
must die to beat” your case is in your 
own hands and 


cood. 


there is no excuse to 
lose it because you have shot too high. 
One Dollar Bill 

You must remember, is a pretty slim 
old cuss these days, and if you are 
zoing to get your bit for yourself you 
have got to show your prospect that 
he will need twice as many “fifty-cent 
dollars” as he did when they were not 
on par with “Mex dobbies.” Every life 
field man has it within his 
power not only to keep his own income 
where he wants it but he must take 
into consideration that the overhead at 
the home office is doubled and that the 
four-bit dollar is no more valuable to 
him or his company than it is to the 
insured or his beneficiary. If an agent 
does his full duty by himself, his com- 
pany, and his patrons he must plan to 
double his sales. Still in doing this his 
plan must be adroitly laid so that the 
habits of thought that his mind and 
that of his prospect’s have dropped 
into will not work against him. While 
life insurance is the only standard 
commodity that has not increased in 
cost it is perhaps true that no business 
in the world is more materially af- 
tected by the four-bit dollar, therefore, 
of us decide that for the re 
mifinder of 1919 we will plan to do our 
bit to overcome in so far as possible 
the deficiency of the dollar. 


insurance 


let each 
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Progress Through Association 
The stepping stones from Pittsburgh to New York City with THE PRUDENTIAL were 


intimately associated with the National Association of Life Underwriters. Sixteen years in 
business, sixteen years a member. 

You get value from the Association according to measure of service given to its cause. I 
would urge every life insurance man, not a member, to join the local Association in his terri- 
tory, and become active in it. 


IT PAYS 
C. A. FOEHL, Manager 


Ordinary Dept. Greater New York 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
217 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Home Of The 


——— Home Of The 
—— C. B. KNIGHT, General Agency UNION CENTRAL LIFE INS. CO. 
—— New York City Cincinnati, Ohio 
== .* 
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We believe in the life insurance 
business, our company and its 
administration. 
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We believe in a standard con- 
tract for all agents, large or 
small, 





We believe in holding agents by 
the ties of satisfaction and 
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= confidence. 
= We believe in boosting instead of We believe that rebating and twisting 
= knocking competing companies and are vicious habits that will demoral- 
== competing agents, ize an agent or agency. 
= We believe that no commission should We believe in constructive, not destruc- 
== be paid to any person not devoting tive, underwriting and in the observ- 
—- his entire time to the insurance ance of a code of ethics tending to 
business. uplift the business. 
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Successful Producers Tell of Actual Field Experiences 





Life Insurance Agents in all Parts of the Country Give 
Details of Interviews Which Succeeded in Closing Cases 


Questionnaire Used 
With Effective Results 


By J. Wilson Malloy, Atlantic Life, 
Cheraw, S. C. 


On one occasion I called on the pres- 
ident of a large firm and asked for en 
engagement with him to talk over the 
life insurance problem that evening. I 
was fortunate 
enough in getting 
my request 
granted for the 
anticipated inter- 
view that after- 
noon at his office. 
Upon my arrival 
at the appointed 
time he advised 
me that through 
courtesy he would 
be glad to talk 
over the proposi 





tion, but that he 
had made up hi; 
mind that he would not invest in any 
more life insurance policies at that 
time. However, if I could show him 


where he needed the additional protec- 
tion, he would consider seriously giving 
me his application for the required 
amount of insurance. 

I was very much delighted at the op- 
portunity that had been presented to 
me to go into the details of this gentle- 
man’s business affairs in so far as his 
life insurance holdings were concerned. 
He agreed to answer all of my inqui- 
ries without argument until my ques- 
tionnaire had been completed. If the 
reader will pardon my egotism in ex- 
plaining the details of the interview, 
| will describe it: 

First, I asked him to state to me the 
full amount of protection he had now, 
and give me the date that his last 
yolicy or policies hid been issued and 
he advised that he had increased his 
protection in life insurance in 1914, 
which brought the total amount to $40,- 
000. I then asked him if he thought 
that he had brought up to standard, at 
that time, the full amount of insurance 
ihat was necessary to liquidate his 
debts should he pass away and at the 
same time leave his family in comfort- 
able circumstances. He stated that 
$40,000 would have met all his obliga- 
tions then, so I inquired as to his pres- 
ent indebtedness, if he owed as much 
now as in 1914 and he told me that 
he had purchased other property and 
probably owed more now on that ac- 
count. I then told him that owing to 
the fact that all commodities had ad- 
vanced at least 100 per cent since 1914 
and as he had made standard his life 
insurance then at $40,000 and taking 
him at his own figures he should in- 
crease his protection to $80,000 at once. 
and as he was a business man he could 
not afford to let another day lapse be- 
fore giving me his application for the 
above amount. 

I also told him that it was not neces- 
sary to argue with a business man re- 
g.rding his capacity on this subject 
and, too, I directed his attention to the 
fact that some of the federal reserve 
banks were requiring in their financia) 
statements today the answer to an in- 
quiry regarding life insurance on the 
lives of those who are the basis of 
credit, also the personslity in a_busi- 
ness is the basis of credit, without 
this the business would not sell at its 
value. 

Of covrse, I have not given in detail 
all of his arguments, but am glad t» 
State that he was converted and being 
so fully conviaced that I was right 


he gave me then an application for 
$20,000 ordinary life with a check for 
ihe premium in advance, and later on 
called me in his office, giving me an- 
other $20,000 application wit the usual 
vrepay check which was very satisfac- 
torily accepted by the writer. 





Took a Rainy Night 
To Sell Mister O’Brien 
By J. A. Buchanan, John Hancock 


This prospect I got while straight 
« nvassing, which they say, if done 
right, is the same as canvassing 


straight. 


The name of the prospect in question 





we'll say was 

O’Brien, because 

that was his 

name. His age 

was fifty — and 

Mrs. O’Brien had 

advised me _ that 

while the “Mis- 

ter” carried no 

lifie insurance, 

and that she 

thought he 

should, it was far 

from safe for an 

insurance man to 

talk with him. 

und, most especially, if the subject 
was life insur.nce. 

O’Brien was a man who had been 

thrifty—owned his own home and a 


house or two besides, had a little in 
the bank, and why should he pay out 
money to a life insurance compiny? 
Hadn’t he demonstrated his : bility to 
save? 

All this I learned from Mrs. O’Brien, 
and further, that if | should call on her 
husband I must not mention or impli- 
cate her as being instrumental in caus- 
ing my call. 


That night was a stormy one. I 
thought O’Brien would be home, and 
he wes. He opened the door. I said: 
“Is this Mr. O’Brien?” He admitted 


that it was, and like all other O'Briens, 
seemed to be proud of it. I stuck out 
my hand and said, “Mr. O’Brien, I have 
valled to write. you for $10,000 of life 
insurance.” It seemed to stagger him 
for a minute, but he quickly recovered, 
end said “$10,000—-who ever heard of 
such a thing? Come in.” The ; pproach 
seemed to have put him in good humor, 
but not in a mood for buying life in- 


surance, as he informed me that he 
wouldn’t for a moment consider such 
a thing. I let him have his say—ad- 


mitting that the weather was bad out- 
side, making it necessary for me to 
snend the evening inside, and I con- 
sidered myself mighty fortunate in be- 
ing right where I was, and being able 
to make his acquaintance, etc. 

Now, on the table close to my hand 
was a simall leather covered black 
book. As I recall it now, it was a 
Bible or hymn book. I picked up the 
hook, for no particular reason, non- 
chalantly, and turned the cover. Writ- 
ten on the flyleaf was the name “John 
T. O’Brien,” dated “March 7th, 1885.” 
The information contained in this in- 
scription was commonplace—but the 
writing ws not. It reminded me of 
that beautiful penmanship we some- 
times see on a life insurance policy. 
It was fine, and I became very much 
interested. I knew that whoever did 
the writing would be proud of it, and 
had reason to he. I turned to Mr. 
O’Brien, and expressed an honest ad- 
miration for the work, asking him who 
did the writing. I had expected that 





it probably had been done by some 
relative, but I was mistaken, for he 
modestly admitted that he had written 
the inscription himself, some twenty- 
two years ago. 

By the time we had discussed hand- 
writing, and things related, for a time, 
we were very much better acquainted. 
* + * 


I spent an enjoyable evening, and 
when I left I had Mr. O’Brien’s appli- 
cation—not for $10,000, but a fair sized 
one at that. (Aside, I might mention 
that before I met Mr. O’Brien, I had 
cecided that I would be satisfivd with 
less than $10,000, and although I didn't 
know it at the time, I know now, that 
that was the very reason I didn’t write 


him for $10,000.) 
I don’t know just waat it was that 
closed this case. I'll leave that to 


you, but I do feel that there is always 
a means at hard by which you and 
your prospect can become real well : c- 
quainted. Sometimes it’s chickens, 
sometimes it’s pictures, sometimes it's 
pipes, and it is most always his little 
girl, if he has one. Something is al- 
ways uppermost in his mind. and when 
you find it, and your prospect begins 
to feel well acquainted with you, he 
rener. lly buys—-you don’t have to sell 
lim. 





How Little Things 
Lead to Good Business 


By John G. Shannahan, Continental 
Life, Newark 

It is often necessary to study a 
man’s habits and peculiarities in order 
to pull off some stunt that will arouse 
liis interest. I think that most every 
insur ble risk 

con be cold if we 

know how to go 

about it. A trivi |! 

act or remark 

frequently does 


the trick. 
There is a 


prominent mer 
chant and banker 
in a neighboring 
town who had 
been interviewed 
constantly for in- 
surance for sev 
eral years, and 
no one seemed to be able to 1 nd him 
After trying to write him for over a 
year, | finally discovered that he was 
endowed with a considerable degree 


of curiosity. The idea occurred to me 
to have a leather wallet lettered in a 
friend’s name. On the arrival of the 
willet by mail, I took the unopened 
package with me and paid him a visit 


and in the course of our conversation 
took it out with some other papers, 
and, apparently, just noticing that it 
had not been opened, unwrapped it in 
such a manner as to ettract his at 
tention. He inquired as to what I had, 
so I handed it to him and asked him 


what he thought of it, adding that it 
was my practice to give a similar wal- 
let, properly lettered, to each policy 
holder. This gentleman is a very thor- 
ough and efficient business man and 
the idea seemed to impress him as a 
very efficien way of filing his valu 
able papers. The act suggested the 
subject of life insurance protection tc 
his mind, and tie inquired the rate on 
the: poiics which we had discussed sev 
eral tives, and upon being told. gave 
his check in settlement. 

I am satisfied that he didn’t buy the 
policy for the sake of the wallet. bu‘ 
rather from the fact that if we looked 





after our policyholders in small things, 
that they would surely be taken care 
of in larger things and that he could 
expect real service at our hands. 

I have since written this gentleman 
and his son for $15,000, and about $25.- 


000 on other selatives, and secured a 
very good friend who always appears 
to be #!:d to do anything he can for 
me. 


Knowledge of Bible 
Met All Objections 


By W. W. Day, Old Line Bankers Life 


the afternoon of a. beauti- 


ful June day that I called on a gentle- 


It. was in 


man for the express purpose of selling 
life My 
subject was it 
well-to-do farmer, 
whose family con 
himself, 
his wife and three 
children. One of 


him a_ policy of insurance, 


sisted of 


his brothers, who 
was sever.l years 
older and who 
had been his ad 
viser on most 
subjects for many 
years, was the 
leading banker 
of the commun 
ity This brother 


great believer in life insur 
ance and devoted considerable of his 
time to selling insurance either by him 


was also a 


elf or in compipiy with a special 
agent This brother had tried in vain 
to interest him in insurance, but had 
been unable to convince him that it 
was his duty to insure 

A neighbor and friend of the pros- 
pect had given me all the necessary 
data and introduced me He assured 
me trom the start that it would do no 
good for me to talk, as he did not be 
heve in life insurance and had had a 
hundred chances to take it and if he 


ever intended doing so would take it of 
Lis brother. He argued that a man of 
his circumstances worth cit least a 
hundred thousand dollars with no in- 
debtedness, would be foolish to burden 
himself with a life insurance policy for 


the protection of his family, although 
he was a strong believer in other 
kinds of insurance and carried ample 
protection on all hi buildings, even 
the hog house 

The first thing | did was to show 
him how great the loss from the finan- 
cicl standpoint to his family, would 


be in case of his sudden death, that it 
would not only take away a hard work- 
er, but one who did all the planning, 
and would leave the family destitute 
along this line, that his sudden death 
would mean a greater financial loss to 
his family than the destruction of all 
of his property, for should his prop- 
erty be destroyed, he might be able to 


least the burden 
but in 


loss 


rebuild it 
would rest on him, case of 
death, the financial and burden 
would be entirely on his family 


again. at 
his 


that 
ony 
world's 
need to take 


him 
himself 
this 


I succeeded in proving to 
he was not working for 
longer, as he had more of 
xoods than he would ever 
care of himself and his entire efforts 
from now on were being put forth in 
xecumulating for his wife and children 

Having broken down every barrier 
md every particle of argument which 
'e would produce, he, still wishing to 
tvyrn down the proposition, atated that 
his wife had always been and still was 
bitterly opposed to life insurance and 
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ACTUAL EXPERIENCES OF LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS 


she had said repeatedly that if he car- 
ried it and died she would not touch 
the money and therefore he would do 
nothing without her consent. 

From the very start, I had 
on having his wife listen to my talk, 
but up to this point he had insisted 
that it was none of her business and 
jt was not worth while calling her in. 
After bringing this objection himself, 
however, | insisted on talking with his 
wife and he invited her in, aaving per- 
fect confidence in his wife, apparently 
to turn the proposition down, 


insisted 


I at once started in with the subject 
of throwing the blanket of protection 
around the home. But she promptly 
responded with, “The Lord will pro- 
vide and | have perfect confidence in 
his ability to take care of myself and 
the children if anything should happen 
to him, without any help from a life 
isurance company. Besides, there was 
plenty of wealth on both sides of the 
family.” 

I took last issue first and 
proved to her the fact that usually 
even our dearest and closest friends 
fail us in times of distress, that often 
there was not ready money in the bank 
tor hospital and funeral expenses and 
showed the unnecessary — sacrifices 
which were often made and the losses 
often incurred in the resources which 
years of labor and frugality had lain 
away. 

This point won; then I took up the 
aubject, “The Lord Will Provide.” I re- 
ferred often to the Scripture, first with 
the history of Elijah and the King 
Ahab and Queen Jezebel, the widow 
and the handful of meal, the vision of 
Peter on the house top and wound up 
with the history of Joseph and his 
family near and in Egypt. 

This recital cost me some time, tak- 


up the 


ing the greater part of an hour and in 
each of these cases I showed conclu- 
sively that the Lord usually did provide 
but not always in the way men had 
mapped out. Even when the Children 
of Israel cried for bread in the wilder- 
ness He rained manna and let them 
gather it, one day’s supply of food at 
a time, and when they asked for meat 
He sent the quails, but it was up to 
them to catch them. In other words, 
God gave man the opportunities, but 
if he expected the Lord to provide, the 
cpportunities must be made use of. 


I showed them that life insurance 
was a God-given institution for man and 
if Elijah was sent to the widow with 
the handful of meal, for the purpose 
of saving life and Joseph was sent to 
Egypt also for the purpose of preserv- 
ing life, just as surely was a life insur- 
ance agent a servant of God sent into 
just such a wilderness as I had gone 
into this morning, possibly for the pur- 
pose of preserving life in later years. 


They accepted my proposition and to- 
day are carrying $10,000 twenty-pay life 


insurance with the Old Line Bankers 
Life Insurance Company of Lincoln, 
Nebr. He was 38 years old. His pre- 


mium or $10,000 participating policy 
was $369 a year. Should he live to 
mature this policy in the twenty years, 
in addition to tne protection of his 
family, he would receive back nearly 
ene-half again as much as he paid in, 


in case he should wish to cash the 
policy. 

When I got into the automobile to 
drive away, he shook my hand very 
cordially and thanked me for the in- 
terest which I had taken in him and 
his family, stating that he believed 
that any man who had the subject 


properly put before him would be con- 
verted into buying life insurance. 


Needed Life Insurance 
As Much As Fire 


By W. D. Rust, Jr., National Fidelity 
Life 

A well-to-do farmer of Buena Vista 
County, Iowa, had a reputation among 
all insurance men there of being tight 
fisted and brusque with insurance men 
that each agent 
left him for some 








other man to 
write, regarding 
him as almost a 
hopeless case, 
He was married 
and thirty-eight 
years of age. It 
seems that, un- 
known to any of 


them, this farmer 
wanted to do 
some building. He 
went to his 
banker for a loan, 
materials, and the 








as he wished to buy 
bank insisted upon fire insurance to 
nrotect them in the loan. The farmer 
was greatly impressed by this action of 
the bank and went on thinking of tae 
matter to the point where he saw that 
if it was desirable to protect the bank 
against the loss by fire it was _ still 
mor: desirable and necessary that he 
rrotect his family against the total 
loss of his earning power in event of 


his death. However, no agent ap- 
proached him. 

The other day he came to town 
dressed for a far Western trip. The 
train was due in half an hour. T met 
him on the street and, although the 
time was short, I determined to take 


the bull by the horns and at least give 
the farmer a chance to turn me down 
definitely. He invited me into his of- 
fice and began to talk life insurance 





: did 





to me, and to my astonishment, I 
found the tarmer was more than will- 
ing and, in fact, was waiting for some- 
one to offer him insurance, as he did 
not have any at all. I wrote him for 
$5,000 on the spot. 


Good Use of “Today 

And Tomcrrow” Argument 
By John Gamble, Pan American Life 

Tackling the “hard cases” first has 
been one of my rules in my life in- 
surance work, and in line with this 
thought, after a five-mile drive in my 
flivver early one 
morning, I start- 
ed the day’s work 
by an _ interview 
with what I was 
informed was a 
“hard case.” I 
had obtained all 
the “dope”  pos- 
sible on my pros- 
pect, ascertained 
that he was com- 
fortably fixed fin- 
ancially, owned 
a splendid farm, 
modern in every 
stocked and first class 
He was making 





well 


respect, 
buildings on the same. 
a good living for his family, was held 
in high esteem by his neighbors, was 


a booster for public improvements, a 
leader in the social and religious life 
of the community and was known as a 
prosperous and progressive farmer, in 
other words a man who was regarded 
as a popular, influential and valuable 
citizen. 

I stated the purpose of my call and 
was informed at once that my prospect 
‘aid not believe in life insurance,” 
not consider it necessary in his 
case, as he was making enough money 
tc support his family, educate his chil- 








combined with 


surance. 


ance, 











The Company Offers: 


The newest and best in life insurance, 
non-cancellable tem- 
porary and permanent disability in- 


Liberal Accident and Health Insurance. 
Group Life, Accident and Health Insur- 


Organized 1865 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Pittsburgh Agency Offers: 


A liberal agency contract to operate in 
the most productive territory. I 


Intelligent and constructive co-operation 














in building up the business of. its 


representatives. 


JOHN T. SHIRLEY, Manager, 
1101-1102 Park Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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dren and was putting aside something 
each year for the inevitable rainy day. 

The Lord had been good to him, and 
he was truly satisfied with himself 
and the results of his labors. 

“How many of your neighbors,” I 
asked, “have been as successful as 
you have been? I mean only those 
who are absolutely certain that when 
the Death Angel comes and calls them 
to the Great Beyond, will leave enough 
cash to complete the education of their 
children, and enable the widow to 
maintain a comfortable home for her- 
self and her children.” 

“But, look here,” he said, “you are 
comparing me with a man who is sure 
that he will leave a large amourt of 
money to his family at his death. No 
man can be certain on that score.” 

I saw that I was beginning to awaken 
a desire in the mind of my prospect 
and pressed the matter further. 

“Now, listen, friend, you have been 
very busy engaged with your farm and 
your crops and are taking care of the 
present (today) in good shape. You 
are getting along fine from a financial 
standpoint but you have not taken 
time to consider what may happen in 
the future (tomorrow) and have not 
put your ‘house in order.’ You are yet 
a young man. You may and you may 
not live to see another birthday. In 
the event that vou do not will the 
amount that you Save saved take care 
of your family ‘i the way that you 
would have them to live? Why not 
let the Pan-American Life provide the 
amount that you expect to save in tie 
event you should not be able to carry 
out your plats” 

“There is s.ill enother reason whs 
you snould hase cue protection of an 
insurance coutvact, such as I am aola 
to give you. You are a man of con- 
siderable influence in this community. 
The younger -zeneration watch and 
learn from the prosperous man whether 
he be a farmer, a merchant or a mo- 
chanic. Your own son will most like'y 
pattern his life by yours, and the fact 
that you are providing an_ estate 
through the medium of life insurance, 
so regardless of what may come, yuol, 
vife and children will not sufier. but 
you will be an example whieh those 
who look upon vou ¢s an advisur and 
leader will be glu to follow. 

“T could talk with you for hours, and 
give you any number of re'sons “hy 
yeu should insure your life for the 
benefit of your family, but to a thouglt- 
ful, progressive and successful business 
man, I am sure that the seasons I 
heve given you ase sufficient to have 
convinced you that you are ‘ believer 
in life insurance protection. How soon 
can you see doctor? All right. 
Let’s go now.” 

I rarely quote figures until I am 
ready to close the contract. I create 
the desire to possess by using the argu- 
ment of a man’s moral duty to his 
family, appeal to his sentiment, to his 
pride, get him to really want it. The 
business is then sold, and the premium 
quoted. 


tn? 


Deller Cut in Half; 


Needed More Insurance 

By W. J. Olive, Holland, Mich., 

Franklin Life 

A business man in my city was about 
to take a trip to New York City. In 
the course of a conversation I had with 
him at that time he told me that he 
had been carrying $40,000 of insur- 
ance for some 
time. 

I congratulated 
him on carrying 
that amount and 
remarked that in 
the event of his 
death the com- 
panies would at 
once pay his wife 
$20,000. 

He said: “You 
must have mis- 
understood me. I 
stated that I car- 
ried $40,000 of insurance.” 

I replied that since he took out that 





insurance the cost of living had in- 
creased more than 50 per cent and that 
on the basis of the value of the insur- 
ance when he took it out and at the 
present time, she would receive only 
$20,000. 

He then remarked that he expected 
to live for a good many years. I told 
him I hoped so, but that 500,000 people 
died from influenza during the last three 
months of last year. This seemed to 
strike home as he had lost one of his 
best friends from the “flu.” 

He then remarked that the company 
was new to him. 

I replied: “It was to me sixteen years 
ago and I felt about the same as you 
do now, but during that sixteen years 
the Company has stood the test and 40 
per cent of the business I now write is 
on the lives of old policyholders. I 
have built up my business the same as 
you have in that length of time, by serv- 
ice and satisfaction.” 

The result was I wrote him a nice 
policy, and he thanked me for calling 
on him and inducing him to take out 
this additional insurance. 





Farmer Wanted More 
Land; Bought Policy 


By Charles M. Andrist, Minneapolis; 
New York Life 

One day last winter I called upon a 
man, Mr. C, a hard-fisted farmer who 
had inherited considerable money from 
his father, and who by his own efforts 
had added to the wealth. The gentle- 
man in question was not at home, but 
his wife said he was out in the woods 
and would not be in before night. She 
knew my business and told me there 
would be no use seeing her husband be- 
cause she stated none of the family 
believed in insurance; none had ever 
taken any though they had been worked 
many, many times by agents for the 
various companies. I suggested that 
perhaps the agents had not put up the 
proposition in a way that appealed to 
the members of the family and that if 
her husbund would allow me to talk 
with him, I might give him the correct 
idea with reference to an article that 
is now looked upon by the great major- 
ity of men as a necessity. She told me 
that Mr. C could certainly not object 
to my visit and asked me to return at 
about eight o’clock in the evening. 

At 8 o’clock I appeared and found my- 
self in the sitting room with the man, 
his wife and family. I detailed my 
policy as best I could. The man made 
the usual objections. We who are in 
the business know what they are, so it 
stood me in hand to present an argu- 
ment which weuld appeal to him es- 
pecially. I knew that the farmer was 
much interested in acquiring more land, 
so IT used that as my lever. I showed 
him how it would be profitable for him 
te buy as much cheap land as he could 
handle, keeping himself hedged with 
sufficient insurance to cover his land 
transactions, the insurance setting free 
sapital which he could use in the pur- 
chase of more land. I showed him how 
if he lived he could pay his debts, of 
course, but in the event of his death 
his family could use the insurance to 
liquidate this indebtedness. In case he 
lived out the insurance period he would 
still have a secure investment which 
would bring him a fair rate of interest. 
When he had ccnsidered all these things 
he said: “Mary, it seems to me that 
Mr. Andrist has submitted a fine propo- 
sition and, if vou say so, I shall start 
off with $5,000." The neighbors and 
friends could hardly believe it possible 
that Mr. C could be written but he 
could because he was made to see the 
point. I next wrote his brother for 
$5,000 and have some more in sight in 
the same family. 

There is nearly always an argument 
which will bring the name on the dotted 
line. It is the agent’s duty to study his 
case and find the argument which will 
convince the prospect. 


How Michigan Man 
Sold Market Speculator 


By C. A. Lamoreaux, Detroit Life 


The very first thing I do in soliciting, 
is to introduce myself and at the same 
time produce my application, taking for 
granted that it will be signed properly 
when the 


right time arrives. I talk 
very little about 
cash values, dis- 
ability clauses, 
net cost, but in a 
convincing man- 
ner, through the 
help of my per- 
sonality, talk “life 
insurance” and 
convince my pros- 
pect that it is life 
insurance he is 
buying. When the 
name of a com- 
petitor is men- 
tioned in an interview, I never notice it, 
but get my prospect to hold his mind on 
the policy I have, and the competitor is 
soon forgotten. 

There happened to be a business man 
in my town thirty-nine years of age, 
who never bought life insurance. One 
day when the stock market was at a low 
ebb, and this man was heavily in the 
market, I called upon him, and told him 
J would buy his holdings at the then 
present figures. His answer was that 
it would be the most foolish mistake 
of his life to sell then, because the 
market would soon rise. He stated it 
might be months, but he could hold on. 

I produced my application and told 
him to sign it, at the same time ex 
plaining it was a term policy that would 
make up his shortage in the market if 
he should not live to see it return to 
the same figure at which he had pur- 
chased. I told him he would not sell 
at the present values and asked him 
why he should force his family to do so 
in the event of his death. The result 
was that I made a sale of a term policy 
and later had a long interview and con- 
verted the term to ordinary life. 





Wrote Eleven Apps 
in One Day’s Work 


By George P. Spitz, Lincoln National 


About four years ago I took a con- 
tracl with the company as a part time 
igent and wrote an application occa- 
sionally. During these years I got sev- 
eral good insurance magazines, to- 
gether with the company’s literature. 
I noticed with interest the record some 
of the boys were making. I had al- 
ways been uncer the impression that 
I would be handicapped the rest of my 
jife due to the fact that an insurance 
agent needed an excellent education to 
make any headway. 

Last June I took a full time contract 
and am now realizing things that were 
not to be expected then. I have come 
to the conclusion that no one really 
knows what he can do or attain until 
he has enough confidence in himself to 
keep on trying until he does succeed. 
Ii a man needs insurance, let your hear 


ing be very poor when he says “No.” 
What men have done in the past can 
surely be surpassed under the condi- 


tions we agents are enjoying now. 
Most of my time is spent in the rural 
districts and I have a great deal of 
competition and perhaps the same ob- 
stacies that men have who confine their 
work to the cities. Whenever I sell a 
nolicy, I try and sell it in such a way 


that this policy will sell another for 
me. In one particular case, I sold a 
friend one of our policies and a few 


months later culied at his home. It 
happened that he had the day off. He 
went with me to see twelve of his 
friends (none of whom I had previously 
net) and we wrote eleven of them. 
Some of them were already carrying 
insurance while others had had insur- 
ance, but had dropped it. 

We all know that there are some 
things in policies which if explained in 


the right way will sound especially at- 
.ractive to our prospects, while on the 
other hand if these taings were not 
properly explained, the prospect is not 
quite as ready to buy. A few years 
ago a certain agent sold hundreds of 
policies in this community. The poli- 
cies were as good as gold, but because 
they were not explained.to the people 
in the right way, the people lost con- 
fidence in the agent and the company 


md ceased payments after they had 
made one or two. I will not sell a 
volicy to anyone who does not thor- 


oughly understand what he is buying. 
Where do your renewals come from if 
the people find out they have not got 
what was explained to them and stop 


paying? Let me again say, “Sell your 
goods in such a way that they will get 
new business for you and keep that 
prospect book from running dry.” 

A year ago | thought that after I 
wouid have written a certain amount 
of business, it would be impossible to 
get any more. But, alter getting into 


the game I find that I have more pros- 
pects now than I can look after. The 
prospects are there, just be on the 
alert. It took me a long time to realize 
that almost everyone is a prospect for 
insurance. 


If you do lose a thousand occasionally 
buckle up a notch tighter and sell the 


next fellow a little more than you in- 
tended. You will average the same at 
the end of the month. With policies 
such as The Lincoln Life offers the 
public, it is not such a hard matter to 
sell your prospects just a little more 
than they intended to buy. Last year 
1 tried to sell a man $1,000 of insur- 


about 
write 
had 


interview of 
asked me to 
$5,000. If I 


ance, After an 
thirty minutes he 
his application for 
started on this man for $10,000, per- 
haps we could have gotten together 
on something above $5,000. Never again 
will I start on $1,000. If a man wants 
$1,000, talk two or five and it may sur- 
prise you to get his signature at your 
figures. 

Among people of a certain religion 
I have found that the word “insurance” 
does not appeal to them. I have found 
the word “protection” will insur- 
ance where the other will 


Better Than Stock 


and Bond Investment 
By T. S. Shattuc, Mutual Life, Chicago 
In the early part of 1918 I wrote a 
voung man for $5,000 insurance on a 
four months special term plan. At the 
end of the term period it was probable 
that this party would be drafted be- 
cause of change of classification. Know- 
ing that my client could not keep the 
$5,000 policy in force, if drated, I had 
the policy reduced to $2,500, thereby 
gaining his confidence. 


sell 
not. 


In July, 1919, this client was pro- 
moted to Western office manager, in- 
stead of local branch manager. This 


promotion increased his income as well 
as giving him a number of shares in 
the company. As near as I could find 
cut. he was receiving about $600 a year 
dditional income. I immediately felt 
‘hat it was my duty to invest this $600 
for him where it would bring the larg 
est returns—knowing that this young 
man had a wife and one child depend 
ent upon him. 

Walter, my client, proved to be no 
exception in his mental attitude of how 
to invest his increased income in stocks 


and bonds which, in the course of a 
few years, would yield an income to 
provide for his family or himself in his 
older age. Walter was willing to take 
an additional $5,000 policy, which 
seemed sufficient insurance for him to 


carry. You will note from his remarks 
that he had in mind an income to his 
family from his stocks and This 
was my cue 


bonds 


“If you live Jong enough and do not 
increase your standard of living while 
receiving the extra $600 year, and do 
nvest that amount each year for 22 
years, and assuming that the stock will 
pay 6 per cent interest and you Will 


reinvest the interest each year, at the 
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end of 22 years you will have an income 
of $100 per month for your fimily. 
Now, Walter, if you know that you are 
going to live 22 years, and that your 
stock will always pay 6 per cent. and 
if you invest the $600 each year, is 


well as the interest, I would suggest 
that you cancel all the insurance you 
have. I do not believe I can say the 


additional $5,000 you are willing to take 
for 


out would be a good investment 
vou. It is because you do not know 
when fite will call on you, and you 


cannot foretell to what extent you will 
nave provided for your wife and child, 
that life insurance is the greatest asset 
any mortal being (who can get it only 
while he is in good health) could have. 


“Your company must have considered 
you a desirable employe or it would not 
have given you an interest in thefr 
institution, and increased your wages, 
which permits you safely to take on 
greater obligations for your family’s 
tuture protection. You know that they 
will watch your disposition of your in- 
creased income, because the judgment 
you use in disposing of your own in- 
come is a revelation of your judgment 
in spending their funds if placed in your 
hands. On the disposition of the in- 
crease you hive received hinges your 
future. 


“You have told me that your in- 
creased income was about $600 per 
year. We have a policy that will im- 
mediately, upon acceptance by our com- 
pany, put in force the income to your 
family that you weuld expect to have 
22 yecrs from now, and will also do @ 
great many things that your investment 
would not do if you lived to conclude 
your stock payments. This policy 
(which I think the company must have 
had just such prospects in mind as you 
when they developed it) provides that 
in the event of your death your wife 
will receive, as long as she lives, $100 
a month with a guarantee that not less 
than $24,000 will be paid. That is, if 
vour wite does not live to receive the 
minimum of $24,000, your children can 


receive the balance of the monthly 
payments until the $24,000 has been 
disbursed. This liberal provision in- 


sures your children an adequate edu- 
cation to fight their own battles after 
becoming of age. It is possible that, 
should you die within a few years, your 
widow would survive you 50 years, :s 
she is now only 27. In this case, the 
company would pay her a minimum of 
$60,000. This policy has not neglected 
contingencies—it provides that, if you 
become totally disabled, the premiums 
will be waived and you will receive 
$100 per month as long as totally dis- 
ubled, and, at the time of your death, 
your wife will receive $100 a month 
for her life—with no reductions for the 
benefits paid to you. And further (I 
believe this is one of the best features 
of the policy), if you are accidentally 
killed, which would deprive your family 
of the additional income you would re- 
ceive if you had lived, the company 
will pay your wife an extra $25,000, 
either in a lump sum or distributed in 
monthly payments over a period of 20 
vears. 

“This policy so adequately meets your 
every requirement, and comes within 
vour increased income—as it requires 
a deposit of only $577 per year—not 
considering the material reductions 
each year by tieans of our liberal divi- 
dends—that I would suggest we go down 
to our doctor right now.” 

The examination was made, and the 
policy was delivered. Total insurance 
$27,590—absolute protection for wife 
and child from the date of its delivery, 
instead of a slow building of an estate 

a building that death might at any 
time have interrupted and prevented. 


A Case Showing 
Value of Persistence 


By C. R. Harper, Columbian National, 
New York 


To recite in a narrative way the writ- 
ing of an interesting life insurance case 








is not the easiest of tasks, and when 
asked to do so, I naturally thought of 
the larger cases I had closed, but, ex- 
cept from the financial side these are 
not usually the most interesting or in- 
tricate, as the man of affairs is already 
educated to the benefits of life insur- 
ance while the smaller business man 
must be sold. In my judgment, the fol- 
lowing is the most interesting case I 
have had since coming to New York, a 
little over four years ago. 

I was told by one of our policyholders 
that a friend of his was making a great 
deal of money and ought to carry more 
iife insurance. He said he would be 
glad to introduce me to him at any 
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time as he was located within a half 
block of his office. 

One day I unexpectedly found myself 
in his neighborhood and dropped in on 
our policyholder, but he was not in so 
I decided to call on his friend without 
waiting to be introduced. JI found the 
friend extremely busy, but he came out 
to see me and asked what he could do 
for me. I said “Our mutual friend 
(mentioning his name) had suggested 
that it would he good for us to meet. 
As I was passing I had stepped in 
simply to shake hands, but being in a 
great hurry I could not stay but prom- 
ised to call again later.” ‘“What’s your 
business?” he asked. I said “I’m in the 
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life insurance business.” And _ he 
answered “I carry a large amount of 
insurance and am not interested in any 
more, but will be glad to see you when 
you are up our way.” T asked, “What 
is the best time to see you?” To which 
he replied “Always about five o’clock 
in the afternoon.” I thanked him and 
in bidding him good-bye said I was glad 
to have met him and looked forward to 
the pleasure of seeing him again. 

The interview did not last over three 
minutes. I saw he was busy with some 
customers and concluded he would not 
be in a reteptive mood. About two 
weeks later I dropped in again, but 
found him out. I had the same exper- 
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ience two or three days later. On my 
fourth call I was successful in finding 
him in. I made the interview short and 
ty» the point the conversation being 
about as follows: 

“Well, Mr. Harper, I’m glad to see 
you again, but I am not interested in 
any life insurance at the present time 
as I have a $10,000 twenty-payment 
policy in another company, but after 
we take stock in July (this was during 
the month of March) I might increase it 
five or ten thousand.” I suggested that 
was a long time to wait to buy what 
seemed to me was so necessary for him 
to have and that he could take the 
insurance now and pay for it in July. 
The first step, however, was to allow 
me to have him examined to find out if 
he were insurable. (I sent two doctors 
for judging from the information I had 
received of him I felt he was a prospect 
for a good sized policy irrespective of 
the five or ten thousand he said he 
might talk about after taking stock). 
Our doctors kept the appointment, but 
my prospect could not as he had been 
called away, nor did he telephone that 
he would not be present. Our doctors 
called me the next morning and said 
they had been unable to make the ex- 
amination, so I called my prospect by 
*phone and said that I regretted very 
* much that he had not kept the appoint- 
ment as our doctors were very busy. He 
said: “Let the matter drop until after 
we take stock when I can give the sub- 
ject more consideration.” I reminded 
him that he evidently misunderstood 
our interview as I was having him ex- 
amined to find out if he were insurable, 
and whether or not he took any insur 
ance the amount was a matter for 
future consideration, that he was under 
no obligation whatever, and, if conven- 
ient, I would like him to see our doctor 
that afternoon. 

“Well,” he said, “I am very busy now 
but with that understanding, if you will 
ring me up tomorrow I shall make au 
appointment to see your doctor.” It 
took seven ’phone talks covering a 
period of over a month to get my pros- 
pect to name an hour to be examined. 
He named a day but later called up and 
cancelled the appointment. Finally I 
succeeded in having him meet the doc- 
tors and he passed a splendid examina- 
tion. The doctors secured his signature 
on the application and I called him on 
the ’phone to say that he had passed 
a fine examination and that I would 
see him shortly when we could fully 
discuss the matter. During this con- 
versation I secured the date of his birth 
and the name of his wife. To secure the 
examination of that man required all 
the ingenuity and experience that I had 
gained from years of service in life un- 
derwriting. : 

About this time I called again on our 
mutual friend who told me what our 
prospect was making out of the fine 
business he was building, so I figured 
he should carry $50,000 life insurance. 
As he already had $10,000, I made his 
application for a $40,000 policy with the 
waiver of premium. Our company 
issues a maximum of $20,000 on the dis- 
ability and annuity basis so I decided to 
have only one policy for $40,000 with 
premium waiver instead of two policies, 
one for $20,000 with the disability and 
annuity and one for $20000 with the 
premium waiver, thereby giving my 
prospect the opportunity of accepting 
only the one policy for $40,000. 

I let the matter rest for about ten 
days after the policy was received be- 
fore going to see him as I did not 
want to-.create the impression that I 
was rushing him. I told him that I had 
given him and his life insurance much 
thought and consideration, while it was 
true he was making money, yet his ac- 
tual worth was very little but as he 
succeeded, providing everything went 
well, he would, no doubt, accumulate a 
substantial sum of money, but if any- 
thing happened to him in the interim. 
his estate would be small; therefore, for 
the benefit of his family he should have 
at least $50,000 of 4ife insurance. I 
laid the $40,000 policy in front of him. 


He was amazed, but said nothing, prov- 
ing he was a good sport. The supposi- 
tion with him was that I had come to 
discuss insurance and this policy that I 
placed before him, he could hardly take 
in as it was more life insurance than 
he had thought of carrying or dreamed 
of having for many years to come. I 
said: “You’re making money and the 
premium on this policy with your other 
insurance only amounts to approximate- 
iy 8 per cent of your income Yo e1n- 
not afford to go without this policy 
made to and for the benefit of your 
family. It guarantees your family’s 
future and this knowledge and satisfac- 
tion will enable you to accomplish 
bigger things.” “Is it a good policy, 
Mr. Harper?” he asked. I said: “You 
tell me you borrow money to run your 
business; and under these conditions I 
believe an ordinary life policy would 
suit your needs better than any other 
form of insurance.” He asked again: 
“Mr. Harper, you believe this is the best 
policy for me to buy?” I answered: 
“There is no question about it.” “Will 
you give me the same terms that you 
offered me when you first mentioned in- 
surance to me—to pay for this contract 
after we take stock?” I said: “Certain- 
ly, I made the proposition and I brought 
with me this due bill calling for pay- 
ment after you take stock next month.” 
Whereupon he said: “Then I will take 
it,” and signed the note. 

The fact that I possessed definite 
knowledge of this man’s business and 
family conditions enabled me to talk 
intelligently to him and was the decid- 
ing factor in closing the deal, but it 
took ten weeks from the first time our 


policyholder mentioned his friend's 
name to the time that I secured the 
settlement. 


A Good Way To 
Handle Twisting 
By James C. Milliken, New England 


Mutual 

I sold to one of my friends an $18,140 
Life Continuous Instalment Contract, 
and delivered the policy on a pro-rata 
settlement. 

Then along came an agent of one of 
the stock companies who didn’t under- 
stand the ethical side of his life insur- 
ance work, and he tried to twist the 
policy into his own company. The man 
became greatly disturbed and wrote a 
letter to me, setting forth the facts as 
given to him by the other agent, with a 
lot of complicated figures on the side. 

I then called on our policyholder and 
the conversation that followed is given 
yelow: 

“When you make a bet and lose you 
settle, don’t you? You have made a 
bargain with me; now you expect to 
settle, don’t you?” 

The policyholder answered, “Well, [ 
don’t know.” 

I said, “All right. Then here is the 
stock company’s blank; sign here. I 
will get you that policy if you want it.” 

The policyholder replied, “That puts 
it up to me. I don’t know that I want 
it. Guess I'll keep yours. Call on Mr 
So-and-so; he wants some New Eng- 
Jand insurance.” 

Later, I went to see the other man 
and wrote him for a $5,000 New Eng- 
iand Mutual policy. 





Cornered Prospect in 


Undertaking “Parlor” 


By H. L. Muldrow. Minnesota Mutua! 
Life, Oklahoma 

I once picked up a farmer in a town 
in Oklahoma and took him into a big 
country store. After buying the cigars 
and being seated on the _ proverbial 
cracker boxes, a canvass was started. 
Like such things, the discussion of life 
insurance drew a crowd, so I moved my 
prospective client to the rear of the 
store, but the crowd, apparently being 
interested in life insurance, or perhaps 
more interested in whether or not I 
would write a policy, followed along. 
After several minutes of unsuccessful 
falk and the answering of many ques- 


tions from disinterested spectators, I 
opened a door which was handy and 
invited the farmer to go in there with 
me, closing the door behind me as I 
went in. The room was in darkness, 
and, knowing the place, I felt around 
until I found a light. The light dis- 
closed the fact that we were in the 
undertaking department of a large and 
prosperous country store. There were 
no chairs in the room. Several caskets 
were on exhibition behind their glass 
cases, so I sat down on the nearest 
place available, inviting the farmer to 
have a seat with me. This proved to be 
an empty coffin case. With a view of 
the empty caskets, arguments were pre- 
sented in rapid order so that the farmer 
signed an application for $10,000 and 
made his escape at the earliest possible 
moment, to be examined quickly before 
he should be in a fit mood for one of 
the caskets he had just viewed. I felt 
sure I could have closed many more of 
the farmers. but un earnest effort to 
get them into the new closing room 
was without avail. 


Judicious Use of Word 
“We” Landed C-se 
By J. H. Mulholland, Guardian Life, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

I had called on a client twice and 
had coveréd the ground pretty thor- 
oughly with him, but his reply in both 
cases had been, “I’m not ready yet; 
see me later.” He already had $4,000 
in force, and I was urging him to place 
$6,000 more on his life. 

On my third call, he raised the point 
ihat life insurance men were persistent 
enough, but thet none of them had been 
“ble to arouse his interest sufficiently 





to induce him to purchase. I asked 
him whether he had ever sold life in- 
surance. He said he had not. I then 


isked him to tell me frankly wherein 
we life men had failed to reach him, 
»nd followed it up by asking him to 
take a hypothetic:l case and let me 
hear how he would present it. Natur- 
ally, he was not ready to do so, and I 
proceeded to suggest that we take the 
case of a young man, aged 36, with 
only $4,000 in force, with a wife and 
two babies, who should have at least 
$6,000 more. These were, of course, 
the circumstances applied to his own 
case, and I proceeded then, using the 
word “we,” thereby including him on 
my side in presenting the selling argu- 
ment. This gave me the opportunity 
of presenting again the previous argu- 
ments I had used with him, with the 
advantage of having his mental attitude 
chenged from that of passive resist- 
ance to an attitude of co-operative in- 
‘erest. In the course of the argument. 
he himself brought out points of inter- 
est to this supposed prospect, who was 
in reality himself. Finally I said, 
“Don’t you think we have presented 
this in such a way that our client 
should sign on the dotted line,” at the 
‘ame time bringing out and placing be- 
fore him the application blank, and 
handing him my pen, with the words, 
“Let's do it.” He did it. 
It Paid to Praise 

Competing Company 
By Nathan Feinstein. Security Mutual 

Life, Chicago 

A year ago, one of my agents, who 
had just started with me, and who had 
not been in the insurance business 
more than a month, had a prospect for 
$10,000 partnership insurance. 

A representative from a large East- 
ern Company was also on the case, and 
my agent, having had so little expert- 
ence in selling life insurance, lost the 
case, and a policy was issued for 
$5,000 by the Eastern Life. A few days 
later my agent called upon me, asking 
what could be done on this case, and, 
in my opinion, I really thought that 
there was no alternative but to drop the 
matter entirely. However, to satisfy 
my agent, I called upon his prospects, 
and they told me that they had policies 
with the Eastern Comp’ ny for $5,000 
and needed no more. 


They showed me tieir policy, ask 
ing me what I thought of it. I opened 
it up, pretending to be examining it 
very carefully, and said that it could 
not be beat. It was issued on the 20- 
Payment Life plan, and the only fault 
1 found with the policy, I told them, was 
that it was not big enough for them, as 
they ought to carry at least $20,000 in 
stead of only $5,000. I praised the 
other company all | could, 

After | had had a short conversation 
with them, I asked when they would 
like to be examined for additional in 
surance, which they should carry, and 
in reply one of the partners said: 
“When the other agent was here he 
knocked your company, but you praise 
his company and say that my judgmeut 
was good in selecting such a policy, and 
you only try to sell me additional in- 


surance, and because of your square- 
ness we will buy $10,000 more from 
you.” 

The case was closed, the premiums 


were collected with the application, and, 
of course, the policies were delivered. 


Should You Approach 
Prospect’s Boss First? 


Parke Montague, 

Manhattan Life 

I had two “prospects” in New York 
City, men whom I had previously writ 
ten in Pittsburgh for a small amount 
each. So I came to New York and 
called upon his friend, Mr. Brown, who 
is the local rep 
resentative of a 
Pittsburgh steel 
concern. When 
about to bring up 
the question of 
additional insur- 
ance my _inter- 
view was _inter- 
rupted by the 
arrival of the 
president of the 
steel company 
The president and 
Montague passed 
each other in and 
Said the president of 


By E. Pittsburgh, 





out of the office. 
the steel company to Brown: “Who was 
that young man who just went out?” 


and Brown said: “That is a friend of 
mine from Pittsburgh, a life insurance 
man.” “How much life insurance do 
you carry, Mr. Brown?” asked the presi- 


dent. I replied by saying that I carried 
$5,000. “That isn’t enough,” said his 
boss, “you must have more.” Next 


morning I called on Brown and started 
in immediately to canvass him for addi- 
tional insurance. He said: “It’s sold— 
the boss sold it yesterday for you—I'll 
take $5,000 additional.” 

This tale has a moral somewhere. 
Should you first approach the boss be- 
fore canvassing an employe, or should 
you tell the employe that you will re- 
port him to the boss if he doesn't take 
the insurance? 


There was an interesting side play 
io this call at Brown's office. Brown's 


secretary, a young man, just discharged 
from the army, stopped Mont:gue and 
said: “I that you are a friend of 
Mr. Brown and I know, therefore, that 
you will tell me what I should do. 
Should I carry my $10,000 soldier in- 
surance or drop it, or reduce it, to take 
insurance in some company? Several 
agents have been talking to me cbout 
insurance and have advised me to re 
‘luce or drop my federal insurance.” 
J, of course, advised the young man to 
hold his federal insurance, and having 
in my pocket the sheet of rates that 
was recently forwarded to Manhattan 
representatives, I was able to advise 
the young man what it would cost him 
to convert his present federal term in- 
vrance into 20 payment life insurance 
The young man said that he could pay 
the premium easily, and thanked me 
for the advice. The young man further 
said: “The next time that you come 
to New York, or I go to Pittsburgh, I 
will take insurance from you in the 
Manhattan Life, and that in addition 
to my present $10,000 soldier insur- 
unce.” 


see 
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Stop Guessing 


KNOW YOUR PROSPECT! 


Can you tell why some people like you and others do not ? 

Do you know why you make friends of some prospects and can’t 
with others ? 

Do you know how to handle the procrastinator ? 

Do you know the best method of getting by the secretary ? 

Do you know the type of man short-term endowment will 
appeal to? 

Do you know the type of man who has no sentiment and is 
interested in cash values only ? 

Do you know the type of man who is cautious, conservative, and 
must be sold slowly ? 

Do you know the type of man who is impulsive, of quick judg- 
ment and must be sold quickly? 


You realize that if you knew these invaluable secrets 
of human nature every prospect would be almost a cer- 
tainty. You can know. How you can know these 


things is fully outlined in 








MR. WILSON M. TAYLOR, 
Sales Manager for BRILL 
AND SCOTT, New York 
General Agents Penn Mutual, 
Formerly Sales Efficiency Ex- 
pert with Willys-Overland Co. 


MR. WILSON M. TAYLOR’S REMARKABLE NEW BOOK 
ON INSURANCE SALESMANSHIP 


“The Science 
of Approach’”’ 


Especially written for Life Insurance salesmen by a man who is recognized 


as one of America’s foremost psychclogists and sales efficiency experts. 





The Most Valuable Book WORTH $1,000 


hi 
on “aa P to This Insurance Man 
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Mr. Taylor has taken all possible guess- 
work out of selling. He has in concise Ss 
simple language outlined a selling method Badd FRANK 
that is a revolution from old obsolete ideas 907 Fart ave EL OING 
of forcing the line of greatest resistance of Be 
compelling the prospect to buy. Mr. Taylor's Mr. Wilson u, tay 
many years of study and practical experi- Brili at Aeenoten, 
ence in selling—in directing salesmen and fe ont” Avenue 
employing men for the largest organizations Ce ties 
in this country, including the United States a 
Government, has guided him in his scientifi- he kite Insurance ‘yvecens that T have 
cally correct analysis of human nature. in “The Getence if th Drinetpies if bute coteae’ 

He knows men! He knows how to judge hike ee ee 
men and how to appraise men’s minds cor- a inet S0ntbe age todas? first case written 
rectly so as to always approach them along poctecant ro euch Toran 9 ig yt 





lines of least resistance and present the plan 
and form of policy especially acceptable to 
the type of prospect in hand—the form 

and type of policy most naturally accept- nese 1 gue tr® entering the 1 


. was 
able to him. train an attorney 1fe Insure 
tion to trae, been our Porters and a1) ue! 






me “ 

oF me 
®onthe of ity 7000-00 in pin? been the 
F@Qnce career he Firet five 


th. 

Theory, you say—not at all. Mr. Taylor BALL'S acoso tting ot ten nooks, and te a. 
has been proving the logic of his: methods Yorn. ‘eles with 
for years. He is doing it today in his pres- You fish 

— (er OP vaaun 








SENT ON FIVE DAYS’ APPROVAL 


Mr. Frank is one of many successful 


: If you want your copy promptly ORDER Insrance men applying Mr. Taylor’s method. 
NOW. These books are selling by the He has taken the guess work out of selling— 
thousands and present edition is limited. so can you! 

Orders filled in order received. 











ent connection where he has engaged forty 
men who had never before sold life insur- 
ance, and after two weeks’ training by his 
methods and through applying his methods, 
every man has in less than three months 
doubled and trebled his previous earnings 
selling Life Insurance. 

His plan is so logically correct, so sim- 
ple, it is strange that his method of selling 
has never been applied before. 

More than that 


This Book Will Double 


Your Life Insurance Sales 


You cannot fail to increase your sales if 
you apply the principles of selling and 
psychology as outlined in Mr. Taylor's book. 

It is not a big book—but what it contains 
more than makes up for its size. 

Are you going to continue to guess or are 
you going to be sure of your ground when 
you approach your prospects? You must 
decide this point, and on your decision de- 
pends the volume of insurance you will write. 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! NOW! 


-— - a —_—_——_—— — — = = = a oe 
L) C | WILSON M. TAYLOR, 
4 516 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
0 Dear Sir:—Enclosed please find $2. Kindly send me 
| | copy of “Science and Approach” on five days’ approv- 
U al. I will return same to you in five days and you 
| | will return my $2 if I don’t care to keep it. 
ve Wame ....s.- ORATADNSE REN ade Pa F ENTS 
| 0 | ARBRE ar PSE el de kee oc nee 
OEE chssieaiedeecussdsstutshsimseaupiaene | 
| N | Len 
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The Joy of Living and the Responsibility 





By Harold J. Cummings, Equitable Life of Iowa 














Life! ’Tis wonderful indeed to live. 
Rouse you from your bed some morn- 
ing ere the day breaks. Hie you off 
to a hill top. There lie on nature’s 
carpet, look into the twinkling wel- 
kin, and listen for the breaking of the 
day. The immensity of it all! The 
star adorned bowl of the deep blue 
overhead is broken into a jagged line 
where it meets the commonplace 
earth. You lie and wait. Ere long 
night’s lamps to the East are extin- 
guished. The deep biue fades to a 
pale white streaked with flashes of 
red. And the master of the spheres 
tops the craggy edge of the distant 
hills. The first rays of day, messen- 
gers from ninety-one million miles 
away, cause the life within you to 
tingle to your very finger tips. 

It is a stupendous privilege indeed 
to be alive! 

From the beginning there were im- 
bedded indelibly into man’s master- 
ful soul three fundamental cravings. 
Planted into the essence of man’s be- 
ing from the start an unquenchable 
desire for higher and yet higher at- 
tainments. All man’s achievd4ments 
since his first appearance on _ this 
sphere have been the outgrowth of this 
same indefinable something that ever 
“whips on” you and me until our 
pulses stop, and we wrap the curtain 
about us as we lay us down to sleep. 

A second tendency ingrained into 
the great heart of man was the convic- 
tion of his right of personal posses- 
sion. The dog growls as he finds a 
secluded spot where he may bury a 
bone. The ant toils all summer for 
its store. The history of rational man 
is but a series of tales of the triumphs 
and the throes and the woes that have 
befallen him as he followed his appe- 
tite for conquest, striving ever to ac- 
quire. 

rreater than these two, however, was 
a third potent motive that was sunken 
inextricably into man’s cosmopolite 
being. There is a fixed thing in you 
and in me that compels and impels 
man to do wonderful things. The 
love of a home and the sense of duty 
to it—this wonderful sentiment in man 
has been the softening thing in his 
struggle to get higher and to acquire. 
Anatomists will never find it, yet there 
is in us all a very real something 
that makes man brave death itself be- 
cause of a simple sense of duty. Tae 
savage alone has no such capabilities. 
And only the savage does not pro- 
gress. This something is capable of 
leading a man to forget the other two 
tendencies of his being, following duty 
alone. Witness the boy who left home, 
mother, wife, friends everything, to 
stand in a six foot ditch three tiaous- 
and miles away in the face of count- 
less hell-born machinations, smiling 
the while, and writing back home that 
he was well, and hoped that they were 
the same. 

Plodding his hard way, with these 
three taskmasters at the lash, man 
has struggled along in his efforts to 
satisfy all three for over six thousand 
years. Obstacles of all kinds have be- 
set his path. False theories, plagues, 
end wars have dashed his hopes 
aground repeatedly. And as with the 
race in general, so with the individual. 
Discouragements and disappointments 
come to each, dampening his ardor 
with their drenching rain. 

And all the while three spectres 
stalk about behind each one of us. 
The threatening ghost of sickness, and 
Mability to follow our aspirations— 
sometimes temporary, sometimes per- 
manent—haunts the life of all men. 
A second spectre that sours the sweet 


things in life has an abundance of 
gray hair about his ears and a dis- 
heartening weakness in his legs. And 
at the end of the long weary way 
stands a third friend, swinging a tire- 
less scythe. 

The first never ceases to obsess one’s 
life. To escape the clutches of tie 
second man must succumb prematurely 
to the third. The third no man can 
evade. 

In his frantic efforts to secure him- 


homes, to the county farms for the 
poor, to the many charitable institu- 
tions, to the homes for the penniless 
aged. 

Let there be no mistake about. it. 
Legal reserve life insurance does not 
pose as a charitable institution. Yet 
there is no denying its origin in true 
brotherly love. Nor can any one gain- 
say the humanitarian work that it 
must ever do. You may, or you may 
not, follow your profession from altru- 











The SUN 





about its work 


It is the Shine that we want. 
Clouds Darken. The Shine Doesn't. 


limitless universe. 








is ‘‘Enthusiastic’”’ 


Consider the SUN! 


The scientist can look pompously over his knowledge-laden spectacles, and descant 
enigmatically about the chemical constituents of that body which is pver three hundred 
and thirty-four thousand times our /arth's poor size. 

You and I know that Sun-Shine is warm. 

The molecular composition remains the same when 


The Sun's Shine—its ‘‘/nthusiasm’’ for its work—is carried to the far reaches of the 


Not what the Sun is, but what it does 
Makes our world a f/easant place. 


To look at the Sun is dazeling. 
‘To bask in its generous Shine is 


LIFE-GIVING 





One salesman had written a large business regularly for 
several years before he knew that the contracts he had been 
vending had extended insurance values. 


But He Was Enthusiastic About His Work 


In salesmanship technical knowl- 
edge is oft times forbidding. 
Enthusiasm is contagious and com- 

elling. 
Don’t be forbidding—be compelling. 
The successful Life Insurance salesman merely shows his pros- 


pect how he may bask in the generous sunshine of the philanthropic 
institution cajled Lirk INSURANCE 
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self against the unpleasant things that 
these spectres must bring, man has 
from time immemorial attempted vari- 
ous futile plans. How empty have 
been his efforts so far is told most 
eloquently in those figures so familiar 
to us all that show that out of one 
hundred young hopefuls at age twenty- 
five, thirty-six will have met the old 
man with the scythe by age sixty-five, 
while fifty-four will be helpless finan- 
cially from some cause or another. 
Only gix will retain enough human 
strength to continue the struggle. But 
four reach that stage in circumstances 
that may ease their last steps as they 
shuffle on to the same inevitable end. 

If we desire further evidence, let 
us go in spirit to the heart broken 


istic motives. You may be in 
businesq from a purely selfish 
pose. 
issue. 

There is no evading the trend of 
things. Thousands of men like your- 
selves are daily propounding the same 
gospel. The process may be slow. But 
Just as we contribute our bit, even 
though unconsciously, to the greater 
evolution of all things; so you are 
certainly doing your bit to bring about 
a new era. For those three ghosts, 
disability, old age, and death must be 
stripped of much of their ability to 
terrorize man. 

And they will. 

For centuries mankind lay on na- 
ture’s carpet, looking to the east for 


this 
pur- 
All that is aside from the real 


the dawning of the day that would 
ecatter the shadows that had too long 
enshrouded him. And after waiting 
ages, the early guilds of the Teutons 
threw the first red rays of the ap- 
proaching day across those eastern 
hills. With the birth of the legal re- 
serve system centuries later, the white 
beams of the day that was breaking 
mingled their light with the red. To- 
day the full recognition that the sys- 
tem has received has lifted the morn- 
ing sun in all his glory o’er the top 
of the sky-lined trees. The full flush 
of the day is here. Legal reserve life 
insurance is surely coming into its 
own, and man is rubbing his eyes as 
he awakens. 


B. W. MOSER’S TESTIMONIAL 





Vice-President of St. Louis Union Bank 
Discusses Relation of Insurance 
to Banking 


Byron W. Moser, vice-president of the 
St. Louis Union Bank, said recently: 

“Plainly, a comparatively small per- 
centage of people leave any estate at 
all. And it is evident that if through 
life insurance the thrift habit has been 
established some of these peuple might 
only have achieved a competence for 
their old age, but they would have left 
a life insurance estate. In any event, 
they would had the insurance 
claim to transmit to their heirs, and so 
would left additional wealth 
which would in its own time find its 
way to a bank in one way or another. 


have 


have 


“The banker, by encouraging life in- 
surance, is encouraging his own busi- 
ness in an indirect and unselfish way. 
He is performing a distinct service to 
the public by helping to build up a 
better and a more useful citizenship. 

“Co-operation between banker and in- 
surance man is the same as any other 
real co-operation. It is a mutual “giv- 
ing to” and “taking from” in proportion 
to the wholeheartedness and unselfish- 
ness of that co-operation. 

“The banker has a definite service to 
perform. The man 
special service to offer. By encourag- 
ing the service of the insurance man, 
the banker merely broadens the scope 


insurance has a 


of his own service. 


Writing Big Policies 
of Life Insurance 
(Continued from page 23) 


cuse of lazy minds. They are offered 
something that is one hundred times 
more likely to increase their business, 
but they, waiting for the big chance, 
refuse to use the one hundred chances 
which lie in their hands. The “lure of 
the colossal” has turned mere nations 
than one into non-success. It has been 
the nemesis of more agents than one. 


If, perchance, anotaer opportunity is 


given us in your columns, will you 
ask us to tell what we can about 
“that little policy’—the one “big 


thing” in our business? 
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How Life Agent 
Looks to Laymen 


(Continued from page 4) 


signature of the prospect on the dotted 
line. Why shouldn't he establish a per- 
manent relationship, offering his serv- 
ices from time to time, as he observes 
the expanding needs of his client for in- 
surance? 

Mr. Insurance Man, what do you know 
about the present-day insurance needs 
of the man you insured five years ago? 


| A Famous Ad Man 


By Robert Tinsman, of the 
Federal Advertising Agency 


1 would say that the insurance sales- 
men of my acquaintance are a very con- 
vincing and effective lot of fellows. In 
fact, when one of them seriously camps 
on my trail, | generally know that | will 
give up sooner or later. 

It has often occurred to me, however, 
that insurance people do not use adver- 
tising as eifectively as they might in 
supplementing their work. 
it would seem to me 
should study his prospect in advance so 
as to know just about the kind of policy 
that would appeal most to the prospect. 
Then -he should pave the way for hi» 
approach with some letters or literature 
that would put it up to the prospect in 
a personal way as regards the particular 
advantages of the policy oftered. If this 
were done just right, it would seem to 
me that the prospect would appreciate 
the salesman’s personal attention and 
him down with a 
works for an ap 


saiesmen’s 
that a salesman 


be less apt to turn 
kind word when he 
pointment or call. 
That is my one criticism of insurance 
It is general rather than 
show sufficient 
requirements. 


salesmanship. 
specific, and doesn’t 
study of my particular 
You know in advertising we must study 
our prospect before we make a call. We 
must talk in terms of the prospect’s 
business before we play advertising 
procedure to his requirements. 

Perhaps this is already being done in 
the insurance business, only it has not 
been my experience to meet it. 


} . : 1] 
A Prominent Merchant 
By Alexander Steinert, President 


of a Chain of Musical Instrument 
Stores 


I take it for granted that the average 
business man is called upon daily to re- 
ceive many visits from solicitors, not 
alone in life insurance, but in various 
lines of business, and as life insurance 
is such an important maiter that has an 
influence not only upon a man’s affairs 
in this world but goes beyond, and is 
a matter of such supreme importance 
to the welfare of a man’s family and 
other ramifications, that for a life in- 
surance salesman to interest me, I 


should say, would be the salesman who 
had the foresight to begin with someone 
else, say someone that knew me, and 
first obtain a letter of introduction to 
me. By presenting this letter, he would 


undoubtedly receive an interview anJ 
would have the opportunity of properly 
presenting his credentials and interest- 
ing me in life insurance. 

1 do not want you to think that I, for 
one moment, discourage personal solici- 
tations for such is not the case, as I 
realize that the greatest enterprise is 
fostered and encouraged by personal 
solicitations; but, in a case like mine, 
while I have duties to take up almost 
every moment of my limited time in 
which to do my work, a life insurance 
salesman would not have any opportunity 
of getting at me. -Therefore, once in 
my presence, he would be enabled to 
get iny confidence sufficiently to look 
into his merits of life insurance. 

It is easy enough for a salesman to 
sell a person an automobile, piano, ete 
The payment is made and that is the 
last of it, but with life insurance it is a 
matter that goes on forever and is a 
transaction that has to be looked into 
very thoroughly, with time and thought 
given to the transaction. 


| A Seok Penile 


By Richard Sutro, | 
| 


of Sutro Bros. & Co. 

It has always appeared to me that 
many of the new insurance agents ara 
not fully conversant with the necessary 
details that are obtainable through the 
proper sources and do not fully appre- 
ciate the necessity for covering the 
subject of approaching their client. 

A proper atmosphere in connection 
with the first impression is absolutely 
essential in order that business may be 
consummated. 

While it is necessary to have a gen- 
tlemanly appearance and a good flow 
of language, this must be accompanied 
by an introduction to the prospective 
client by some one who is known to 
the party being solicited for insurance 

like some mutual friend or advisor; 
in fact a letter of introduction or a 
personal recommendation to the insur- 
ance representative, stating that the 
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A. Harmelin’s General Agency 


at 20 Clinton St.. NEWARK, N. J. 


Why YOU should connect with: 
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HARMELIN assists in the field | 


HARMELIN permits no discouragement 


Because it is “PROGRESSIVE” 
Because it educates recruits 
Because it is a money maker for veterans 

= Because 
Because HARMELIN takes personal interest 
Because 
Because HARMELIN assures a future 
Because HARMELIN guarantees renewals 
Because 


HARMELIN represents the only Company 


Selling “COMPLETE PROTECTION” at low rates 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


LEADERSHIP 


seal MMII LLU 


party has something of interest to pro- 
pose. 

It has been my experience that most 
of the men very busy, and 
whose time is always fully taken, are 
naturally not in a position to grant 
interviews to strangers and unless the 


are 


who 


party is properly introduced and then 
hnows how to deport himself with dis- 
patch, it is like any other business to 
be transacted, no result can be «ccom- 
plished if the agent is not able to 


SUCCESS 






properly and promptly answer the sali- 
ent points in respect to insurance. 

The main point, as I view it, is that 
the agent must have readily at hand, 
for immediate reply, any data or in- 
formation that the conversation brings 
about, as this inspires confidence which 
is the all important essential for this 
business. : 

It is always inadvisable for the agent 
or salesman to take up any other sub- 

(Continued on page 41) 








THE 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


| Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


| Has for sixty-eight years served its policy-holders with faith- | 
fulness and loyalty; ever keeping in mind their best interests; 
and it is our endeavor to continue along this line, for satisfied 
policy-holders are our best assets. 


High-class, steady producers are invited to correspond with us. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
| W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Writing More Than 100 Applications a Month in Mississippi 
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Producing $100,000 in New York Cityable prospect had been written, but 


in one month and the same 
achievement in small cities and country 
districts of a state so thinly populated 
as Mississippi, are two entirely different 
propositions. In New York an agent, 
with millions of people for prospects, may 
get the hundred in one short interview, 
or a dozen if he be not one of the big 
policy writing fraternity, but in Missis- 
sippi to write $100,000 means seeing a 
great many people. Therefore, the New 
York man who writes $100,000 in a month 
should be modest indeed when in the 
company of a brother agent of Missis- 
sippi, whose production totals the same. 
On this page two good Mississippi agents 
of the Lamar Life—H. C. Bush, of New 
Hebron, and Guy M. Houston, of New 
Albany, tell how they made these records. 

Record of Mr. Bush, May 1919: Appli- 
cants personally written, 73; Insurance. 
$113,000; amount of first premiums, 
$2,958. 

Record of Mr. Houston, 
1918: Applications personally 
61; Insurance, $114,000; 
premiums, $3,649. 

Now let the gentlemen 
did it: 


scoring 


October, 
written, 
first 


amount 


tell how they 


By H. C. Bush, of New Hebron 

New Hebron, Miss., a village of less 
than 300 people, is situated in the 
midst of a thrifty and intelligent com- 
munity of farmers. Here I was born 
and reared and have lived practically 
all of my life, the last thirteen years 
of which I have written insurance. 

Naturally, personal acquaintance and 
friendship played an important part. 
This insurance was written in and 
around New Hebron, a territory that 
I have worked over and over time 
and again, the most distant applicant 
being only twelve miles from my 
office. 

On the other hand, this has been a 
most unfavorable spring for farming. 
Constant rains and unseasonable cool 


weather have greatly retarded farm 
progress, and the farmers were dis- 
couraged. 


These are the general conditions un- 
der which I worked during the month. 

A day or two prior to May 1, my 
company wrote me with reference to a 
“drive” to be made for business dur- 
ing May, and notified me of my quota 
for the month. I responded that con- 
ditions in my territory just at that 
time were unfavorable, but, neverthe- 
less I should do my west. I told a 
number of good friends of my plans. 
They heartily encouraged me and 
promised their assistance, which prom 
ises they more than made good. 

As there was not a single “pros: 
pect” in sight, I deciaed to make every 
man and woman, boy and girl of in- 
surable age a prospect. Then I plan- 
ned to have an insurance “revival.” I 
talked, thought, and dreamed insur- 
ance. 

The “revival” was on. The ball be- 
gan to roll. At first, due to poor crop 
prospects, applications were small and 
difficult to write, but as the revival 
warmed up applications grew larger 
and more easily written. The ball was 
now moving, growing larger and get- 
ting faster every day. 

On May 28 I was tired. Every prob- 


the race was too interesting to stop. 
On May 29 at 6.30 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, I stepped into my trusty Ford 
and set out anew. That day I talked 


to nine persons, wrote nine applica-. 


ions, eight examined, with cash set- 
tlements from them. At night I was 
twelve miles from home, and streams 
were overflowing from tha heavy rains. 
On my way home Friday, 30th, wrote 
one application. Reached home at 
noon, and in the afternoon wrote six 
applications, making a total of $14,000 
that day. The last day I spent at 
home I wrote seven appl‘cations for a 
total of $8,000. The last $22,000 was 
written on sheer enthusiasm. 

The majority of these applicants 
were friends and acquaintances; some, 
however, were persons I had never be- 
fore met. I used the same general 
policy towards all, to wit: I never 
tried to write an application for more 
than I thought the applicant was able 








H. C. BUSH 


GUY M. HOUSTON 


to carry, and if I did not knew the 
financial condition of the prospect, I 
tried within the proper limitations to 
iescertain, and then talked the policy 
that I honestly believed was bast suited 
te his condition. I talk but one policy; 
otherwise, my prospect becomes con- 
fused and puts me off. My motto: 
“Give the applicant the insurance best 
suited to his age, need and means, re- 
gardless of commission.” 

Whatever success I may have had in 
my work during the month mentioned, 
1 attribute, first, to a first-class com- 
pany, with attractive contracts; sec- 
ond, to the enthusiastic assistance of 
my friends; third, to a thrifty, pros- 
perous territory; and fourth, to my long 
hours of hard, conscientious work. 

It may be of interest to state that in 
my May work I made no exception to 
my rule of requiring cash with the 
application for first premium, and also 
that of the seventy-three applicants 
written during the month, seventy-two 
were approved for policy applied for, 
the seventy-third getting postponed. 


By Guy M. Houston, New Albany, Miss. 


How did I manage to write sixty-one 
acceptable risks for $114,000 life in- 
surance in one month? 

I wish very much that I could give 
you some new system by which this 
was accomplished, but I cannot. It 
was simply an increase in energy, tact, 
and determination with proportionate 
results. Any agent of fair ability who 
will bear in mind, as General Persh- 
ing said, “That the battles of today 
are won the night before,” and will go 
over the top with zeal for thirty con- 
secutive days, should do as well or 
better. 

In making up my prospect list this 
month I used families as a basis and 
listed only those who were able to buy 
insurance. I then selected the best 
physical risk in each family, giving 
preference to the head of the family, 
and went after my particular prospect 


with all the tact I could muster, and 
with the policy best adapted to the 
prospect. This list furnished most of 


my applicants, all in my home town of 


25,000 people, except eight. Naturally 
1 wrote many people not on my list, 
and seven entire strangers, but I failed 
on very few families. 

I’m sure I'm no “born writer,” and 
doubt if there is “any such animal,” 
but I consider myself a plodder. My 
friends say I lack “the gift of gab,” 
which a successful life insurance agent 
should have. I have a fair knowledge 
of the business, know my policies, have 
confidence in what I sell, and try to 
be candid at all times. I rather ad- 
mire and believe the public prefers a 
businesslike and dignified life insur- 
ance agent, and that such an agent is 
entitled to and will be accorded the 
same prestige enjoyed by the banker, 
the lawyer, and the doctor. Why not? 
None of them have any advantage of 
the high-class professional life insur- 
ance agent, from any standpoint. As 
my own experience shows, he can vir- 
tually fix his own income, and that 
for a single month may equal the an- 
nual salary of the average bank cash- 
ier, and for real public service in his 
community he ranks at the top. A 
man borrows money from the banker 
to buy a home, the architect plans it, 
the contractor erects it. The man gets 
sick, the lawyer draws his will, the 
doctor makes his gutng emaier, the 
minister extols his church record and 
consoles his widow, but it is the life 
insurance agent who drops in and pays 
the lawyer, the doctor, and the archi- 
tect. He also lifts the banker’s mort- 
gi°ge, provides money with which to 
pay the grocer, the butcher, ond the 
baker, and with which to keep the 
children in school and the home fires 
burning for many years to come. 


Prominent Men 
Discuss Agents 

(Continued from page 40) 
ject unless it is volunteered 
party being solicited. Furthermore, it 
is also important that the agent be 
fully conversant with all important 
changes which obtain in the insurance 
business, so that he is thoroughly up- 
to-date, and this latter condition of 
affairs is generally found on the part of 
the older agents but not so much so 
on the part of the younger men. 


by the 
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Fire Insurance Manager 


By S. Y. Tupper, Queen Insurance 
Co., Atlanta 





I have reached the age when life in- 
surance salesmen no longer call on me. 
When I was a fit subject I was always 
impressed that the “old line companies” 
had a higher class of solicitors than al- 
most any other line of business that I 
came in contact with. In fact, I recall 
very few instances when a life insur- 
ance salesman failed to interest and 
finally land me. Of course, their local 
managers and agents in my home town 
were in most instances friends of such 
long standing that their approval and 
my decision did not involve either long 
argument or. useless discussion. I al- 
ways believed in those days, however, 
that I was taking more life insurance 
than I could well pay for, but now that 
some of it has been paid up and my 
dividends increased I feel that I have 
made a permanent and paying invest- 
ment, and have on hand an asset that 
I can under stress realize on at any 
time. 





His Third Year, Will 
Write Over $2,000,000 


D. M. BRESSLER’S 





FINE RECORD 





Went Into Insurance as Furnishing 
Best Opportunity for Sincere Man 
Without Capital 





By the end of his first year in life in- 
surance David M. Bressler, of the Perez 
F. Huff general agency of the Travelers 
in New York City, had produced $800,- 
000. At the end of his second year he 
had paid for $1,750,000. This is only his 
third year, and up to date he has 
equalled his 1918 record. 

Until the beginning of the war Mr. 
Bressler was general manager of the 
Industrial Removal Office, an agency 
for the distribution of immigration 
throughout the United States, and in 
his seventeen years’ experience in that 
effice he had built up an unusually 
large acquaintance, which of course, has 
been of supreme value to him in the 
insurance business. 

Asked why he chose life insurance to 
be his profession Mr. Bressler said: 

“I felt it offered the best opportunity 
for a man without any capital, who had 
nothing but his time and his sincerity. 
Once having made up my mind I de- 
volved all my energy to preparing for 
this work, mastering as well as 1 could 
the contents of text books on insurance 
and studying carefully articles of im- 
portance in insurance papers. Then, 
too, I found that a course in insurance 
which I had taken twenty years before 
in a law school helped me. I also had 
plenty of valuable assistance from my 
own office.” 

Mr. Bressler is a firm believer in 
straight insurance, but in cases where 
he has reason to believe that the pros- 
pect is a free spender, not careful to 
husband his income, he will recommend 
a form of policy which will compel the 
prospect to save money by reason of 
the size of the premium he will have 
to pay annually. 

One of Mr. Bressler’s pet theories is 
that once you have a man’s ear insur- 
ance will pretty much sell itself. This 
is particularly true now when the av- 
erage man has many examples before 
him of the insecurity of iife. Many men 
are buying far more insurance than they 
thought they ever would buy, because 
they feel that the additional protection 
is a necessity. 

Mr. Bressler’s largest policy to date 
is $300,000. Some of his associates be- 
lieve that he will ultimately be the lead- 
ing producer of the Travelers. 





OLD POLICYHOLDERS’ MONTH 


No agent can go through such a cam- 
paign, conscientiously without benefit- 
ting enormously on the side of morale. 
Participation in intensive work of this 
character has an indelible effect; it 
increases self reliance, enlarges ca- 
pacity, strengthens personal appeal and 
<n elevated spirit in the inner man. 
jt develops a state of will in which you 
can get most from the machinery— 
delivers strokes with the largest effect, 
lakes counter strokes with the least de- 
pression, and holds out for the longeat 
time. It develops both fighting and 
staying power—and these are the es- 
sential prerequisites of good salesman- 
suip. Certainly for the agent policy- 
holders’ month has been an unmixed 
blessing.—New England “Pilot.” 
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Influence of Freud agent is one who through training and these mechiwisms. Wit and humor Made Best Record 

: “, : instinct and the study of particular are largely a product of the uncon- 

on Salesmanship cases has come to so understand the scious: jokes and witticisms occur to For a New Man 

é (Continued from page 9) mind and temperament of his pros- _ spontaneously—they are ant the LA PLANT TELLS HOW HE DID IT 
tuition requires considerable study of pect that the prospect will delegate product of directed thinking. * The 
the instinct stimulus to human activ- to him the care of his insurance just comic has a technique and purpose New york Life Agent in Wisconsin 
ity—a subject too large to be elabo- 45 he delegates the care of his legal similar to that of dreams. Biologi- Wrote 52 Apps in Three : 


rated in this article. 

The instinct of accumulation, for ex- 
ample, is an extremely fundamental 
one and one which may be satisfied 
by life insurance whether or not there 
is a family or dependents to be pro- 
vided for. This instinct might be 
stimulated in certain cases by an alp- 
peal to the pride of the prospect by 
suggesting, indirectly of Course, the 
thought that he may continue, even 
after his death, through the substan- 
tiality of his accumulations, to make 
vo. favorable on his fellow 
men. 


impression 


One of the more primitive impulses 
is that of combativeness. In modern 
business this is sublimated into the 
instinct of rivalry or competition. It 
might be appealed to py a seemingly 
reference to the fact that the 
prospect’s business competitors or 
rivals are insured for a larger amount 


casual 


than is he. 
The Best Stimulus 


reliance of the life 
insut.nce salesman must rest—as it 
always has—upon a suitable stimulus 
of the instinct to protect the family. 
This instinct sublimation of the 
sex instinct. Its existence is bound 
up with the question of the perpetua- 


But the main 


is a 


tion of the race. It is found among 
many animals as well as among men. 
The normal socially adjusted man 


finds pleasure in the thought that his 
family will be provided for after his 
death. Indeed, he may so _ identify 
himself in his unconscious with his 
wife and children that he treats their 
welfare as his own. A large proposi- 
tion, then, of successful solicitation 
must inevitably consist in the rein- 
forcement of the natural impulse to 
provide for the family. 


Arouse Pleasure-Giving Instincts 


In general it would seem that sales- 
manship greatly assisted by 
properly pleasure-giving in- 
stincts and ideas even though these 
may not be directly related to the 
immediate transaction. The value of 
suggestion and indirect argument has 
frequently been pointed out. Most in- 


can be 
arousing 


dividuals place, a high value upon 
their. believed ability to make up 
their own minds. Personal liberty— 


of thought as well as action—is a 
thing which it has taken centuries of 
struggle to develope and we are. all 
touchy as to our “personal liberty” 
constellation. We like to seem to 
ourselves to buy our ensurance rather 
than to have it sold to us. The most 
successful agent, therefore, is one 
whose insurance appears to sell itself. 


The foregoing serves to show, if 
nothing more, what a subtle and diffi- 
cult matter is salesmanship—and es- 
pecially life insurance salesmanship. 
it may perhaps serve to make it a 
little clearer why certain insuranée 
salesmen are sO much more success- 
ful than others of apparently equal 
initiative and ability. The successful 


affairs to his lawyer or the respons- 
ibility for building his house to his 


erchitect. This of course takes it for 


granted that the agent has a sound 
knowledge of insurance and_ gives 


painstaking and efficient service. 


In order ‘hat what has been said 
may not be misconstrued it should be 
added that absolute sincerity is a 
sine qua non of enduring success. 
Nothing easily 
the human instinct for doing 
the long run unerring and 


is so detected, as_ in- 
sincerity: 


this is in 


is what keeps the world from being 
run by astute charlatans. It is often 
excusable to be illogical or  unin- 


formed: it 

sincere. 
Much 

wider 


is always fatal to be in- 


might be said concerning the 
and more applications 
of the Freudian psychology to matters 
which, while not directly bearing upon 
insurance, are nevertheless likely to be 
the salesman. We 
are furnished, for example, with most 
illuminating explanations of many 
little abnormalities of mental fune- 
tioning, such of the tongue, 
the forgetting of naines, mistakes in 


generil 


of assistance to 


as slips 


writing, ete. The special value in 
salesmanship of a ready wit and a 
keen sense of humor has often been 


pointed out. The new psychology sup- 
plies a biological interpretation for all 
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cally it may be shown to serve the 
purpose of an economy of psychic ex- 
penditure. Every salesman would find 


‘it of value to familiarize himself with 


these theories. 


Sums Up 

The main thesis developed in this 
article may be summed up as follows: 

1. The attitude of the average man 
toward life insurance is strongly in- 
fluenced by factors or which he is un- 
conscious. 

2. Through association with the idea 
of death this idea of life insurance 
meets with a powerful unconscious re- 
sistance. 

3. This resistance is rationalized into 
arguments satisfactory to the _ pros- 
pect’s own mind showing why he does 
not need insurance. 

4. Successful salesmanship involves 
the overcoming of this resistance. 


IN 1940 
She: “I understand Mrs. Binks died 
iast night.” 
He: “How nice for Binks that he 


isn’t left helpless with all those chil- 
dren—she carried heavy insurance.”—~ 
The O-K Co. 


August Hollander, who leads _ the 
Equitable, paid for over $3,000,000 for 
the last twelve months. 
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FOUR GROUND FLOOR 


pi memernt 


TWO special agencies open for men particularly adapted 
in instructing and assisting local agents. 


Scores of openings for local agencies, giving you a chance 


: OPPORTUNITIES 


For men of integrity and ability, TWO openings for district 
managers—must be producers and organizers. 


TO BUILD A FUTURE WITH AGENCY 


DOING OVER $4,000,000 ANNUALLY. 


Look no further—stop—read—wr'ite—as THIS is your 
opportunity to establish yourself J 


IN THE GOLDEN STATES OF HOGS AND | 
HOMINY. a 


A. J. Faerber—General Agent—Iowa, Northern Illinois, 
Southern Minnesota 


Ed. Shoemaker—Supt. of Agencies—407 Security Bldg., — 
Davenport, Iowa = 








A. B. Kent—Branch Manager—Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Weeks 


Earl M. La Plant, of the Wisconsin 
Lranch of the New York Life, began 
to write life insurance on May 3rd of 
this year, but didn’t get his agent’s 
outfit until May 6th, but the New York 
Life in its June Bultetin said that in 
its opinion Mr. La Plant up to that 
time had made the best personal rec- 
ord of any new agent for the year. 
His record was securing fifty-two ap- 
plications for $75,000 in practically 
three weeks. 

The Eastern Underwriter asked Mr. 
La Plant, who lives in Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis., to tell how he did it. His re- 
sponse follows: 

“I can’t just say how it was done, 
except to attribute it to two things: 
getting a move on me, and the com- 
pany I represented. Frankly, I did not 
dream it was a record. During the 
day, I did my newspaper work and 
after supper and on Sundays I wrote 
the applications. 

“T had four experiences out of that 
lifty-two applications that might help 
other agents. I was walking across a 
half-mile toll bridge in our city when 
2 farmer offered me a ride in his wagon. 
| accepted and when we landed on the 
other side of the bay, his name was on 
an application. 

“Another experience: I was sitting 
cn a step waiting for the mail to be 
distributed at the post office, when a 
young man in one of the upper offices 
asked me what I was doing. I told him 
I was waiting for him to take a New 
York Life policy. He did not say ‘no,’ 
so I followed him upstairs and wrote 
his application. 

“Another man came into my oflicé to 
fell me about a light plant and in ten 
minutes I signed him up for $5,000. So 
you see it was not only a lighting 
plant, but he got a lightning applica- 
lion. 

“Our leading photographer’s wife 
called me across the street to see some 
improvement in their gallery. I saw, 
and also saw that her husband signed 
an application for $5,000. This might be 
of value to other agents. 

“Out of the 52 applications, not more 
than seven or at the very most nine, 
did I call upon a second time. I did 
not try to sell them what they wanted: 
I tried to sell them what I thought they 
1eally needed. Besides stick-to-it-ive- 
ness, there is considerable luck in tte 
game. 

“In closing, I want to say that I 
believe that most of the world likes to 
buy from those who are succeeding. 
When it got noised around the city 
and county that I was writing consid- 
erable insurance each following appli- 
cant seemed to be written up easier 
than the previous ones. Do you know 
that I got so wrapped. up in the insur- 
ance game that I thought it was 
my duty to see that everyone had a 
policy. I am a firm believer that an 
insurance man can do more good thaa 
in most lines of business.” 
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You who supply the rest of us with 


insurance enjoy singularity which is 
very appealing to anyone who likes 
personal selling. I refer to the fact 


that your offerings can hardly be hand- 
led through the routine channels of 
distribution down which most products 
must usually pass from the producer to 
the consumer. 

Ordinarily, the transmission to the 
consumer of the ideas necessary to 
sell any given specialty call for the 
intelligence, efficiency, and good will 
of at least four persons, the jobber and 
his salesman, the retailer and his 
clerk. If any one of the four is care- 
less or indifferent or incompetent, the 
chain of transmission snaps and the 
product is left to make a dumb appeal 
to the consideration of the consumer. 

But with insurance it is quite differ- 
ent. As a matter of course you come 
face to face with the purchaser. You 
can see his reaction to each new ap- 
proach, you can go out of an after- 
noon and by evening know how pros- 
pects will respond to your freshest 
idecs. 

So salesmen and their characteris- 
tics are always among the timely sub- 
jects in your field. As a group ol! 
class, efficient salesmen have marked 
characteristics. The well-worn pro- 
verb, “A salesmen is born, not made,” 
sad as its kernel of truth the fact that 
conspicuous success in selling, before 
analysis was applied to salesmanship 
and training courses were developed, 
was usually attendant on certain per- 
sonal or temperamental qualities. 


Typical Salesman 


The typical salesman was ambitious, 
intuitive, quick-witted. capable of en- 
thusiasms, and sympcthetic, or at least 
was able to see his product or service 
from the other fellow’s viewpoint and 
in terms of the latter’s needs. He was 
willing to take a chance, not only on 
the closing of an immediate or future 
order, but also on the possibilities of 
a new connection for himself. His 
function was to sell, to persuade pros- 
pects to buy his merchandise in moaxi- 
mum quantities; and frequently the 
lack of balance which comes of over: 
emphasis on one function led him to 
oversell his customers. 

Now all these qualities, tempered by 
experience and training and by a saner 
conception of customer service, sur- 
vive in the salesman of today. Twenty 
years ago they were the natural qual- 
ities which marked a man as a poten- 
tial salesman until some discerning 
employer supplied him with a sample 
case, a price list, and a set of mile- 
age books. Today they have been cul- 
tivated as part of their selling equip- 
ment by thousands of men and devel- 
oped in other thousands by astute em- 
ployers. 

The typical salesman is keen about 
money. He insists on receiving as 
much from his present employment as 
he can command elsewhere. It is a 
point of pride with him that he is paid 
as much or more than the average 
man in his line and grade. He is 
more interested as a rule in his gross 
income than in the net. If he re- 
ceives a salary of $5,000 a year and an 
allowance of $2,000 for expenses, he 
is likely to consider himself underpaid 
as compared with a friend who gets 
$7,000 a year salary, but pays his own 
expenses. 


individual Ideas About Size of Income 


But a fancy salary will not always 
obtain a salesman’s best efforts unless 
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the connection between these efforts 
and the consequent reward is visual- 
ized. That is one reason why the 
high-grade specialty man nearly always 
works on commission. The plan suits 
his temperament. He is willing to take 
the risks involved in return for the 
opportunity of independent action. 

Salesmen, ©s a rule, have individual 
conceptions of the amount of money 
they should earn monthly or yearly or 
during a trade season. One is a $2,500 
man. Another puts himself in the 
$5,000 class. A third fixes his earning 
power at $10,000. And when they have 
reached the self-appointed mark or its 
monthly fraction, the tendency to self 
indulgence is ordinarily so strong that 
they slacken their efforts. 

I once heard a great sales manager, 
now many times a millionaire, put all 
the emphasis of an important sales 
convention address on this same point. 

“When I was an agent myself,” he 
said, “I started each month with the 
thought that I was in debt until I had 
earned enough to meet my office, home 
and traveling expenses. I couldn’t 
rest until I was even with the board, 
Sometimes it took me ten working 
days, sometimes three weeks or more 
to get square. But when I did get 
square, I simply could not quit because 
I realized that I was just beginning 
to work for myself. In every dollar IT 
made beyond that point one hundred 
cents belonged to me. And what a 
fool I would have been to waste one 
hour loafing or amusing myself, when 
I had slaved the best part of the month 
to pay for this opportunity to work 
for myself!” 

That in substance was the message 
of a $50,000 sales manager to two 
hundred agents, no one of whom could 
retain his territory and earn less than 
five or six thousand dollars a year. I 
quote it simply to show that salesmen 
of all grades hdve “the defects of 
their qualities” and that the unending 
problem in managing them is to find 
and utilize the motives which will 
stimulate them to do their best. 


Standardizing Selling Processes 


TI want to add just a few paragraphs 
i,bout the sales canvass. ivery busi- 
ness man who has bought merchandise 


or equipment for any length of time 
has met salesman after salesman 


whose goods had to sell themselves in 
spite of an awkward approach and 
blundering demonstration. I do not 
advocate the crude, ready-made can- 
vass and selling talk which is as in- 
effective as it is common. But experi- 
ence both as seller and buyer and 
some acquaintance with the best cur- 
rent sales practice have persuaded me 
that every step in the selling process 
can be standardized, from analysis of 
the product and its market to the 
closing argument which clinches the 
order. 

Not only can the most effective ar- 
guments be determined, but also the 
most effective order in which they can 
be brought to bear upon the prospec- 
tive customer. There may be forty 
cogent reasons, for example, why a 
certain feature of a policy is of value 
to various merchants, yet only four of 
these may be of direct interest to a 
certain storekeeper. The salesman’s 
task is to discern the special conditions 
which govern in the case and to put 
forward the selected arguments of 
greatest weight. 

It is obvious that a standard selling 
talk could not be framed to fit eaually 
well all the situations and personal idi- 
osyncracies which an insurance sales- 
man will encounter. But if he has a 


logical 


method of approaching his 
rrospect and uncovering the latter's 
business needs and mental attitude, if 
he can draw from a store of tested 
selling points the iliustrations and ar- 
guments which fit the case most ex- 
actly, and if he knows the proper se- 
quence in which these should be intro- 
duced to bring his prospect to the 
point of buying, his chances of landing 
the policy are decidedly and measur- 
ably increased. Between such a skilled 
approach and demonstration, with its 
definite plan and its wide latitude in 
the use of selling points, and the par- 
rot-like recital of standard sales talk 
there is all the difference in the world. 

Although I have never sold insur- 
ance, the articles in “System” by men 
who have had direct experience with 
the marketing of it convince me that 
all I have here stated is practicable. 
For instance, I recall one man who, 
after being educated as an engineer 
and going into manufacturing, became 
interested in selling insurance. 

He studied insurance for three 
months before he put a rate book in 
his pocket. He tackled “dead” cases 
first, so that his new knowledge would 
undergo a severe initial test. After 
reviving a number of these “dead” 
cases—aond selling nearly $200,000 
worth of insurance among them, by 
the way—he declared: “I found in 
examinjng the agents who did not suc- 
ceed that they uniformly lacked tech- 
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nique—they could not explain a policy, 
how the premium was calculated, or 


what the risk was to get for his money. 
They did not know the many special 
Lolicies, nor could they explain the 
various clauses in the policy and what 
had caused their insertion.” 


Shoe Leather 


Here is this+man’s actual experl- 
ence with several of the other angles 
io selling to which I have referred: 
"Without an investment of shoe 
leather one cannot get business. That 
I know. I kept statistics on myself. 
i set a quota for each month and at 
the end of the month plotted curves, 
one to represent the number of calls 
per day and the other the business 
written. 

“During the first six months I lim- 
ited myself to four catis a day, for I 
wanted to preserve my freshness and 
also tu have time to study the why of 
ecch case that I failed to write. Dur- 
ing the second six months I doubled 
my number of calls and also doubled 
the business written. 

“My work taught me 
is sold by 

“(1) Knowledge of the 
which of itself begets— 

(2) Confidence; and that these 
two have to be carried about on 
that homely substance known as 

(3) Shoe leather.” 
And he sold $535,000 the first year! 


that insurance 


2oods, 








My MT 


By 
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We, of the Rate Book and Application 
Blank Fraternity, have so many exper- 
jiences daily that it is hard to write an 


PU 
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article on one concrete interview. The 
Kaleidoscopic work, in which we are 
engaged, gives us very little time to 


concentrate on one particular case. 

I have in mind, however, an inter- 
view, which I had recently, that result- 
ed in good business, in which the pros- 
pect really almost sold the policy to 
himeelf. The case of which I write is 
a man sixty-two years old, who was not 
apparently a buyer of life insurance, be 
cause he had altogether, when I wrote 
him, approximately $17,000 worth of 
insurance, most of which was paid-up. 
He was just maturing a $5,000 endow- 
ment. But I am drifting ahead of my 
story, because I really did not call on 
this man to sell him 

Several weeks ago I called on Mr. X, 
a very prominent merchant in our city. 
Mr. X is a nephew and a partner of 


the man about whom I am writing. He 
has been a policyholder with us for 
some years. He was just converting a 


term policy with me and I closed a new 
case with him for $20,000 and was hav- 
ing him examined for the new con- 
tract. 

The uncle of Mr. X was close by and 
listened to my conversation. When [ 
finished he had a paper in his hand. 
settlement options, on the contract that 
was maturing. He asked me what I 
considered the best thing to do, so I 
gave him my opinion in the matter. He 
is a very conservative man and IT knew 
very well that a fellow of sixty-two, 
with very little life insurance, was by 
no means an easy prospect. 

I had solicited him for the past ten 
vears prior to this interview and 
thonght he was a hopeless case, but I 
want to state here, that there are no 
hopeless cases in our business, except 
those who are unable to pass the ex- 
amination. 

After a long interview, I explained to 
him that he might take an examination 
to see if he could pass. I always try 
to close my cases without the signing 
of an application prior to examination. 
I think this is a very good idea, as most 


*°A Thrill That Comes 
: Once In A Lifetime’’ 


TE 
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William L. Scharles, State Mutual Life, Kansas City 


DUA PLC 


men, at the time of closing with them, 
have not fully made up their minds how 
much insurance they want to buy. 
After a good deal of persuasion, he 
finally consented to take the examina- 
tion. I told him he was the youngest 
looking man at sixty-two, I ever met, 
and ought to be able to buy all the in- 
surance in the world, if he so desired. 








w. Gs 


SCHARLES 


He told me, at the time, that he thought 
he would purchase about $5,000. I re- 
plied that we would first how he 
would pass the medical examination, be- 
fore figuring on quantity. 

I had my doctor examine him that day 
and found him really a very good risk. 
{ thereupon took the application to him 
and said: “Now, you see that this is 
one of the best examinations that could 
possibly be made. Your blood pressure 
is like a boy’s and you are in splendid 
physical health. You had better take 
the limit with the Company, as long as 
you can get it, although we all know 

(Continued on page 50) 


See 
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Should Agents Talk 

of Living or Dead? 
(Continued from page 5) 

obstacle of undué optimism has to be 
overcome in a large number of cases. 
If I should hazard a guess I should 
say that the plague, of influenza has 
been the most pestiferously effective 
agent ever known in life insurance. It 
has literally scared 


feems to me it 


thousands out of the optimistic state 


to which I have referred. Perhaps 
this will be the best answer. 

What else can we say save that with 
the 


this great object lesson in view, 


agent must still continue to exercise 
diplomacy and discretion, approaching 
one prospect in one way, and another 
At the same time his 
that 


have received 


in another way? 


future efforts in direction, I be- 
a powerful 
his 


enemy and his helper, who has been 


lieve, will 


aid from his grim ally, at once 


so greatly ravaging our people. 


By William Alexander 


Secretary Equitable 











It is the policy of the Equitable So- 
ciety to advocate life insurance as dis- 
death 
preach thrift, to advise people to pro- 


tinguished from insurance, to 


vide for the future. 


Of course,.death cannot be ignored, 











WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


and there are occasions when it may 
be necessary to refer directly to the 
losses which follow in the 
death, 


life insurance; but as a rule we advise 


fimancial 


train of and are repaired by 


our field men to dwell upon the cheer- 
ful and encouraging side of the ques- 
tion. 

Here is a paragraph ¢rom our book 


of instructions to agents: 


Men resemble children. If you go to 
trose whom you wish to insure with 
wholesome, but bitter, physic, they will 
seek to avoid you. But if you go, like 
Santa Claus, with gifts, they will prize 
your counsel. And remember that you 
do go laden with precious gifts: you 
give capital to men who are poor; you 
bring comfort and happiness into the 


home; you enable mothers to feed, 
clothe, and educate their children; you 
start young men upon their business 
careers; you teach business men to 
Jay something by from their annual 
earnings to pay for their insurance, 
after which they can spend the rest 
of their incomes freely. You aid 
prosperous men and _ self-supporting 
women to provide for their declining 
years, you svow business firms and 
corporations how to safeguard their 
interests. There are thousands of 
ways in which you van interest and 
surance without preaching to them, or 
delight men in the subject of life in- 
reproaching them, and without calling 
upon de th to act as your solicitor. 


By George I. Cochran 


President of the Pacific Mutual 





I believe that life insurance agents 
are justified in going to the limit in 
bringing to the mind of the prospect 
the picture of death. The average 
prospect takes insurance to provide 
for the contingencies of death. If it 
were not for the fact that death is 
inevitable very little life insurance, in 
my opinion, would be sold. The busi- 
ness is based upon the mortality tables 
and there is no reason why mortality 
should not be the main point in the 
argument. If it were not for the un- 
certainties of life money could be ac- 
cumulated by conservative investment. 
Men insure not so much through fear 
of death as they do on account of the 
certainty of death coming to every 
man and the desire to make provision 


for all the various vicissitudes of life 
I see-no reason why the principal 





GEORGE I. COCHRAN 


argument or inducement. for life insur- 


ance should not be brought promi- 
nently before the prospect. 
By J. E. Kavanagh 
Vice President Metropolitan Life 


So far as my judgment is concerned 


I believe that in the selling of life in- 








: THE FEDERAL LIFE 
Chicago, the OLDEST and LA 
Company originally organized 
operated as such, now operatit 
twenty states, with over $33,0( 
in force, over $4,350,000 of : 
policyholders and a premium 
ors in Montana, Western 
Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Hampshire. 


the Company, now disconnec 


would do well to communicat 
men and women may secure 


INCOME, to represent either 
ment or the Accident and Hea 





sires to contract with State and District Managers and Solicit- =: 
Georgia, North 
Capable, industrious, determined men and women of 


high character and correct habits, who stand well in their 
communities, who will be ASSETS (not LIABILITIES) to 


enced in insurance, desirous of life-long connections, willing 
to be taught the profession of insurance by a Company of 
enterprising, conservative and honorable management, whose 
policies and agents’ contracts are unexcelled in fairness, 


tunity to establish a COMPETENCY and a CONTINUING 


For detailed information address, giving references. 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President 
or CHARLES S. RANNELLS, Secretary 


Federal Life Building, Chicago 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
RGEST IHinois Legal Reserve 
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1g in its twentieth year and in 
10,000 of high grade insurance 
issets, $400.000 of surplus to 
income of $3,500 per day, de- 
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Carolina and New 


ted, or even wholly inexperi- 


e with the FEDERAL. Such 
contracts affording an oppor- 


the FEDERAL’S Life Depart- 
Ith Department, or both. 




















surance there is very little need for 
the picturing of death. 


My belief is that everybody believes 
in life insurance. Everybody would 


like to have hundreds of thousands of 
insurance on their lives if they could 
afford it. 


time 


I believe that the agent 


wastes who undertakes to tell 





J. E. KAVANAGH 
people that they ought to be insured. 
That time and energy might far better 
in showing prospects the 
workings of some attractive insurance 


be spent 


policy. 

Today life insurance is a business 
proposition just as is the selling of 
bonds or other high-srade securities. 
The agent who gets to know his pol- 
icy and learns how to show it off well 
is the man who will be more likely to 
secure the application. There are cer- 
tain general features of a life insur- 
ance policy, such as disability bene- 
fits, extended insurance, installment 
settlements, etc., certain of which, or 
all of which, may be cleverly stressed 
by a salesman who thoroughly under- 
stands his policy. A man must be 
enthusiastic about the goods he has to 
sell before he can expect to get other 
people to be enthusiastic enouga 
about it that they will part with their 
money in exchange. 

The parading of a corpse before a 
prospective purchaser is not likely to 
great deal of enthusiasm. 


create any 


By M. J. Cleary, 
Vice-President Northwestern Mutual 
Life 


The man who plans for the future 
without considering the uncertainty of 
life has left out a must important fac- 
tor. This factor has shattered the 
hopes and plans of many men who 
would have succeeded if it had not 
intervened. When a man is in good 
health and busy with the cares of life 
he is likely to give little weight to the 
question of life’s uncertainty. In its 
proper connection and properly pre- 
sented it is a logical question for the 
life insurance salesman to suggest and 
discuss with his client. In a fair pre 
sentation of its importance the sales- 
man renders a service to the man who 
has minimized this element in plan- 
ning for the future. 
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Successful Women Agents Tell Field Experiences 





What the Agent Has in Bes Grip: 
The Thrift and Unselfishness Line 


By Constance Woodward, New York City 


Miss Woodward is a member of the 
Quarter of @ Million Corps of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, which at its 
recent convention in this city, had eighty- 
one women club members in attendance. 
She has insured some of the most promi- 
nent women in New York and sells life 
insurance by simple life insurance meth- 
ods, having made a close study of the 
technique of the business and of sales- 
manship. , 

There is a new war on, and life in- 
surance agents have been ordered to 
continuous service in the front line 
trenches for many years to come. The 
that they are called upon to 
render is not to 
sell Liberty 
Bonds, War 
Stamps or human- 
itarian ideas, but 
to sell life insur- 
ance. 

We have become 
so used to hear- 
ing people say 
that America got 
nothing out of the 
war that we are in danger of believing 
it. Such a statement is not only bro- 
midic, but untrue. America got neither 
new territory, nor indemnity, nor has 
she subjected any peoples to her domi- 
nation. But she has gained untold 
wealth in financial discipline and un- 
selfishness. We have learned to save 
and to sacrifice, and our new job is to 
hold our gains. 


service 





Prosperity is pleasant, but it is also 
a danger. History teaches us that na- 
tions fatten and grow weak on easy 
wealth, even as individuals; when the 
apex of prosperity is reached, deca- 
dence and decline begin. If we fail to 
use our gifts wisely, they are soon 
taken away from us, and it is a true 
saying that the only man who will not 
be hurt by wealth is the man who has 
first learned to do without it. 


America’s Prosperity Greatest Ever 


Known 


America today stands destined to a 
prosperity such as the world has never 
known. Financially unimpaired, with 
her manhood intact, and every natural 
resource at her command, she cannot 
help taking the foremost place at a time 
when other nations lie prostrate and ex- 
hausted after a mighty effort. Her ulti- 
mate fate depends most upon her abil- 
ity to make’the best possible use of that 
which is inevitably hers. If we grow 
fat, and indolent and lazy, history will 
again repeat itself, and we shall fall 
victims to our own well being; if w2 
develop wisely by our industry and 
thrift, and exert a strict trusteeship 
over our natural advantages, we cannot 
help but become a healthy, happy peo- 
ple, rich in both character and content- 
ment. 


It might be well that the burdens that 
Germany must bear during the next 
twenty years might work to her ulti- 
mate advantage. With the heavy obli- 
gations that she must meet, her people 
have no choice but to be thrifty and 
develop industrially to the highest pos- 
sible point. The sacrifices that she 
must make are bound to make her 
strong, while we may well grow fat 
and lazy in easy circumstances. It 
would turn victory into defeat, but a 
danger if realized and properly dealt 
with, ceases to be a danger. It is our 
new job to keep what we have gained in 
thrift and idealism, that we may live, 
and that our country may live. 

This seems a long preamble to an 
article on life insurance salesmanship, 
but it seems to me that a glance into 
the future emphasizes better than any- 
thing else our responsibility to the life 
insurance business of the future, and 
the bigness of our task should be an 
inexhaustible spring of inspiration. It 
is now not only our business, but our 
duty to sell thrift and unselfishness, and 
the better we realize the necessity be- 
hind our work, the better we shall work. 
To be tireless in the pursuit of an ideal 
of Service is the best possible definition 
of a successful life insurance agent.. 

More Banner Years 


We all know that this has been a 
banner year for business, and we are 
going to keep on having banner years 
if we but realize our opportunities, and 
capitalize all that the war has taught us. 
First, the Government by issuing insur- 
ance to its soldiers and sailors, gave na- 
tional endorsement to the institution of 
life insurance. Then came the influenza 
epidemic, with its propaganda of the un- 
certainty of human life. Never did any 
business have such valuable, unsolicited 
advertising. Then for two years the 
Government has been teaching the 
American people how to save, and they 
have learned to save. What are they 
going to do with their future savings? 
The Government no longer wants them, 
but there is no good reason why the 
result of this newly acquired and much 
needed national habit should be lost. If 
agents are active and aware of their 
obligation to the public, there is no 
reason why this mighty stream of sav- 
ings should not continue to flow steadily 
on, and be diverted to the safe keeping 
of the life insurance companies. 

People who have been taught to know 
the value of a Government security will 
be doubly quick to appreciate the safety 
and security of a life insurance invest- 
ment. In 1923, the first Government 
War obligation matures, and for many 
years thereafter, there will be a great 
inflow of money to the people for re-in- 
vestment. It should be a real stimulus 
to the industry of life insurance agents 
to see that these past and future sav- 
ings of the people are safeguarded and 





kept intact, and we all know how much 
easier it is to sell people when they 
have the money to buy. And surely a 
generation that has seen seven million 
men die that others may live will find 
it less irksome to sacrifice a little in- 
come in order that their loved ones may 
be made safe for independence. 


Even League of Nations Must Be Sold 


With the ever increasing needs for 
life insurance, with the popularizing of 
the whole insurance idea, the future of 
the agent looks as if it should be one 
endless rosy dream of application writ 
ing. One would think that offices would 
be thronged with people clamoring to be 
insured. But such is not the 
Even in this enlightened age we have 
not discovered why it is true, but we 
know that it is true that people do not 
buy anything except possibly food, un- 
less it is sold to them, and I’m not so 
sure that the man who goes to the 
butcher’s for pork won’t come away 
with chicken if the butcher is a good 
salesman. The Government had to sell 
the War to the American people. The 
President is now engaged in selling the 
League of Nations to the Senate, and I 
am inclined to believe that his success 
will be more determined by his quality 
of salesmanship than by his quality of 
statesmanship. 


case. 


Yet this salesmanship of which we 
hear so much nowadays should not be 
taken to mean some short cut to suc- 
cess, a mere smart trick that gets easy 
Life salesmanship 
has too strong a human element in it to 
be susceptible of card filing. People 
may be taught to sell cash registers and 
automobiles by the book, but no one can 
be taught to sell that intangible some- 
thing—an idea—by means of any fixed 
sales talk. The man who buys an auto- 
mobile gets something; the man who 
buys life insurance gives up something. 
One responds to a material appeal; the 
other to a spiritual appeal. The quality 
of salesmanship is utterly different. 


results. insurance 


Must Know Heart and Mind 


To my mind, life insurance salesman 
ship consists in a thorough knowledge 
of the business, plus that ability to un 
derstand the minds and hearts of other 
human beings, which we call psychol 
ogy, and I doubt whether the first quali- 
fication contributes very much to the 
actual Certainly a_ technical 
knowledge inspires in the agent a great- 
er confidence in himself, makes him 
conscious that he knows what he is talk 
ing about. Undoubtedly the trained ag- 
ent gives better service to the public. 
But an extensive technical knowledge is 
only valuable if the agent knows enough 
to keep it to himself. Prospects do not 


sale. 


want a life insurance education. They 
have no time for it. They want to know 
just about two things: what life in- 


surance can do for them and how much 
it will cost. 

The development of that seeing eye, 
and ability to understand and follow 
the mental processes of others comes 
only from constant and alert 
with people. The only way I know of to 
learn to sell life insurance is to sell it. 


contact 


You have to learn to accept people as 
they are, not try to make them as they 
ought to be. If a person has not learned 
to love home and family in thirty or 
forty years, you can't inspire them with 
a sense of obligation and affection in 
ten or fifteen minutes. What you can 
do is to appeal to those qualities and 
characteristics which they do possess. 
People will buy life insurance just as 
often for selfish reasons as for unselfish 
reasons, 

Daughter Appeal Won 

Here is a case in point: For some 
three years, I made a conscientious and 
persistent effort to sell a man life in- 
come insurance for his wife and daugh- 
ter. I kept after the 
knew that he needed insurance 


case because | 
, and had 
the money to pay for it, but I had very 
little from The 
life income idea made but a lukewarm 
appeal. Something else was in his mind. 
It transpired finally: He had married a 
woman much younger than himself, and 
was obsessed by the that if he 
died, would re-marry, have other 
children, and that his own little daugh 
ter, whom he adored, would be somehow 
robbed of the full half interest in his 
estate that he intended her to have. He 
was carrying a $40,000 policy in favor 
of his wife, but only $10,000 for his 
daughter. As soon as I found out how 
his mind was working, it was eaay 
nough to him $30,000 for the 
caughter. However, I was still mindful 
that he had not reached his 


encouragement him. 


fear 


she 


sell 


carrying 


capacity, and had $50,000 additional 
issued payable to his estate for the 
purpose of paying inheritance taxes. 
When I presented him with it some 
six weeks later, I was greeted with 
that time-honored remark: “I have 
decided thet I do not want any more 
insurance.” The case was closed 


finally on the argument that since all 
his money was tied up in his business, 
if taxes were not provided for, his stock 
interest might have to be sold, and his 
partners would have an excellent oppor 
tunity to seize upon the advantage, and 
buy it in much below its real value, and 
thus 


do his heirs out of thousands of 


dollars. Now this man wes prompted 
to buy insurance by two very ignoble 
motives—distrust of a wife, whom he 


and doubt of 
the integrity of men who had been close 


had no reason to distrust 


ly associated with him for years. It 
would have been quite impossible to 
change the mental habits of forty-six 


years in order to sell him, but it was 
perfectly possible to utilize those habit: 


of thought for sales purposes. 


“Women are People” 


Now that the Federal Amendment has 


passed, and women have at last been 


accepted as “people” they 
any special comment in 
to the life 


are buying insurance for the 


hardly need 
their relation 
business. They 
identical 
reasons that men are buying it; to pro- 
tect their dependents, to take care of 
financial obligations, to pay taxes, and 
They are only better 
they have been less 
generally solicited and because they are 
eager to know about all the business fa- 


insurance 


to save money 


prospects because 
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cilities that the world has to offer. 

As agents, they no longer need any 
apologies. They have made good. One 
company I know of has sixty women 


who are writing over $100,000 a year, 





A Little Bit of Spunk Will 


and eight of these are going well over 
the $250,000 mark. This is a 100 per 
cent increase over last year. And there 
is no element of luck in this record. 
Women make good agents because they 


Carry the Agent A Long Way 


By Ana Ketensky, Los Angeles 


Viss Ketensky, who sells insurance on 
the Pacific Coast, first attracted national 
attention in agency circles by making a 
prize winning talk at a convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. One of her most marked character- 
istics is determination; she is also a 
quick thinker and apt at repartee, as sev 
eral of the incidents she narrates in this 
article will demonstrate. 


Like Topsy, who “just growed,” so, I 
too, “just write” life insurance, almost 
without realizing how it is done. 

To me one of the principal factors 
in the writing of business is to get next 
to a man’s hobby, 
which may be any- 
thing from the 
home garden to 
flying machines. 

Before seeing 
my prospect I in- 
variably endeav- 
or to ascertain 
what this particu- 
lar person is in- 
terested in out- 
side of his busi- 
ness. Should this not be feasible, the 
first call will generally develop some- 
thing to give a cue. 

The other day, when thanking the 
president of a great national corpora- 
tion for his courtesy, I mentioned how 
democratic and considerate he was and 
he replied that “everybody is human, 
but only half of us know it.” 

















Figures Are Tiresome 


We life insurance agents must think; 
not think we think, but think, as well 
as keep our eyes and ears open. 

Most men don’t care about the actu- 
arial make-up of an insurance folicy 
and figures are tiresome. Be human 
and realize that the prospect is too. 
Show him what a $10,000 policy will do 
for his daughter should he pass out be- 
fore the policy benefits mature to him- 
self. 

Very often little things make the sale. 
I was with a man and his wife one even- 
ing—the disability feature had im- 
pressed the man very favorably. Dur- 
ing my explanation the wife jokingly re- 
marked: “Suppose my husband should 
break his heart over another woman 
would your company pay?” I turned to 
her with: “Why, Mrs. Turner, that 


would be an accident and we would pay 
double.” I got the business. 

A client gave me a card to his brother 
from a neighboring state who was on a 
visit in our city. He was open for insur- 
ance, but was determined to take his 
policy with a local company in his home 






town. When pressed for the reason, he 
replied that he knew the president of 
the home company. I knew he was en- 
route to New York, so I said: “I shall 
be very glad to give you a letter of 
introduction to the president of our 
company.” He signed the application. 
Not Afraid of a Grouch 


The secretary to the president of a 
large corporation left the outer office 


possess the qualities that make for suc- 
cess just as often as men do. The only 
thing they lack is business training, and 
that they are acquiring with startling 
rapidity. But we “look to the dawn of 


a new day” when companies will seek 
out women for agents, and select them 
as carefully as they do their men. At 
present they simply drift in, and are let 
in because they can’t be kept out. 








temporarily. The door to the “sanctum” 
was ajar and I walked in. The man 
looked at me with a “who-let-you-in” ex- 
pression saying: “What do you want?” 

Reciprocating his brevity I told him: 
“I want to write you a life insurance 
policy.” 

“Well, ’'m giving you warning that 
you won't get very far because I’m cross 
today, understand, cross!” 

Fortunately, I was amused at his blus- 
tering antics, and retorted: 

“I’m glad to hear it. There is just 
one situation that I like better than 
meeting a cross old bear and that is a 
man with a grouch, because nothing 
makes a man quite so happy and self- 
satisfied as nursing a good grouch.” 

By calling his bluff I secured an inter- 


view which later resulted in nice busi- 
ness. 
Handed Him One 

There are times when abrupt methods 
become necessary. After several patient 
interviews with a highly temperamental 
man he hegan pacing the floor, lambast- 
ing the high cost of living as well as life 
insurance. 1 felt that I had been pa- 
tient long enough; that I had nothing to 
lose and all to gain, so I packed my 
papers, rose and handed him this: 

“Mr. Blank, I see that you are now 
eligible for the total disability in our 
policy on the mentality basis, and I’m 
afraid our company would not assume 
your risk, and as far as I am con- 
cerned personally, I am through.” 

He looked flabbergasted for a mo- 
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Apply to our nearest Branch Office 


No matter how many Field Representatives 
‘arry our Rate Book, we have always room 
for one more—of the right stamp. 


We have no room for sore-heads or cast-offs 
from other Companies; 
Nor for “birds of passage” seeking a transi- 
ent experience instead of a life work; 

Nor for the man who knows of one big case 


and wants to get a contract to qualify him 
for the commission; 


Nor for the man who seeks the commission 
only, and not the service rendered; 


Nor for the knocker, nor for the twister, nor 
for the man who misrepresents the policy, 
whether by ignorance or by design. 

We have room for the man who seeks a life 
job, who will take his work seriously, who 
will strive to give service and to live up to the 
ideals of a Life Underwriter. 
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ment; then he turned to his wife and 
said: 

“Can you beat it? Hear what she said? 
She’s through!” 


“I don’t blame her,” retorted the 
wife. 
“Well, of all things; two of you 


against me.” 

Leaving the room in a huif a few mo- 
ments later he met me in the doorway 
smiling, stretching forth his hand and 
said: “Let’s shake, you win.” 

Be Careful What You Say on an Elevator 

Seene: Crowded Elevator, large office 
building. 

Man in group, addressing three com- 
panions: “I’m glad that deal has been 


The Importance of Curiosity; 


closed. It certainly is great, but what 
is worrying me, so much depends upon 
Blake, what if the beast should die on 
us?” 

Insurance agent, eavesdropper, break- 
ing in: “Insure the animal.” 

Result, a good sized business policy. 

Fell Down For Once 

Here is one I didn’t get: 

Prospect: “Well, miss, you come 
around to see me when I am ready to 
die, and I will take out a life insurance 
policy.” 


Agent: “Sorry, Mr. Man, but it will 
be fire, not life insurance you will 
need.” Quick exit. 


_ It Leads to Prospect's Real Protection 





By J. Enola Hewitt, Buffalo, N. Y. . 


Mrs. Ilewitt, who has made a success 
of life insurance work in Buffalo, was one 
of the most interesting speakers at the 
recent Virginia Hot Springs convention 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life. She was 
converted to life insurance long before 
she began selling it, and has succeeded 
in making many other women share her 
faith. She believes that life insurance 
offers a splendid field for conscientious, 
intelligent women. 


Could I be of help to someone who 
perchance has just started out in this 


wonderful field of service and work? 


That was the question which confronted 
me when asked by The Eastern Under- 
writer to give 
some of my prob- 
lems and their 
solutions during 
my three years 10 
the life insurance 
work. Well do I 
remember when I 
signed my _ con- 
tract—not be- 
cause I thought it 
the most wonder- 
ful service I coull 
render to mankind and had a desire 
to become a sort of missionary,—not at 
all. Then it was a question of financial 
success and the building of a splendld 
income. I did realize, as I believe 
many people do, the value of life insur- 
ance, but I had not come to appreciate 
the great work of the true life insur- 
ance salesman. 

Fortunately, the company with which 
I cast my lot gave me careful instruc- 
tion before I was permitted to enter the 
field. Work among women seemed 
easier to me, so I turned my attention 
to this class of prospects. How many 
times I walked up to a door-and rang 
the bell wishing away down in my heart 
they would not answer. I recall one 
day having signed three playground 
teachers; the world was all sunshine 
and the life insurance business the only 
one in the world worth following. But 
the next morning, how different! One 
had changed her mind entirely, one had 
decided to wait until fall, which left me 
che out of three. I want to say to you 





that it is just things like this that will 


develop the determination to the 
time when all three will stay signed. 
In citing these instances it is just to 
illustrate what a change will take place 
as time passes. Today I find in my 
work the greatest pleasure, the.greatest 
cpportunities for service and develop- 
ment. 


see 


Vision of Opportunities 


To succeed as a life insurance sales- 
man it is necessary first, to have abso- 
lute confidence in the company which 
you represent; secondly, to have a large 
vision of the wonderful opportunities 
for service to your fellowmen. Equipped 
with these essentials, combined with a 
thorough knowledge of the business, a 
willingness to work and that work 
systematized, you can’t fail. 

Realizing my reluctance to approach 
a person upon the subject of life insur- 
ance my Manager one day said to me: 
“Don’t you know that the business 
which you have to transact with that 
man is the most important thing in the 
world to him? It pertains to the care 
of those nearest and dearest to him. It 
is what he works for, plans for and all 
his cherished hopes are centered in just 
what you want to talk to him about? 
You do not need to apologize to him 
for taking his time, and if you feel the 
importance as you should you cannot 
fail to convey that same realization to 
him.” Others respect us and our call- 
ing to just such an extent as we our- 
selves do so. We should take care not 
to make the mistake of being over 
anxious. It is necessary to carefully 
discriminate between being earnest in 
our work and over-anxiousness. Op- 
timism is a valuable co-partner in the 
success of a life insurance salesman. 
The old saying—‘“Smile and the world 
smiles with you” is only too true. 


The Agent’s Only Investment 


When we enter the life insurance 
business we are not asked to invest 
money; only our time and talent. Have 
we then a right to be careless with 
these? A man who enters another line 
of business, investing ten or twenty 
thousand dollars, watches carefully over 
it if he expects to succeed; sees that 
the funds are used only where the great- 
est returns may be expected. Should 


we not then, if we expect to succeed, 
have a careful watch upon our time and 
talent, the agent’s own investment? On 
January 1 there appeared upon the 
blackboard in our salesroom two words, 
“Every minute.” For four months 
those words served as a silent reminder. 
Interpreted, they did not mean, “Solicit 
every minute,” but to do some thing 
worth while every minute. Some one 
has said that what a man is depends 
upon what he does when he has nothing 
to do. Did you ever think about this? 
Isn’t it true? “When you work, work 
hard; when you play, play hard; when 
you read, know what you read, and in 
the same way put yourself into every- 
thing you do, and only do those things 
which will aid your development mental 
ly, morally and physically. 

Just here the question arises as to 
what extent we should enter into social 
life. It seems to me there is only one 
answer: To cultivate the highest type 
of friends, to be ready to serve them in 
ways outside of your own line of work, 
to prove to them that you are real, you 
are true, you are loyal and a friend 
worth having can be the only course to 
pursue. Lose sight of the smaller 
things (your own gain) in a desire to 
serve others. When people believe in 
you they recommend you. First of all 
yourself and the desired 
will be sure to follow. 


sell results 


Believes in a Hunch 


The development of a corporation 
case of recent date may give one new 
thought to some reader. During my 
work in different parts of the city, I 
had occasion several times to wait for 
a car in front of a prosperous looking 
general hardware store. Several times 
my attention had been attracted by a 
man working evenings evidently upon 
his books. Do you believe in a hunch? 
Well, I do. I had a feeling that I ought 
to investigate conditions there in regard 
to business insurance, but hesitated to 
do this as I had absolutely no knowledge 
of the case. I passed the store several 
times and almost went in; upon one 
occasion turned around and went back. 
The hunch was too much for me, and I 
surrendered, entered and asked to see 
Mr. Volker, introduced myself, told him 
my business and what company I rep- 
resented. He greeted me in a pleasant 
manner, but hastened to add, “We are 
perfectly protected.” 


Now, if you ever tried to sidetrack a 
woman when she has decided to do 
something you can realize just how 
hopeless were his efforts. I continued 
the conversation along various business 
lines and in a short time had found out 
just what I wanted to know, and with 
a frank admission from him that there 
was no business insurance, at the same 
time, not forgetting to intimate that he 
was not in the market. You can under- 
stand my interest becoming more in- 
tense and I set to work to convince him 
of the unlimited value of this form of 
protection. Watching him closely I saw 
his interest developing and after a half 
an hour he disclosed the fact to me that 
his brother had an office in a downtown 
building not far from our own and that 
the hardware was only a side line, there 
being another prosperous business com- 
ing rapidly to the front. The present 
success and future hopes were all 


founded upon the technical knowledge, 


experience and above all capable man- 
agement of his brother. What would 


happen were he suddenly taken from 
the business? Realizing for the first 
time perhaps, the true condition, he 


asked me to see his brother. I attempted 
to do this immediately, but found him 
out of the city. I called upon him the 
next morning and after an earnest dis- 
cussion of the matter he told me to 
come back to him at a definite date. 
when inventory would have been com- 
pleted and in the meantime they would 
discuss the matter. When the time came 
I was there, but no discussion had taken 
place. Right then and there I tried for 
a final decision and after some time he ° 
told me to go to his brother and tell him 
to go ahead if he 
satisfied. 


wished to—he was 

During my interviews I had learned 
that it was his custom sometimes to 
stop at the store on his way home at 
night and so I waited until late in the 
afternoon and, as I anticipated, he came. 

The clear enthusiastic manner in 
which he presented the facts to his 
brother was evidence that he had come 
to realize the great value of this protec- 
fion. It was decided that it was the 
only taing to do and they did it and in 
the right way, with a check attached to 
each application. 


Lesson Taught 


This case taught me two things: 


1. That we are too easily satisfied 
with what people tell us about their 
protection. The average man has no 


conception of what perfect protection 
It pays to be inquisitive 

2. That we are surrounded by good 
prospects on all 
I have to understand 
the man who lacks prospects. 


means, 


sides if we are alert 
never been able 

As a parting injunction I want to say 
to you don’t sell dying life insurance, 
sell a living life insurance. Don’t pic- 
ture death-bed scenes, every man and 
woman has an aversion for that sort of 
thing. That reminds me of a story, told 
me by a real estate man a few days ago. 
One of his salesmen went out to show 
a house to a woman who was interested 
in buying. After having looked it over 
carefully and returning to the front hall 
she made this remark, “I like it all but 
this is a very narrow hall.” “Yes, it is 
narrow,” admitted the salesman, “but 
that is not of great importance unless 
want to carry out a coffin.” The 
woman didn’t buy the house. Why? 
Every time she thought of the house she 
thought of the coffin. 
a living life insurance, one that 
gests life, comfort, happiness for the 
loved ones; comfortable life to the man 
or woman after the busy years have 
passed; a contract to be looked upon 
with pleasure instead of being hidden 


you 


Again I say, sell 


s¢- 
sug 


away out of sight to prevent the 
thoughts it suggests. Sell a living life 
insurance. 
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How One Big Bank 
Promotes Life Insurance 


(Continued from page 7) 

of a trust company is largely connected 
with the handling of estates. You also 
know this to be true: Not many peo- 
ple have large estates in the form of 
real estate—stocks and bonds and 
other such _ holdings. The average 
man’s estate consists largely of his life 
insurance, 

And we wanted to interest the aver- 
uge man. We wanted him to read our 
advertising. We were not worried as 
to whether or not many specific read- 
ers immediately placed their estates 
with us. We knew that advertising 
iunctions best when long continued. 
We realized that the man who today 
holds only a small life insurance pol- 
icy, may tomorrow hold the disposition 
of a large and varied estate. 

So in order to excite wide popular 
interest and to have something real to 
say to the greatest number of men, it 
was decided to mention life insurance 
somewhere in practically all our ad- 
vertisements. 

We further decided at the same time 
to increase largely our unit of space. 

The first advertisements which ap- 
peared along these lines were some- 
what general in nature. Then one day 
one of those responsible for the writ- 
ing of our advertising happened to be 
talking with a school teacher. The 
subject of caring for willed money 
came up. The result was a fund of 
reminiscence dealing with the school 
teacher’s observation of young men 
who had inherited money. 

These little human incidents inter- 
ested us. As we judged ourselves a 
fair cross-section of the reading public, 
we condensed the stories in advertise- 
ment form. The specific advertisement 
we have in mind is reproduced here 
under the title “Exit Financial Wild 
Oats.” 

When the advertisement. appeared 
in the papers, it created more than 
usual comment. Enough comment, in 
fact. to set us wondering—“Have we 
not struck a note of peculiar popular 
appeal?” 

Other advertisements along’ the 
same line were tried. They excited 
interest. So gradually we came more 
or less unconsciously to the accepted 
hut elastic principle of incorporating 
in all of our advertising some simple 
incident of everyday life, which served 
as a warning to the conservation of 
money, and led naturally into a dis- 
cussion of the peculiar advantages we 
had to offer in such conservation. 


The only requirements placed on 
these incidents was this—‘They must 
really have happened.” 

Without appearing to be dogmatic we 
would like to emphasize this: In adver- 
tising as in selling the truth pays. If 
we may be pardoned the vernacular— 
“It gets across.” Somehow there is an 
inherent force in truth itself. We are 
convinced that for commercial pur- 
poses, facts well-written are infinitely 
stronger than “fiction” equally well- 
written. 

To return to our subject, we have of- 
ten been asked—‘“Don’t you find it diffi- 
cult to uncover sufficient incidents of 





the proper kind to incorporate in a long 
succession of advertisements?” 

We answer—No! Peculiarly enough 
the stories seem to rather flow to us. 
We seldom make a deliberate search 
for such material. 

For example: A depositor may read 
one of our advertisements. It reminds 
him of a somewhat similar case in his 
own experience. He is kind enough to 
write us of it. We have material for 
another advertisement. 

Again, one of our officers may be talk- 
ing to a friend. Some incident which 
has come within his experience is 
brought out. 

Or we may read in a current maga- 
zine a financial article which contains 
material peculiarly appropriate to our 
purpose. If vou read the advertisements 
reproduced here, you will see that such 
material has proved very useful. It 
might be mentioned that we fre always 
careful to give credit to our source in 
such cases. 

A life insurance salesman who is a 


friend of the man who actually writes 


cae iin 


its contracts. 


represent. 
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B. H. WRIGHT, President 


our advertising, furnished him with 
three usable specific instances. 

One might not think that an artist 
would give inspiration for an advertise- 
ment which was not planned to contain 
a picture. Nevertheless one recently 
did. 

One of our assistants was lunching 
with a commercial artist. The conver- 
sation fell to the operations of “fake fi- 
nanciers.” The artist recited the case 
of 2 gentleman of that ilk who played 
upon the credulity of widows with 
money-—and a desire for a family tree. 
The operator in question obtained his 
“prospects” by subscribing to a clipping 
bureau which sent him notices of the 
death of prominent men all over the 
country. 

After a decent interval, the widow 
would receive a communication from 
the operator, disguised as the “Society 
for Historical Research” or some such 
title. The whole story is too long to be 
told here. But the net result of these 
solicitations often was that an “orig- 
inal” coat of arms was secured—for a 
heavy fee. These emblems were, in 
fact, truly original. They “originated” 
in the fertile brain of this promoter. 
This particular incident has not as 
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yet been incorporated in an advertise- 
ment. But as you will readily see, the 
material for one is there—an interesting 
one, too. 

From the foregoing you will under- 
stand how our present plan of adver- 
tising has gradually so evolved itself 
that in effect we have many contribu- 
tors and an “editor.” The preparation 
of advertising has ceased to be a con- 
stant search for topics. It has rather 
come to be the presentation, in an in- 
teresting printed way, of contributions 
from many outside sources. 

Any man, to whom such material 
would be of help in his day’s work, will 
find plenty of it available. He need only 
ask questions, listen and read. 





PEACE OF MIND 

“T hear that your husband has had 
his life insured for $10,000,” said Mrs. 
Naybor. “It must be quite a comfort to 
know that you will be taken care of in 
case anything should happen.” 

“Yes, it is,” agreed Mrs. Gab. 
it relieves you of the worry of having 
to tell your husband to be careful every 
time he goes anywhere.’—Cincinnati 
“Inquirer.” 
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Paternalism and Group Insurance 





By William F. Chamberlin, Superintendent Group Depart- 


ment, The Travelers 


That group insurance is growing in 
importance every month has been demon- 
strated in many ways, and in no way 
more strikingly than in the writing by 
the Travelers of what has been called 
the largest group—the coverage of the 
American ~Woolen Company employes. 


Before that the largest group in the 
history of the business was the Union 
Pacific employes’ coverage. The Ameri- 
can Woolen Company insurance was the 
largest insurance transaction of 19109. 
The agent in the transaction was the 
Starkweather & Shepley Company. 


A recent issue of a current periodical 
contained the following editorial: 

Group insurance is probably well in- 
tended by the proprietors and mana- 
gers of big establishments who are in- 
strumental in arranging such proposi- 
tions, but the system is a distinct slam 
at the intelligence and integrity of the 
individual; it is plainly and unmistak- 
ably un-American. It is a distinct step 
toward the very brand of paternalism 
that Germanized Germany. To protect 
trusting wives and innocent children 
against the contingency of the early 
death of the breadwinner, the head of 
the household, is the sole concern of 
the husband and father and not of any 
corporation. If the responsible heads 
of any corporation found by inveatiga- 
tion that every person of responsibility 
in their employ was fully protected by 
life insurance for family protection, 
group insurance would not be thought 
of by that concern. Therefore, we can- 
not help but think that when corporate 
necessity is exercised to meet indi- 
vidual indifference, a sorry condition 
prevails and on no other proposition 
would the employes of a big establish- 
ment be so hedged. 


The Eastern Underwriter has asked 
me to make some comment on the 
subject of paternalism relative to 
group insurance. 

The answer to paternalism is found 
in the editorial itself which you have 
submitted to me, for the statement is 
made that the rank and file of opera- 
tives is forgotten, the assumption be- 
ing that only persons of responsibility 
are group insured. Again, in the same 
editorial are the words “individual in- 
difference,” which is adequate apology 
if group insurance were paternalism. A 
large percentage of the indifferent 
who through the group plan become 
educated to life insurance will desire 
more insurance coverage, and will not 
only not cancel the protection which 
as individuals they may carry, but will 
desire more insurance protection for 
their families. 


The charge of group insurance being 
paternalistic is nothing but sophistica- 
tion. If any one chooses to call group 
insurance paternalistic, it is a wise 
paternalism, a paternalism of an en- 
lightened sort, because insurance is a 
protection, and group insurance may be 
well compared to protection afforded 
to society through legislation. 

The training given to employes in 
many concerns is for the well-being of 


Insurance Company 


the employer, but employes do not ob- 
ject to this training on the ground of 
paternalism. Practically all banks and 
bond houses in New York encourage 
their employes to advance through 
study; such organizations go to the ex- 
pense of establishing training schools to 
better equip their employes for their 
positions. Others are willing to send 
their employes to universities for ex- 
tramural work and to defray all ex- 
penses involved. The concern has pro- 
vided an opportunity that the indi- 
vidual would not provide of his own 
initiative except in rare cases. The 
same thing can be said in behalf of 
group insurance, for practically all the 
time and energy of an employe on days 
wage or monthly salary is devoted to 
his work in hand, and there is no op- 
portunity for contact with the insur- 
ance solicitor and salesman. If the em- 
ployer is not interested in the well- 
being of the employe, to whom should 
he look for co-operative support and 
protection in time of distress? 

What factors have led to the devel- 
cpment of big industries? Are not lead- 
ership and initiative responsible for the 
growth of industry—of single organ- 
izations? The fact that a man or that 
men are big enough to successfully 
command huge enterprises is sufficient 
reason to expect that such men would 
plan and engineer those things which 
would best serve the interest of his 
employes. If such interest is paternal- 
ism, it is born of human interest and 
fostered through a sense of feeling that 
a big industry is a big family. “The 
New Departure News,” a paper issued 
by the New Departure Company of 
Bristol, Conn., applies the word 
“family” to the members of its plant. 


All progressive companies are doing 
something for employes along so-called 
welfare lines. The National Lamp 
Works of the General Electric Com- 
pany, with its beautiful landscape re- 
finements and its university-like ap- 
pearance, provides co-operative stores, 
lunch rooms, athletic fields, gymnasium, 
out-of-doors swimming tanks, club 
house, library, tunnels to car lines, so 
that employes will not get wet or cold 
—these things and more. Employes 
here do not look upon these things with 
disfavor; they, too, feel a sense of 
pride in all of these things. 

The falsity of the charge of patern- 
alism is again clearly established by 
the fact that group insurance is a type 
of wholesale insurance in which all 
employes of a common employer are 
covered at a very low cost without 
medical examination. This provides an 
opportunity for many men otherwise 
ineligible because of physical impair- 
ment to become insured. Fifteen per 
cent of men actually at employment 
are not insurable. This fifteen per cent 
surely cannot object to group insurance 
as paternalism. The fact that group 
insurance is given at a very low cost 
is no objection to its value, for it is 
only natural to expect a minimum cost 
where many are involved. 

The desire of an employer to pro- 
tect the dependents of his employes 


emanates from an innate sense of in- 
terest in their well being. 

We do not measure gifts in dollars 
and cents. The “Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal” tells us that “the gift without the 
giver is bare.” 


Life Insurance 


Sell | 
| 


By Wilson M. Taylor, Sales | 
Manager of Brill & Scott, 


Penn Mutual, New York 








I frequently am asked how it is pos- 
sible for me to take new men into the 


Brill & Scott organization and train 
them in a short time to such a point 
that they are 
able to write 


$100,000 the first 
month that they 
are in the insur- 
ance field, as 
several have 
done. 

Of course, 
ery one is try- 
ing to find out 
how to write 
more insurance. 
They are anxi- 
ous to know the 
story back of 
the big insur- 
ance man’s suc- 
cessful selling record, while, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it is extremely easy if one 
have at the start a full appreciation of 
the big fundamental point in selling: 
that all men cannot be sold life in- 
surance on the same plane, the same 
fact applying to every commodity. All 
companies are good companies and it 
jzn’t the company that sells the insur- 
ance. It is the man representing the 
company who does it. 


The best insurance company in the 
world with a poor agent as salesman 


ev- 





would never get satisfactory resulis 
but if you educate agents, train 
them to direct their work along con- 


structive lines, giving them a scientific 
plan so that they will know just how 
to approvch each prospect and apply 
the practical selling principles of the 
plan, the writing of more insurance is 
a certain result. 

Remember the push behind the plan 
is just as important as the plan in 
front of the push. And the push in 
this case is the salesman. 

A great mistake many salesmen make 
in selling life insurance is that they are 
prone to generalize in their selling 
talk. All prospects look alike to them. 
Their analysis of human nature puts 
all men of varied temperaments in the 
same class. Ninety times out of a 
hundred they are at variance with the 
prospect's idea on every subject they 
may discuss, including life insurance. 
Because one particular selling talk has 
been successful in a few cases they 
assume it will be successful in all 
cases. We teach the men how to judge 
human nature, how to analyze the in- 
clinations of the prospect, how, in all 
cases, to take the line of least resist- 
ance in approaching and selling the 
prospect. 

The results speak for themselves. 
Most of my men have been in the field 
six months and yet they have passed 
the record made by men who have been 
in the insurance field for ten years 
and upwards. There is nothing wonder- 
ful about it. It is merely the applica- 
tion of modern common sense meth- 
ods to the old idea of selling life in- 
surance. 

Any man can produce more sales 
if he applies the method outlined above. 
Because the man who won't give up 
can make the world “stand and de- 
liver.” Verily, “Knowledge is power 
when it is applied,” especially knowl- 
edge of human nature. 


MENTAL PREPARATION 
By A. A. Piper, Moose Jaw, Canada 


It does not take the trained mind to 
see the disintegrating qualities in any 
salesman, They pronounce themselves 
day by day on the billboard of the face, 
in the glance of the eye, in the tone of 
the voice, in the handshake and general 
deportment. Nature cannot stand sham 
and bluff, of her ownself sooner or later, 
she exposes all counterfeit. There is no 
strength but in rightness, no fortitude 
but in honor, no confidence but in 
knowledge, and integrity and justice are 
the cornerstones of security. 

Enthusiasm is not like a bottle of pop, 
to explode and froth when the cork is 
out, but rather is it to be possessed of 
a quiet mind, the result of true inspira- 
tion, of an assured value, of a perma- 
nent goal, of an association to a mental 
world that is as liberal as the air we 
breathe, and as unfermented as the 
ozone. 

Energy has no limit and can be culti- 
vated in one’s nature as a fixed habit 
and mental thought channel, the re- 
sources at our command are as bound- 
less as the ocean. 

Thought-drifting, indifference, tare- 
lessness and want of purpose create a 
flabbiness that is likened to inland fish 
caught in the warm waters of July, no 
one will even trouble to scale them. 
Concentration is only possible in life 
insurance canvassing as we develop the 
habit in our daily life, we must apply 
the art in eating, tasting, smelling, ob- 
serving, feeling, hearing, and to bring 
it to a point of perfection on the close 
of a canvass is of paramount impor- 
tance. 

Influence is the sum total of our past 
life built into the very fibres of our na- 
ture, and what we are registers more 
upon our prospect than what we appear. 
Most of us have lost the handsomeness 
of Eden so that it is considered an 


acquisition for a salesman to be well 
dressed. 
The point of contact to be made 


with a prospect necessitates wise judg- 
ment. In every interview there is al- 
ways some condition that arises that 
makes possible to the alert salesman 
what might be called the contact point, 
a real heart touch, a something that 
brings you face to face, a real hearing, 
if only for a moment, this relationship 
is almost indescribable, yet it must be 
created, to develop confidence and make 
possible the passing of the sale. Many 
blunders are made in creating this con- 
dition and following it up. One of the 
most common is the cheapening of one- 
self to meet the other man on his plat- 
form. To illustrate: Last week a 
friend stalled his car, he cranked until 
his arm was nearly off. Eventually upon 
removing the timer, the grease and dirt 
was cleaned from the contact points, 
the timer replaced and away went the 
engine with an even throb, and my 
friend and car disappeared over the hill. 
This is applicable to a life insurance 
canvass. It never pays to make a dirty 
contact point with any prospect what- 
soever, be his character on ever so low 
a grade. Such relationships mean long 
cranking and little accomplishment. 
Keep the prospect always looking up al- 
though you meet him on his level. 

Good manners, a gentle sincerity, the 
determination to leave all men better 
for meeting them, a patience with lim- 
itation and prejudice that cannot anger, 
a generous consideration towards hu- 
man weaknesses that we do not happen 
to possess, a vision of service, a well- 
balanced and discreet persistence, a 
faith in law and the law of average re- 
sults, a faith in one’s company, and in 
the broader principles of the business, 
a love for mankind and a humble appre- 
ciation of the opportunity of good with 
fair remuneration for service and work, 
these and other requisites form the 
composite mental qualifications that 
prevail as a dynamic in successful sales- 
manship. 
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Thrill That Comes Once in a Lifetime 


(Continued from page 43) 


when a man reaches sixty-two, he must 
pay for life insurance.” 

Believe me, it took some tiguring to 
get this youngster to consent to make 
the purchase. He gave me the regular 
argument you hear constantly, about 
how much more he could make with his 
investments, than the life insurance 
companies could earn for him. 

We are all acquainted with the old 
hackneyed idea, so I stated that insur- 
ance is merely a capitalization of his 
earnings, or a safety valve for the 
future. I finally got him to consent to 
buy $10,000 with our Company, which is 
our limit at age sixty-two. I did not let 
him know that this was all we would 
take and I felt certain that I could 
place him for more. when the Company 
accepted this application. 

In due course of time, the policy came 
through and was delivered and paid for, 
Mr. X receiving it with great pleasure. 
I flattered him regarding his physical 
con‘ition, explaining to him that I knew 
we would be glad to write him all he 
wanted within the next thirty days. 
Intuitively I felt that there was a chance 
to do more business with this man. 

At that time I could not close, so I 
called for the next two weeks, in fact, 
so regularly that he began to feel that 
I was a pretty steady caller. The last 
time I called, I said: “The time is about 
up now, vou better take that additional 
without any further examination.” So 
he consented. 

Of course, in writing this article I 
cannot go into detail of how much real 
salesmanship was required to make a 
man of this age consent to buy insur- 
ance, but life insurance men will realize 
that it was no cinch. 

When my friend finally consented to 
buy the additional, I was up a stump, 


but I immediately got in touch with 
another Company and asked would they 
accept my physician’s examination for 
their Company. They consented, I took 
the application over to Mr. X, said noth- 
ing about companies at all, had him sign 
the application and doctor’s blank. I 
had that “Thrill that comes once in a 
lifetime.” Another premium of $808.50, 
hustling back with the application to 
put it through as quickly as possible. 


It took over a week to get any return 
from the other company and instead of 
the contract, we had some correspon- 
dence from the medical department. It 
seems that the applicant was a little 
overweight, according to his height, so 
little that I could hardly understand why 
they would not accept application as 
applied for. But the best the com- 
pany would do was to give him a policy 
age sixty-five, premium approximately 
$950. Keen was my disappointment, 
but after many years of field work, we 
become case-hardened to those small 
jolts. I asked the general agent‘of the 
company for the policy. 


In due course, the policy came through 
and it was with fear and trembling that 
I took the contract down to the old 
gentleman, because I knew that there 
was going to be some tussle. He was 
not in the best of humor when 7 called, 
so I did not mention anything about the 
matter to him, at this visit. 

The State Mutual would not accept 
him, for more than $10,000 and so I in- 
formed him that I had placed the addi- 
tional $10,000 with another company, 
with about the same contract as ours. 
I did not deliver the contract that day. 
I called on him the next day, still not 
delivering the contract, but the third, 
I buckled up and went down to see him 
again. 


Of. course, he could not realize why 
he was a good risk for one company 
and not for all companies. I explained 
that companies have different methods 
in passing on risks. I do not want to go 
into detail of all the maneuvering it 
took but, nevertheless, I told him to put 
the policy in his safe, and dream over 
it. He dreamed for many a long day 
and I urged him for many a long day. 

He would not consent to another ex- 
amination, so I could not try to place 
him in another company. Therefore, I 
felt that I had to sell him this or noth- 
ing. 

If we are figuring a policy at age 
sixty-five, we find that a man has to pay 
some money for his insurance, especial- 
ly a fellow who figures interest, it is 
some proposition to close. 


I had this contract back in my pocket 
on three different occasions. I told Mr. 
X that I was not selling him this just 
for commissions, and if he cared to re- 
turn it, that was his option. 

On my last interview with him, he 
stated that he thought he had enough 
insurance and could not see that it was 
any advantage to him to buy more. I 
plead very hard that day, telling him 
how the wealthy men placed life insur- 
ance, not for what they could get out of 
it, but to protect their interests. I 
talked to him along the lines of income 
inheritance tax, which impressed him. 

Finally like a storm out of a blue 
sky, he said: “Give me that policy. You 
have made a good stiff fight to get this 
business and I think you ought to have 
it.” Turning to the cashier, he said: 
“Write this man out a check,” and the 
deal was closed. 

I feel that every man should stick to 
his client to the last notch until he 
positively knows there is not a chance 
for delivery of the contract. 

“When it is finally settled that the 
thing is impossible, watch some fellow 
do it.” 


AVERAGE AGE LONGER 





Modern Man’s Longevity Much Greater 
Than Patriarchs—Lives Cleaner 
Life These Days 
The average age of life has been jn- 

creasing for three centuries. 

The ancient traditions of patriarchal 
life extending to many centuries are 
1ounded on the very reverse of scien- 
tific evidence, and instead of life in the 
past being longer than it is now, it had 
heen shown that since the famous Psal- 
mist gave human life its limits of three 
score years and ten, human life has 
grown longer with civilization. In fact, 
in civilized countries the average 
length of life has been on the increase 
for three centuries. The _ scientific 
teaching of right living is, on the whole, 
vielding zood results. 

What is one man’s meat may not ex- 
actly be another man’s poison, yet a 
tlozen or more theories may be given as 
to how long life may be attained, but 
ull of such thecries are constantly be- 
ing set at naught by real facts. For 
instance, a great austerity did not kill 
St. Anthony, who is said to have lived 
to be 105. Again, the luxuries and dis- 
sipations of court life permitted Titian 
to paint an excellent picture when he 
was ninety-six years old. However, 
right living, while not so noticeable in 
eny individual, has an undoubted in- 
fluence to increase the length of life 
in the offspring. 


FULLER’S BIGGEST YEAR 

This is the biggest year in the re- 
markable business career of Fred 
Fuller, of Springfield and Boston. He 
«specializes in business insurance, and 
one of his achievements was to get the 
Jargest insurance order ever placed- 
unlimited insurance for the du Ponts of 
Delaware. 








70TH YEAR 





National Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Is noted for its 


Investment Strength and Service 


to Policyholders 


PURELY MUTUAL 
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What Competition and Net Cost 
Should Mean to the Salesman 
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By A. Stanford Wright, Massachusetts Mutual Life, Boston 





Do get away from the idea of compe- 
tition, and how to beat the other fel- 
low on net cost. Don’t you realize if 
you figure one way, he can figure an- 
other? One set of figures breeds an- 
other set of figures. Your man needs 
life insurance, not figures. 

It’s what life insurance does, what 
ii means, what if stands for. the ulti- 
mate end, either to the man or to the 
widow, or the children. Or, maybe, 
he’ll live and paint the picture that 
he will live. No one wants him to 
die. Death isn't the most cheery thing 
on earth, is it? Why paint it? But 
do forget the cost and the endless 
chain of figures. and ways of putting 
them on paper. You only force compe- 
tition on yourself. Cut it out and 
go right to the science of salesmain- 
ship, which is imagination. 

Just get your man in line, concen- 
trate on one thing. You are out to do 
him a good turn, and it is a good turn 
to sell him the protection he needs. 
If he’s carrying a fair line, as most 
men. are these days, show him how 
with the present low buying power of 
the dollar it is not enough. You can 
take this as a general rule: if a man 
is carrying $10,000 or $20,000 it isn’t 
enough to take the family by if he 
dies. It only means at the most from 
$50 to $100 a month for life for his 
beneficiary. Ask him how he would 
like to run the home and pay all ex- 
penses (rent, light, food, clothes and 
entertainment) on this small sum. Cre- 
ate the desire, build it up, picture to 
him what he could do and could not 
do, appeal to his imagination, and it 
isn’t much, $100 worth of imagination. 
Just say: “Mr. Man, if you had $100 
each month and no more, just how 
far do you think it would go?” 

Then suggest what he ought to have. 
show him how he should spend at 
least 10 per cent of his Income, and. 
in reality, he should spend more, and 
he knows it if you present it right. 
Just figure out among your own friends 
how many of them (I don’t mean the 
exception) do it. How many men with 
incomes of $2,500 and $5,000 a year 
that you know spend $250 and $500 a 
year on life insurance? Very few. 
That is why I say use the ten per 
cent idea, it’s a good figure tc use. 
Get him to name what insurance he 
carries. You know about what it 
costs, because you can find the form 
of policy, and if you know the rudi- 
ments of your business, and you ought 
to, you'll arrive at a near enough fig- 
ure to find cut what he’s paying. 
Then, take it away from the 10 per 
cent he ought to spend, and you'll cut 
out all your competition. You will 
arrive at a point of contact that will 
bring you both round to a human in- 
terest point, whereas if you are think- 
ing of competition, with the other 
fxo0d company (you are doing the 
thinking, mind you, not he) then you 
will fall down because competition is 
in your mind and not selling. All 
competition, and IT mean what you 
think is competition, is what you let 
your mind rest on and think of. Your 
prospect is not thinking of it. If you 
are earnest and a good talker you 
should have sufficient command of 
your subject to interest him in your 
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proposition, eliminate the so-called 
competition you have in your mind and 
realize it’s his mind you are trying to 
convince. Well, convince him, no mat- 
ter how good the one he was thinking 
of, or at least you thought he was 
thinking of. If you handle him right 


you can land the business. 

Did you ever stop to think when this 
man first said to you: 
the 


“Mr. Life In- 


surance Man, other fellow that 
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was in to see me gave me a fine prop- 
osition, etc.,” did it occur to you it 
couldn’t have been so almighty fine, 
else he would have bougat. There 
must have been some loss of contact, 
some broken point the other fellow 
fell down on, else he would have sold 
him. Forget competition, and get in 
on tae SALE. Going back to your of- 
fice and telling your manager you are 
“up against it, and you want to know 
how to beat such and such a company” 
won’t help you. He may show you a 
new way to figure your policy to pre- 
sent it in a different light, or look the 
other man’s figures over and say that 
he figured this wrong or that wrong, 
or, malybe, it is a better proposition 
than yours in a matter of a few dol- 
lars, but what has that to do with it? 
You are dealing in futures, not present. 
Any good company’s contract is good 
today because they are all figured so 
close there isn’t so very much dif- 
ference—I mean difference to worry 
you. The other fellow didn’t get it or 
you wouldn’t be questioning it. For- 
get it and realize there is a different 
point of contact to get your man on 
the human interest that you must or- 
iginate or create somehow or some- 
where. 

Instead of sitting in the old office 
and figuring and worrying, find out 
where you fell down, or where the 
other man fell down and go get him 
insured. 


100 PER CENT 

The New England Mutual Life ap 
pointed an agent in a small Pennsyl- 
vania city seven and a half years ago. 
The new incumbent made up a pros- 
pect list of 100 men prominent in the 
community. Here is the outcome: he 
has taken the applications of 98; a 
short while ago he got the 99th; and 
ie now hot on the trail of the hun- 
dredth. 
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The Dividing Line 
Among Producers 


IT’S VISION, SAYS FRANK DAVIS 








The Difference Between Good Agents 
and Super Agents, As Seen By 
Equitable Man 





Why do some life agents produce large 
volumes of insurance, while others, ap- 
parently as good, who work as hard, 
who have..as good a system, who see 
just as many people or even more, who 
have as much enthusiasm, do not get 
such good results? 

In other words, what is the dividing 
line between the good producer and the 
exceptionally good producer? 

Frank H. Davis, superintendent of ag- 
encies of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, answered these questions at the 
sixtieth anniversary convention of 
Equitable Life Clubs held in the Wal- 
dort-Astoria recently. 

It is vision! 

One man has it; another has not. 

Enthusiasm will take a man far. 

Seeing people will produce results. 

Working systematically will bring a 
man into the office with signed appli- 
cations. 

Knowledge of the business, large ac- 
quaintance, pleasant manner, gift of 
argument—all these things help, but 
with all these there must be the vision 
of great things; else the agent will go 
so far and not a step farther. 

It is vision that breeds Napoleons on 
the battlefield, Carnegies in industry, 
and Lincolns in statecraft. It is lack of 
vision which fills the rank and file. 

With vision the agent cannot be satis- 
fied with what he is accomplishing be- 
cause always before him is the thought 


of greater accomplishment ahead. It 
is a spur which sends men along with a 
gallop; without which they lapse into a 
walk or stand still. 


FARMER WRITES INSURANCE 


Lyman W. Weeks, of Idaho Life, Ap- 
proaching Million Dollar Class 
—Low Lapse Rate 


Out in the West, near La Grande, 
Oregon, Lyman W. Weeks, a young 
farmer, on October 1, 1916, abandoned 
the soil and chose insurance salesman- 





LYMAN W. WEEKS 


ship as his profession. He resides in 
a wheat and stock raising section and 
from the have 


his operations outset 
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been exclusively confined to farmers 
and stockmen. 

He sold and paid for $54,885 in the 
three months of 1916. The following 
year brought him $300,089 of paid for 
business. His 1918 production was 
$389,375. 

The experience of the two years and 
the rare excellence of insurance writ- 
ing conditions today have permitted 
him -to close his first six months of 
1919 with a writing of $553,810, in 
ninety-six applications for a gross pre- 
mium of $20,208.86. His average ap- 
plication for this period is $5,786, with 
an average premium per thousand of 
$36.49. The average monthly written 
business is $92,301, $21,300 weekly, and 
$3,034 daily. 

In viewing this record, it should be 
realized that every dollar of this busi- 
ness was written in straight personal 
solicitation on rural people. 

It is interesting to note that although 
Mr. Weeks sells most of his business 
on note settlements, he has sufficient 
capital to carry and personally collect 
all of his paper and, at the same time, 
remit his company, the Idaho State 
Life of Boise, Idaho, cash with every 
application. 

The company has no representative 
on whose business it enjoys a lower 
lapsation rate than his. In addition to 
his personal operations, he is the man- 
ager for the company’s eastern Oregon 
ugency, which has produced in excess 
of $1,000,000 in the half year. The key 
to his substantial success in the brief 
period of two and one-half years is his 
indomitable energy and 100 per cent 
straightforward, honorable methods. He 
leads all producers with his chosen 
company and heads its most successful 
agency. His income in 1919 can be 
conservatively estimated at $25,000. 


Accuracy of 100 
Average Men Data 


IS SOMETIMES QUESTIONED 


But Moral Pointed Cannot Be Dis- 
puted, Says Provident Life 
& Trust Co. 


The extensive use in life insurance 
of the “life experience of 100 average 
originating in banking circles, 
has raised the question of the accur- 
acy of the figures. While it is gen- 
erally believed the figures were com- 
piled without authori‘ative basis, yet in 
the main they are true. The Provident 
Life & Trust gives this view of them: 

“It is only fair to say that the fig- 
ures have been upon one or more oc¢ca- 
sions called into question. As a matter 
of fact they have been widely quoted 
fiom a prize article which appeared in 
the ‘Journal of the American Bankers’ 
Association.’ It has never seemed to 


men,” 


us that the exact statistics were the 
things which gave the compilation its 
vitality. It suddenly awoke men to a 
general fact which they had overlooked 
or more properly shut their eyes to. 
This general fact was that the vast 
majority of men lived from day to day 
and made no proper provision for the 
long future, whereas endowment insur- 
ance would enable them to do this. This 
general fact is undeniable. The agent 
is performing a valuable service in call- 
ing attention to it. Our country, for 
which so much blood and _ treasures 
have been poured out, will be a better 
country if men do take a longer look 
ahead and do make proper provisions 
for their old age, meantime protecting 
their families.” 
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The Functions of an Agency Publication 





By W. H. Dallas, Assistant Superintendent of Agencies, Northwestern Mutual Life 

















The work to be attempted or ac- 
complished by a life insurance publi- 
cation will always depend very largely 
upon the peculiar and particular con- 
ditions surrounding the company and 
its agency organization. Naturally, 
the policy followed by a very large 
mutual company with five thousand 
agents, operating under a_ general 
agency system will differ materially 
from that of a smaller mutual com- 
pany, a stock company or a multiple 
line company. I have always felt that 
the primary object of an agency publi- 
cation should. be to furnish a regular 
means of communication between the 


home office and the entire field force. 
Through its columns necessary an- 
nouncements concerning new rules, 


changes of practice, agency changes, 
ete., can be made with the certainty 
that every man under contract will be 
informed. Of course, it is necessary 
to mail the paper direct to every 
agent, but the expense of this is smail 
and an addressograph simplifies the 
handling. 


The Ideals of a Company : 


Another very important function of 
an agency paper is to reflect the plans 
and ideals of the company. Agents 
should be informed about what the 
company is trying to accomplish along 


all lines, If the management is 
strongly in favor of certain policies 
and certain practices, the agents 


should be called upon to help and if 
the management feels that the com- 
pany cannot undertake certain things 
that other companies are doing, the 
agents should be told so and the rea- 
sons in all cases should be fully and 
clearly stated and should be repeated 
often enough to reach the new agents 
and to impress the older ones. In 
other words, the agency paper is the 
proper medium for taking the field 
force into the confidence of the home 
office. 

The agency paper can and snould be 
made educational, although the prob- 
lem is somewhat complicated and diffi- 
cult because whatever is written will 
appeal to only a certain portion of the 
readers. Very elementary topics will 
not interest the older and more ex- 
perienced men, and, on the other hand, 
technical or complicated discussions 
or articles will appeal to only a very 
few and will do little good. It is now 
quite generally recognized that it isn‘t 
advisable to try to make actuaries of 
life insurance salesmen. Nevertheless 
there are certain lines along which the 
companies can properly and profitably 
explain some of the simpler principles 
of the business. 


News Items 


Many agents, particularly the small- 
er producers, never read other publi- 


cations or insurance papers. For the 
benefit of these men, I think the 
ogency paper should briefly chronicle 


the changes that are constantly taking 
place in the life insurance business. 
They should know in a general way 
what the other prominent companies 
are doing and what new ideas are be- 
ing tried out. These news items should 
not be recited in a spirit of criticism, 
but merely as information. I think the 
theory of knowing one’s own company 
and one’s own goods thoroughly is 
perfectly sound but I do not believe it 
should be carried to such an extreme 
that the agents of one company are 
sublimely ignorant of other companies, 


their plans and policies. Business men 
like to deal with salesmen who have 
a thorough knowledge of their business 
and no life insurance man has a thor- 


ough knowledge of his business if he 
knows only his own particular com- 
pany. 


New selling ideas and plans, gath- 
ered throughout the field and from the 
insurance press, can be passed along 
for the benefit of all through the col- 
umns of the agency paper. These are 
always interesting to agents and are 
particularly helpful to the newer man. 
These should include up-to-date sta- 
tistics of the sort that are invaluable 
in selling life insurance. Tax tables, 


fgures on estates, census summaries, 
ete., should be given from time to 
time. 


Inspirational Idea Overworked 


if well writ- 
too frequently are 


articles, 
used 


Inspirational 
ten, and not 
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also valuable. Not every editor is 
titted to write such material, however, 
and when he isn’t he should realize 
his limitations and use quotations in- 
stecd of original articles. I have al- 
ways felt that the inspiration idea has 


been overworked and that real solid 
stuff is of more lasting value and 
reaches a bigger proportion of read- 


ers. 
The tone of an agency paper should 


be intimate. It should appeal to the 
reader as a heart to heart talk with 
the home office. Preaching at a man 
doesn’t reach him nearly as well as 
talking with him. I do not believe 
that flippancy is necessary to accom- 
plish this. An excessive amount of 


slang or cheap humor takes away the 
dignity that the publication of a big 
company should have. 

An agency paper 
printed on a good 
Many a well written publication goes 
into the waste paper basket because 
it isn’t attractive in appearance. The 
type should not be too small to be 
read easily and an excessive use of dis- 
play type should be avoided because it 
spoils the general appearance. The 
successive issues should be approxi- 
mately uniform in shape and size to 
facilitate filing, binding and indexing. 

Experience proves that a paper may 
be too large. It is much better to pub 
lish a paper more frequently and make 


should be well 
quality of paper. 


it so short that most of the readers 
will go over all of it. 

Too Many Personals to Go Round 

Many companies make their papers 
news sheets by including accounts of 
personal accomplishments, agency rec- 
ords, marriages, births, vacations, etc. 
This moy be all right where an agency 
force is quite small, but there are 
serious objections when the agents of 
the company run into the thousands. 
The man in New York is not particu- 
larly interested in the new twins in 
the home of the California agent, but 
he does feel slighted if the company 
publishes their pictures and overlooks 
his triplets. It is an almost impossible 
task to please everyone in the per- 
sonal items and many editors have 
concluded that it isn’t worth while at- 
tempting. 


Experience has proved that a sys- 
tem of monthly cards is very satis- 
factory in doing honor to the agents 


who are accomplishing 
things. By printing and distributing 
these cards much valuable space can 
be saved for other purposes in the 
agency publication, and the records 
will reach the agents much more 
quickly. 

Against Publishing Policyholders’ 

Names or Pictures 

I am also opposed to the free use 
of the names of policyholders. It has 
never seemed to me to be quite ethi- 
cal to publish the names and _ photo- 
graphs of large policyholders. Neither 
is it proper to give policy histories nor 
itemized lists of death claims by name. 
I cannot help feeling that a man’s life 
insurance is a very intimate and per 
sonal matter which the agent and com- 
pany should consider from a_ profes- 
sional standpoint. It is, of course, 
notorious that promoters and all sorts 
of get rich quick salesmen find numer 
ous prospects in the lists of life insur- 


and agencies 


ance beneficiaries who have recently 
received claim checks. 
The editor of an agency paper 


should try to keep his finger on the 
pulse of his readers and find out what 
they like and read and what doesn’t 
appeal to them and why. It is pos- 
sible to get this information when 
meeting agents at the home office or in 


traveling in the field. Agents can be 
encouraged to make suggestions and 
criticisms and valuable hints will of- 


ten be obtained jin this way. 

The question of contributed articles 
is one that is handled in many differ- 
ent ways. Some editors think that the 
entire publication should be anony- 
mous, excepting of course special ar- 
ticles taken from other papers and 
journals. There is an advantage in 
working on this theory as it centers 


responsibility on the editor even 
though his name may never appear. 
It enables him to give the paper a 
certain uniformity that is very desir- 


able. To the reader it gives the im- 
pression that everything is coming from 


the company and not from certain 
specified individuals whose names are 
signed to various articles. On the 
cther hand signed discussions may 
sometimes have more weight and rt- 
tract more attention because of the 
reputation and _ personality of the 
writer. The plan to be followed will 


depend on the attitude of the editor 
and his associates and on the general 
traditions of the company. Some com- 
panies prefer to submerge personali- 
and some seem to feel that it 
pays to play up the individuals mak- 
ing up the management. 
No Hard and Fast Rules 
I have always felt that the 


ties 


general 


policy of an 
change with 


agency paper should 
changing conditions in 
the business. No rule should be hard 
wnd fast for all time simply because 
it is a rule. The publication should be 
sort of a current history of the com- 
pany and of the life insurance busi- 
ness. Occasional editorials on topics 
of national or world-wide interest and 
importance add tone to the paper and 


in years to come will make the old 
files of even greater value and in- 
terest. 

Until someone demonstrates that 


salesmanship can be taught by mail we 
will have to rely on our agency papers 
to merely supplement the work that is 


being done by general agents, mvna- 
gers and supervisors in training new 
men, improving the older men and in- 


one the ideals of 
the business and of the companies. 
This, it seems to me is the most that 
agency editors can hope to accomplish 
and if they really succeed in this sup- 
plementary work, the labor and ex- 
pense incurred in the preparation and 
publication of such little periodicals 
will be justified. 


stilling into every 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT 

life insurance solicitor 
once said this to us: “More salesmen 
fail because they talk too much than 
because they talk too little. They often 
have their ‘prospect’ sold, if they only 
knew it, and then they go ahead and 
talk to him until he decides not to buy.” 


A successful 


Salesmen often ask how they are to 


know the psychological moment when 
it comes. There is no hard and fast 
rule, but the best “closers” we know 


are those who work most on the pros- 
pect’s side of the fence: who keep in 
closest touch and sympathy with the 
prospect, who make the most thorough 
study of human nature, who have the 
welfare of the prospect more vividly 
before their eyes than their own profit. 
Such salesmen are so harmoniously in 
tune with their prospects that they read 
quickly and accurately every shade of 
expression in the face, every little in- 
flection of the voice, every unconscious 
movement of the hands or shoulders. 
They even seem to know intuitively 
what thoughts and feelings are in their 
progpect’s mind. A smile, a nod, a rest- 
less movement of the hands, a change 
of position, a fleeting expression in the 
eyes, a slight hesitation in the voice, 
even when the words are negative, may 
be the sign of the psychological mo- 
ment. 


At this time a direct positive sugges- 
tion will oftentimes bring a favorable 
decision, when the hanging in 
the balance. The successful salesman 
works from the prospect's side of the 
fence The key-note of successful 
salesmanship is cooperation with the 
prospect. Finally, remember that sales- 
manship is co-operation, not conquest. 

Prudential Record 


sale is 


BELIEVES IN BANKERS 
President John TT. Baxter of the 
Northwestern National, said recently: 
“We are therefore strong believers 


in bankers, not only as preachers of 
the gospel of life insurance wherever 
opportunity offers, but also as 
of life insurance in 
where it cannot be 


sellers 
those communities 
properly and su 


cessfully sold in any other way. This 
issue of the ‘Agent’ is published in 
recognition of the value of that service 


both to 
sured,” 


the company and to the in 
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How Federal Taxation Affects Insurance 


(Continued from page 15) 


ing after the passage of the act. It is 
thus a tax upon capital and not upon 
income. 

The net estate is determined by de- 
ducting from the gross estate the usual 
exemptions such as funeral expenses, 
administration expenses, claims against 
the estate, unpaid mortgages, losses in- 
curred during the settlement of the es- 
tate arising from such casualties as 
fires, storms, etc., where these losses 
are not compensated by insurance. 
There may also be deducted a reason- 
able allowance for the support, during 
the settlement of the estate, of the de- 
cedent’s dependents as well as of be- 
quests for religious, charitable, scien- 
tific or educational purposes. 

From the net amount of the estate, 
as above derived, a further deduction of 
$50,000 may be made. 

If any part of the gross estate con- 
sists of proceeds of policies of insurance 
upon the life of the decedent payable to 
any beneficiary other than the execu- 
tor of the estate, insurance to the ex- 
tent of $40,000 payable to a named bene- 
ficiary may be excluded from the am- 
ount of the estate. This insurance must 
be under policies taken by the decedent 
upon his own life. 

It will thus be seen that an individual 
whose estate consists entirely of life in- 
surance payable to a named beneficiary 
will have a total exemption of $90,000. 

Much advantage has been taken of 
the possibilities of obtaining new busi- 
ness on account of the Inheritance Tax 
legislation, and in this connection there 
has perhaps been too much of the legal 
aspect of the case discussed and too 
little of the general principles upon 
which the company representative may 
urge the desirability of taking out ad- 
ditional insurance to cover the taxation 
referred to. 

Hear we have a clearcut proposition. 
At the death of an individual with the 


requisite amount of estate, the Govern- 
ment will demand the payment of cer- 
tain taxes and in most cases, one state 
at least, and sometimes more than one, 
will require a further share. 


The problem of the individual, there- 
fore, is to have enough ready cash 
available so that the taxes may be met 
as soon as possible and without loss 
through forced sales of investments. 

Once again, then, we have the funda- 
mental condition of the necessity of pay- 
ing a sum of money at the death of an 
individual. Life insurance is the only 
means of securing such payment in full. 


Selling Talk 

When you go to your prospect, there- 
fore, you have one or two fundamental 
things to lay before him. The method 
of presenting the facts will vary with 
the individual and he will doubtless 
present them as appears to him most 
likely to appeal to the individual con- 
cerned, but he should build his selling 
talk around the following points: 


1. An amount of money must be paid 
at the death of the prospect. 

2. There is only one way in which 
payment of a definite amount can be 
guaranteed to be available at death, no 
matter when that should occur. 

3. The cost of providing this fund is 
relatively small, probably averaging 
about 3 per cent. 

4. While the insurance is to be taken 
for a definite purpose, it will still be 
of great value even if at the death of 
the prospect the payment of an estate 
tax should no longer be required, and if 
this should be so because the insured 
has been unfortunate in business, the 
insurance money will certainly be more 
than valuable to his beneficiaries. 

. §. Almost every day we hear of es- 
tates which, through lack of ready cash, 
have been seriously depleted through 
the necessities of the Federal and State 


Inheritance Taxes. The loss is not only 
one of capital but of a corresponding 
permanent income to the beneficiaries 
of the deceased. The amount lost under 
these circumstances is generally out of 
all proportion to the cash realized for 
the purposes of taxation and certainly 
out of all proportion to the cost of se- 
curing the necessary funds by means 
of life insurance. 

6. Show your prospect a table of the 
amount of tax payable according to the 
various amounts of estate, and it is gen- 
erally a good thing to include in that 
table amounts of estate much larger 
than the prospect is likely to have. 
Most people are pleased by the assump- 
tion that they possess more than they 
actually do. 

The selling of inheritance tax life in- 
surance has been somewhat confined to 
individual insurance, but the same thing 
may be urged as a necessity to a cor- 
poration, and perhaps no better author- 
ity on this subject could be obtained 
than Mr. Charles H. Sabin, president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, of 
New York, who at a recent convention 
of the American Bankers Association 
made the following statement: 

“Business men of necessity have only 
a limited amount of their capital in 
liquid or quickly realizable form, and 
through the absorption by the inherit- 
ance tax many a business may find it- 
self with insufficient current capital toe 
continue operations after the death of a 
partner.” 

With reference to paragraph 3 above, 
it may be noted that a life insurance 
policy avoids the necessity of keeping 
large cash balances with the object of 
providing for the estate tax. Most busi- 
ness men can make a considerably 
higher rate of interest on their money 
than 3 per cent or 4 per cent. If, there- 
fore, this estate tax may be secured by 
a payment of 3 per cent or 4 per cent, 
as it generally can, it is obviously a 
much better business proposition to pay 
3 per cent or 4 per cent in life insurance 
premiums and thus be enabled to use 


all available cash, especially when it 
can be used for business purposes and 
earn much higher rates. 

By means of life insurance, an indi- 
vidual may guarantee that his estate 
will remain intact at his death and in 
the meantime be enabled to make the 


_ best use of his entire capital without 


the necessity of making special deposits 
to cover possible taxes. It should not, 
therefore, be difficult to convince a 
wealthy man of the desirability of cov- 
ering his inheritance tax by life insur- 
ance. 





WHERE SALES COME FROM 
Leon Gilbert Simon Discusses His Pro- 
duction of $535,000 in First 
Year of Work 








Leon Gilbert Simon is an insurance 
agent who paid for $535,000 during his 
first year in the business. He telis 
from where his production came in the 
following table, printed in “System”: 
°6 per cent of the sales came from let- 

ters written to well-reputed business 

men previously unknown to. the 
agent. 

20 per cent from direct solicitation, 
with no introductions. 

18 per cent from the results of adver- 
tising. 

12 per cent from fellow club members. 

11 per cent from cases previously given 
up by other agents: 

« per cent from the results of letters of 
introduction. 

5 per cent from former business ac- 

quaintances. 
per cent from 

friends. 


friends, not close 

While the purchasing power of the 
dollar is low at this time, does not the 
agent who sells insurance now lay up 
a very much larger purchasing sum for 
his policyholder when the insurance 
matures ten, twenty or thirty years 
hence when presumably the value of the 
dollar will have again become normal? 
—F. W. Fuller, Equitable. 
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By W. W. Williamson, 
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This is a day of types. Men readily 
classify into types. There is a type of 
man which will shortly enter the field 
of life insurance selling, of which a fev 
are already there. He is today in busi- 
ness drawing a good salary, but not 
wholly satisfied with his outiook for the 
future. 

I was that type, and wish to be con- 
sidered as a type and not as an indi- 
vidual in this talk. 

To a very large degree men who have 
heretofore sold life insurance were 
lunch-counter men. When they could 
not get a job anywhere else, they could 
get a rate book and go out and sell a 
few friends a few policies to make a few 
dollars with which to buy a few sand- 
wiches while they were looking for a 
rea! job. They used life insurance as a 
feeding place. ‘They were a social 
tramp. ‘That is the view-point many 
business men even have today of life 
insurance as a selling proposition. That 
is about the only kind of men they have 
had call upon them, That is the reason 
why life insurance has been so hard to 
sell by a man who really wished to 
make a business of it. But a change is 
due. The public has recently discovered 
life insurance. The higher type of man 
is getting into the business and giving 
ithe buyer a new view-point. 


Inspired By Magazine Article 


I entered the life insurance business 
because I found it to be the only busi- 
ness which had the standards I re- 
quired: namely, opportunity for the 
largest possible individual expression, 
and a business the stability of which 
could not be questioned. 

Three yoars ago: while traveling from 
Hartford I was running through the 
pages of a magazine I picked up at the 
station and came across a full-page pic- 
ture of a man, the caption over his head 
reading “He Sells A Million A Year.” 

He was an agent for the Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company; had quit 
business in Cincinnati, started selling 
his business friends from which he de- 
veloped a business that amounted to 
more than a million each year. 

“What is a miliion a year,” thought 
I. “It must be something remarkable 
or this man could not command two 
pages in a magazine which ordinarily 
charges advertisers $2,000 a page, and 
here he was getting free advertising, the 
reporter being paid for writing up the 
article.” 

I svent three days in Atlantic City 
thinking it over and comparing the man 
in the magazine with myself. I found 
we were about the same age. That we 
had both been in business and that we 
both apparently knew the value of time. 
But he started with his business friends, 
and I was to start among strangers in 
the big city of Chicago. This was as 
far as I was able to carry the compari- 
son, yet I felt an unconquerable desire 
to sell a million a year. 

Ben Franklin’s Autobiography 

Have you ever read the autobiography 
ef Benjamin Franklin? Dr. Franklin 
Was a very successful salesman. He 
had a remarkable way of measuring 
himself with’ certain standards from day 
to day. The two standards which had 
made his success became the standards 
in my eerlier business life by which I 
Measured salesmen; both those who 
sold tor the house for which I worked, 
and those who sold to it. I found 
wherever these two standards existed 
in the same man at the same time, he 
was a successful salesman. 

So when I determined to enter the 
selling field, I adopted these two stand- 
ards for my measuring yard sticks, and 
daily I measured myself by them. They 


Phoenix Mutual, Chicago 


HUM 


PTTL LUT TTT UTI 
are simple qualities, readily recognize 
wherever you see them. 

Ore of them is spelled with four let- 
ters and is: pronounced WORK, but how 
was I to apply work to the selling of 
life insurance. I had never seen it ex- 
nibited by any of the many insurance 
salesmen I had known. This is what I 
did: I made it my business to get to 
the office every morning by 8:30 or 
earlier. To get out by 9:30 or earlier. 
To remain out until 12:30. To get out 
again by 2:30 or earlier, and to remain 
out until 4:30.- During this time I was 
to make at least five interviews and I 
was to do it for five days every week. 
Five interviews daily; five hours daily; 
five days weekly, storm or sunshine. 
That to me was work. 

The other quality is just as simple 
and as necessary. It is called good 
nature. Good nature at the starting 


post 9:30. Good nature at 12:29. Good 
nature at 2:30. Good nature at 4:29. 


Good nature whether my prospect kept 
his appointment or broke it. Good na- 
ture though the man refused to take 
what he had bought, and still good na- 
ture when Dr. Rowley rejected the case 
that I was sure was perfectly sound. 
314 Calls; One Sale 

But it is one thing to fix standards 
and another thing to keep them and 
still another thing to make them pro- 
duce. This is the way they produced 
for me. I began work June 1, 1916. I 


FARMERS GOOD PROSPECTS 

The American farmer has prospered 
exceedingly by the war. From a $640 
a year man in pre-war days he has 
climbed into the $1,210 a year class, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Four years of war have put about 
$5,000 into the pay envelope of the av- 
erage American farmer. In addition to 
this he has earned sufficient money to 
put 5 per cent on his investment into a 
savings bank; put aside another 20 per 
cent to maintain machinery and 5 per 
cent for building repairs; pay the high- 
est prices and highest wages known; 
feed and clothe his family; meet his tax- 
es and probably pay oft the mortgage 
on the old place. All of which is a 
splendid reason for soliciting the farm- 
er.—Mutual Benefit Pelican. 





CHARACTER 

A man’s real worth to humanity may 
be well measured by the conception he 
has of the true relationship he should 
bear to his fellows. Character will de- 
velop sympathy and trust in our fellow- 
men and will help us to appreciate— 

The value of time. 

The success of perseverance. 

The pleasure of working. 

The dignity of simplicity. 

The worth of character. 

The power of kindness. 

The influence of example. 

The obligation of duty. 

The wisdom of economy. 

The virtue of patience. 

The importance of talent. 

The joy of selling the greatest thing 
in the world, Life Assurance.—H. An- 
drews, Imperial Life. 


An agent should be more than an in- 
surance salesman. He should be a life 
underwriter. He should study the life 
purposes of the man he would insure. 
When he understands the principal ob- 
jectives in the life of his prospect he 
is in a position to underwrite that life 
and to assure indemnification of the 
financial loss if that life should be ter- 
minated before its purposes are consum- 
mated.—C, Barber, Equitable. 


sold my first policy July 27th. Then the 
balance of July and all of August and 
no sales. All told 344 hours of hard 
work; 314 calls; 292 interviews and one 
little order. I am sure you will agree 
with me that that was a perfectly rotten 
showing. 

In looking over the record I find on 
the last page of August of that year 
these words: “I should begin to come 
through in September, and I will.” In 
September I sold $40,000 and since then 
my work has been steadily progressing. 

A Sponge Did the Trick 

What, you will ask, is my explanation 
for three months of this kind of work 
and only one order? Do you remember 
that sponge you threw up on the shelf 
in the closet among the bottles, and left 
it there for months? When you took it 
out it was as dry and as hard as a board. 
You threw it in the bath-tub and there 
it bounced arcund on the water with- 
cut any apperent attempt to absorb 
moisture. But vou left it alone and by 
and by it slowly-—ever so slowly—be- 


New ‘Testimonials 


The Eastern Underwriter asked two 
of the leading banks of New York, the 
Harriman National and the National 
Bank of Commerce, for expressions of 
opinion relative to the need of life insur- 
ance in the social structure. These ex- 
pressions follow: 


From the Harriman National Bank 
By Vice-President Frederick Philips 
The Harriman National Bank be- 

lieves that you are fully justified in 

making inquiry of banking institutions 
for a testimony as to the value of life 

insurance, not, however, merely as a 

factor in the social structure, but in 

the financial and economic structure 
as well. 

I need not remind you that the social 
factor in financial relations is a highly 
important one, and anything that tends 
to preserve the social structure and 
the general morality strengthens a 
man’s assets and reduces his liabilities. 

The Harriman National Bank has re- 


ferred to the value of life insurance 
in its advertising publicity, and I 
quote from a late advertisement en- 


titled “Life Insurance a Credit Factor’: 

The honorable man in his will first 
makes provision for the payment of his 
just debts, and only thereafter seeks to 
provide for even those nearest and 
dearest to him. This is proper, and 
should be so regarded particularly by 
the active business man who would 
leave to his family not only the ma- 
terial rewards of his endeavors, but 
that which is greater than riches—a 
good name. In no better way can this 
provision be made than by life insur- 
ance in favor of his business. 

Instances are numberless where such 
insurance would possibly not only have 
saved creditors from loss, but surviving 
partners from failure and family from 
distress. Failures in business are due 
in the least degree to lack of intention 
to pay, and in the greatest degree to 
inability to pay from a dozen other 
causes, one of which is untimely death 
of the individual upon whose personal 
activities or invested capital the busi- 
ness is dependent for its success. 

An important feature of business life 
insurance is the additional credit re- 
sponsibility which it confers. It is also 
an asset of growing value from year 
to year; and all in all, this type of in- 
surance is so reasonable and so obvi- 
ously advantageous, that it might 
readily be made a requirement of all 
commercial borrowers. 

The Harriman National Bank does 
not hesitate to recommend and in many 
instances to demand the protection of 
business insurance for its own inter- 
ests as well as those of the borrower. 

The experiences of every banking in- 


gan to absorb and shortly was fully 
saturated. Well, I was like that sponge. 
I was absolutely devoil of enthusiasm 
for selling life insurance and had noth- 
ing back of me but a firm resolution to 
go to itand win. But slowly and gradu- 
ally I began to absorb enthusiasm each 
week and could see myself a little 
closer to the man I was calling upon. I 
20t a little better understanding of his 
view-point. I listened better and slowly 
came to know his way of looking at his 
affairs. I was not discouraged, for I 
thought that when I had reached the 
prospective buyer’s level, the business 
would naturally flow towards me. It 
aid. 

Now, don’t you think for one“moment 
that I believe I am a success. I am sell- 
ing life insurance, and I am selling it 
successfully, but it will be five years 
before I will have determined what kind 
of a success I am. That millicn still 
stares me in the face as it did on the 
railroad train from Hartford three years 
ago. 


to Life Insurance 


stitution in where in- 
surance has been of assistance are so 
numerous that 
particular instances that might interest 
the public are difficult to 
but I hesitate to say that in- 
surance carried by borrowing customers 
of banks is of benefit not only 
banks family of 
the insured, but equally to the insurer 
in sustaining the strength of his mor- 
ale. 


circumstances 


and so commonplace 


segregate, 


do not 


to the 


themselves and the 


From the 
National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 
The period that follows a war is al- 
ways 
economic 


redistribution of 
activity as the 


attended by a 
productive 
forces of the country adapt themselves 
to changed requiremeuts. The success 
of this readjustment i 
proved both for the and the 
individual, if the people have sufficient 


materially im- 
country 
capital to enable them to meet the 
ehifting 
One of the best means of accoinplish- 
ing this is through 
insurance, which 
of thrift and a 

aster. The stability which it 
through the reduction of economic dis- 


conditions without distress. 


the spread of life 


is at once a svurce 


safeguard against dis- 


prov ides 


tress and resulting social unrest, is an 
important contribution to the welfare 


of the United States. 


A PROSPECT LIST 
Every road these days seems to lead 
to live prospects. Among those who 
should be listed the following are sug- 
gested by the Union Central 
Heads of families—particularly those 
whose income is entirely dependent 
upon their employment. 
Parents who are ambitious to educate 


their children and are planning to send 
their sons and daughters to college 
Parents of young children who may 


be thrown on the world without means 
of support before they reach a self- 
supporting age. 

Parents, brothers, 
who are the sole support of a 
invalid. 

Sons and daughters who are the sole 
support of a widowed mother 

Husbands whose wives are without 
business experience or money-earning 
ability. 

Young men who should be taught to 
save. 

Young women who are self-support 
ing and who should be accumulating a 
fund for their declining yeara. 


sisters or relatives 
lifelong 





area 
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An Agent’s View of Tax Arguments _ - 


By George Wellington Porter, Fidelity Mutual Life 


i mut 


Because of the heavy inheritance tax- 
es now being imposed by the Federal 
and State Governments, the life insur- 
ance agent has at present another 
powerful string to his bow, which he 
can use to good advantage with men of 
large affairs. Many instructive and il- 
luminating articles have been written 
on this interesting subject—several of 
which have appeared in The Eastern 
Underwriter but perhaps I can offer one 
or two selling points in this connection, 
which may prove helpful to some one 
along the line. 


First of all, impress upon the pros- 
pect tnat these taxes must be paid in 
cash before his estate can pass to his 
heirs. In order to secure necessary 
funds with which to pay these taxes 
his executors may be obliged to sell 
valuable securities, or real estate,—per- 


hops at a great sacrifice and on a de- 


clining market. However, the punch 
has been somewhat taken out of this 
argument by reason of the Federal Act 
of 1919, modifying the prior Acts of 1916 
and 1917, whereby, at the discretion of 
the Collector of Internal Revenue, a 
period of three years’ grace may be ex- 
tended. 


A life insurance policy sufficient to 
cover these taxes would provide im- 
mediate ready cash upon the prospect's 
death, with which these taxes may be 
paid by his executor thereby gaining the 
five per cent discount allowed if paid 
within the first six months. In some in- 
stances this discount would probably 
equal one whole year’s premium. If the 
taxes are not paid within certain per- 


‘ods of tiie, a penalty of from five per 
cent to ten per cent is imposed, there- 
fore ready cash saves the penalty, se- 
cures the advantage of the discount and 
permits the estate to pass to his heirs 
as soon as a final accounting can be 
inade by his executors and approved by 
the courts. 

Few men are loath to give their prop- 
erty away before their death, but even 
if they should do so, in order to evade 
naying the inheritance taxes, they take 
a chaace for this reason—that if death 
should oecur within two years from 
such disposition it will be construed in 
contemplation of death and the taxes 
must be paid by the heirs just the same. 
Furthermore, a gift made at any time 
during the prospect’s life, but in con- 
templation of and to take effect after 
leath, does not evade these taxes. 

The argument that he has bonds or 
other securities with which to pay the 
inheritance taxes, and consequently 
needs no insurance for this purpose, can 
be met by pointing out to him that this 
is depleting his principa! and in no wav 
provides additional money with which 
to pay the taxes. 

Generally speaking, the big man, the 
man of large affairs is not influenced by 
the actions of others, but “he who runs 
may read” and when in the course of 
conversation the agent tactfully points 
out that many of the most prominent 
men in the country have taken advan- 
trge of this means to protect their es- 
tates—here ‘giving the names of several 
—it may have the desired effect. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that in 


Three Decades of 
Insurance Production 


J. S. POINDEXTER, KANSAS CITY 





Sold a $50,000 Policy His First Year; 
Produced $681,000 for Year 
Ending July 1, 1919 


For thirty years John S. Poindexter, 
general manager of the Minnesota Mu- 
tual Life at Kansas City, has been sell- 
ing insurance, and he is just as en- 
thusiastic for the business now as he 
was when he sold 
his first policy of 
$50,000 when 
twenty-one years 
old and during his 
first year in the 
business. Since 
then he has had 
thirty years’ ex- 
perience as an in- 
surance salesman. 

During Decem- 
ber, 1918, Mr. 
Poindexter pro- 
duced $371,000 of 
new business, 
thus breaking all records of his Com- 
pany for one month: He also has the 
distinction of having written the largest 
premium of any agent of the Company, 
namely, $12,480.40. During the thirty 
years he has sold on an average of 
over $500,000 per year; 1918 being his 
largest year when he produced 
$700,000 of personal business. From 





approaching the subject of insurance to 
cover loss occasioned by inheritance 
taxes, the agent tread carefully. He 
should be well informed on the subject 
matter and have charts, as well as di- 
gests of the laws, in hand with which 
to facilitate his sale. 


over 


December 1, 1918 to July 1, 1919, he sold 
$681,000. During the next five months 
he expects to sell better than $319,000, 
thus making him over One Million of 
business from December 1, 1918 to De- 
cember 1, 1919. 

For a number of years, the Company’s 
largest policyholder resided in St. Paul. 
Mr. Poindexter had the extreme pleasure 
of selling a Kansas City man enough 
insurance to make him the largest pol- 
icyholder of the Company. He also has 
a right to feel proud of the fact he has 
written the largest policy of the Com 
pany, the largest premium of the Com 
pany and has the largest month of any 
agent of his Company. He is the king 
pin of the Minnesota Mutual Life In- 
surance Company in selling monthly in- 
come insurance, having sold during the 
past few years about as much as all 
other agents of his Company combined 

It is needless to say that he is a 
staunch believer in life insurance, for 
the protection of home and family and 
one’s old age. 

Mr. Poindexter attributes his success 
to three things,—hard work, enthusiasm, 
and fair dealing. He believes in fitting 
the policy to a man’s circumstances and 
conditions; and he has written many 
men as much as seven or eight different 
times. He gets a great deal of pleasure 
out of his business. To quote his own 
saying: “I believe in spreading the 
blessings of life insurance.” He says 
that in his work during the last thirty 
years he has been the means of hun- 
dreds and hundreds of children receiv- 
ing education and hundreds and hun- 
dreds of mortgages being paid, and that 
through his work he has brought sun- 
shine and happiness to many and many 
a home where otherwise there »would 
have been misery, gloom and poverty. 

The Minnesota Mutual has held an 
agents’ convention each year for the 
past four years. The agent wriling the 
largest personal business for the year 
being made president. Mr. Poindexter 
held this office two years. 
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Life insurance policies that guarantee payment without guesswork. 
The Continental Assurance Company’s Twentieth Century Policy is a 
winner with the agents and the insuring public. 
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Firm and Corporation 

Insurance Contracts 
(Continued from page 17) 
on one is increased by a term 
rate on the other. No such guessing 
governs insurance rates. 

Again, others think that a calculation 
is based on the joint expectation of 
life., This is the same old fallacy 
which bobs up in most lay discussions 
of rates. Life expectation is inter- 
esting, but it is an inexact phrase. No 
individual has, strictly speaking, an ex- 
pectation of so many years. That ap- 
plies only to classes, groups. It is not 
the basis of rates. The true basis is 
always the probability of a man’s dying 
within one year. That gives one fac- 
tor. The probability of his dying the 
second year is a second factor, and 
so on, year by year. 


rate 


It follows, then, that the true basis 
for a joint rate on several lives is the 
combination of the probabilities of 
death within one year. This is easy, 
even when the ages are different, as 
could be shown by the formula, but I 
wish to avoid anything technical. 


When Ages Differ 


But, when the ages differ, although 
any one calculation is easy, many are 
would drive actuaries to 
distraction if they had to make calcu- 
lations for all possible combinations of 
ages and then for all policies. So in 
actual practice, ages are averaged. The 
rate for each average age is calculated 
and any combination calls for the rate 
of its average. 


tiresome. It 


Thus, suppose an ordinary life joint 
two lives aged re- 
There is a dif- 
years. We add to the 
younger age 2.8 years, making 42.8 
years as the average. This means 
that if we take the joint cost of two 
lives each 42.8 years old we have the 
proper rate for ages 40 and 45 jointly. 


rate is wanted on 
spectively 40 and 45. 


ference of 5 


Suppose there are three lives, 30, 35 
and 45 respectively. The factors for 
these ages ere averaged, and we find 
the rate will be the same as for three 
lives each 38.8 years old. 

Any combination is thus. treated 
substantially the same as a single life, 
then as several lives all the same age; 
that is, if the mortality table employed 
follows the so-called Makeham law of 
mortality. For any combination of 
lives of unequal ages we substitute a 
combination of the same number of 
lives all of equal age. 

The only rates usually published are 
upon two lives. Insurance men often 
meet the complaint that rates on three 
or more lives are not at once available; 
and this complaint often comes to me 
from agents. Perhaps the following will 
demonstrate why no rate books can be 
made large enough for all cases: 

From ages 21 to 60 inclusive there 
are 40 different ages. The rates for 
ordinary single life policies on them 
all will fill a page only, 40 lines. But 
for the possible combinations on joint 
lives we require the following: 


On 2 lives, 820 different rates 


gt oy 11,880 _ 4 

ee. Snes 123,410 - ¥ 
Therefore, as there are three plans 
offered, there are involved 370,230 


rates, which would require from 10 to 
20 volumes of 500 pages each. 


Various Contract Provisions 


A joint policy carries most of the 
provisions pertaining to single life 
contracts, and one which is peculiar to 


itself. Thus it contains cash and loan 
values, paid up and extended insur- 
wnce. It also, as the unique fea*ure, 


meets the contingency of a firm’s vol- 
untary dissolution. The policy being 
a firm asset ought upon dissolution to 
become an asset of each insured, with- 
out need of appraisement and beyond 
any danger of dispute. Otherwise, if 
two partners owned what was indivis- 
ible, a Solomon’s solution, division by 
the sword, might follow. Therefore 
the joint policy on two lives may at 
any time be exchanged for two policies, 
each for half the original amount, 
dated as of original issue, with the 
rates and equities of surrender exactly 
wheat they would have been if the two 


policies had been purchased at the 
start. 
Total Disability 
The attractive protection in event 


of disability has been by degrees added 
to joint policies. Suppose one partner 
becomes incapacitated by illness or ac- 
cident. The premiums cease. There 
is no longer any burden on the firm. 
Cash and loan values increase just as 
if payments continued to be paid. 

This meets what is often a critical 
need. A partner who is crippled may 
well cripple his firm, if under a greater 
need of protection than ever the other 
partner continues to psy premiums or 
any premium. At first only one-half 
the premium used to be waived, or 
that portion represented by the dis- 
abled partner; but this was not enough 
relief, and now the whole joint pre- 
mium is waived. 

Double Coverage for Accidental 
Death 

The latest innovation in joint policies 
embraces a coverage recently extended 
to single life contracts. If death re- 
sults from accident, an additional sum 
ig paid. This may be double the face 
of the policy, or yield any smaller 
amount desired. The additional 
is trifling, and this protection should 
always be secured, for the accident 
hazard cannot be ignored. It is often 
the unexpected, the unlikely, which in- 
jures a business concern. 

This article does not aim to cover 
elaborately all the arguments for firm 
and corporation insurance. Some of 
these I have already treated in a prior 
article, “Business Reasons for Busi- 
ness Insurance,” and am now merely 
touching informally on certain phases 
of what is an exceedingly broad sub- 
ject. It grows in popularity. Every 
year expanding business activities are 
employing life insurance more and 
more as an adjunct. Banks and com- 
mercial agencies take increasing cog- 
nizance of life insurance as a gauge 
of credit. The humen element of the 
firm or corporation is more fully ap- 
preciated, measured and safeguarded. 
And as for the future, the time is rap- 
idly coming when insurance, 
which is now handled by a compara- 
tively small number of salesmen, and 
which is little understood end almost 
a mystery to many, will be a common- 


cost 


business 


place, and carried by firms and cor- 
porations as a matter of course. The 
result will be a new stability in busi- 


ness. There will be fewer bankrupt- 
cies. More firms will descend to chil- 


dren and grandchildren; and there will 
be fewer men to explain their finan- 
cial failures by saying: “We had a 
fine business, and were making money, 
when suddenly my par‘ner died.” 

A Letter From President of the 

National City Bank 

Since this crticle 
following letter has been 
the author from James A. Stillman, 
president of the National City Bank 
of New York, the leading bank of the 


was written the 
received by 


United States. It cannot but be of 
great intarest to read what such an 
able financier has to say with refer- 


ence to insurance on corporations and 
firms. The letter indic:tes besides, 
the attitude of bankers generally to- 
wards such insurance as strengthening 
credit. 

To George W. Johnston: The use 
of life insurance to cover the hazard 
of disorganization and loss which may 
result from the death of a partner or 
an important officer of a corporation 
is a legitimate and advantageous ex- 
tension of insurance service. It is not 
infrequently the case that the loss of 
an individual from a position of high 
responsibility in a business may make 
it desirable thet new cash resources 
shall be promptly available. Personality 
is an important factor in credit, and 
insurance supplies a guaranty against 
loss by sudden change in the person- 
nel of m- nagement. 


TOO MUCH BUNK 


Quality of Talk At Some Insurance 
Sales Meetings Criticized By 
Joseph F. Grant, Seattle 


Joseph F. Grant, general agent of the 
Penn Mutual Life, Seattle, in a talk re- 
cently made in that city which is re- 
ported by the Penn Mutual Life’s “News 
Letter,” says he has attended a great 
many sales meetings and has found in 
talking to some of the younger men, 
after the meeting is over, that they felt 
discouraged instead of encouraged. 

This is due, he says, to the fact that 
in most of the salesmanship schools, a 
man who does not know anything about 
salesmanship and does not believe any 
of the things that he is talking about 
hands out a lot of bunk about the great 
fundamental principles of the sale and 
how it is necessary for a man to have 
personality, forcefulness, knowledge, en- 
thusiasm and ability. 

“It reminds me,” said Mr. Grant, “‘very 
much of an old story that was told of 
a man in the backwoods of Maine, who 
found himself with a little farm partly 
cleared and no money to complete the 


clearing. His neighbors suggested that 
he could put in a small sawmill and 
saw up some of his logs and sell the 


lumber. A letter, received from a firm 
to whom he wrote for prices, inclosed 
specifications and offered to install a 
mill for $190,000. His reply to the firm 
was: ‘If I had $100,000, what in hell 
would I want of a saw mill?’ 

“Along this same line, I believe that 
if you men had personality, forcefulness, 
knowledge and enthusiasm, that un 
doubtedly you would be big producers 
and would not need the assistance of 
anybody. What you are really inter- 
ested in is how to develop these things. 
I often hear young men talking and they 
seem to think that the men who are 
big producers were born in that capac 
ity. That is not so. The men who are 
big producers today were small produc 
ers a few vears ago. Every man in this 


room has the opportunity of being a 
$500,000 man three years from date, 
and it is not going to cost him any 


great exertion to get it. 
“Let us lay aside the so-called neces- 


lj ; a 
Successful ‘Business 
| Insurance Arguments 
| 
| 


By F. W. Moock, 


Provident Life & Trust 


A successful business shows a natural 
tendency to expand. Conditions might 
easily arise where this expansion would 
be sudden in order to grasp some un- 
usual opportunity, but where a bank 
might question the expansion of credit. 
Business life insurance policies show an 
the of- 
fer of these policies as additional col- 
lateral would solve a difficulty. 


increasing collateral value and 


Where the firm is inclined to view the 
life 
merely, it can be easily shown that after 


business insurance as an expense 
the policy has been in force some years 
the annual guaranteed 
cash value in most cases equals or ex- 


increment in 


ceeds the annual premium. 


The protection is not merely against 
the death of a partner. If sufficient busi- 
ness life insurance is carried, the guar- 
anteed value is available toward 
buying out the interest of a member of 
the wishing to retire, so that the 
insurance is properly a reserve or sink- 
ing fund. 


cash 


Emphasize not value of a 
the diffi- 
For instance, 
the man who looks after the finances of 
the firm 


only the 
to the firm but 
replacing him 


man’s service 
culty in 


be the most valuable 
ways; he is 


may not 


man in some nevertheless 
the man whom the banks know and they 
base the firm's credit largely upon their 


knowledge of this financial man. 


In all firms there is one man whose 
judgment carries more weight than any- 
one else, with his partners. That is the 
man to have on your 


side when you are canvassing the firm 


whom you want 
for insurance. 

When one member of a firm has put 
a much larger amount of capital into it 
than the others, if he the 
may call for the money to the embar- 
the firm. In 
cases the other partners have a vital in- 


dies estate 


rassment of many such 
terest in carrying and paying for a suffi- 


cient line of business insurance upon 
this partner. 

It is often the case in a firm that one 
department won particularly the 


confidence of the bank or banks. It may 


has 


be the buying end, or the manufacturing 
end, or the selling end. 
on the life of the partner in charge of 


A large policy 


this department will inevitably strength- 
en and extend the credit of the firm. 

where a business deal 
the 


In many cases 


is proposed the real objection of 


bank to extending credit is the uncer- 
tainty as.to whether the man who is 
putting the deal through will live to 


carry it to success. If he goes to his 
insurance pol- 


will 


bank with a business life 
icy in addition to his collateral, it 
that the bank extend 
credit when without the policy it would 


often mean will 


not do so 


sities of the salesman and let us put 
in their place temporarily these things 
which vou all have and all can do. Let 
us say that they are the lines of least 


resistance, interviews, mental 


activity.” 


many 
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§ ijowe New York Life is now doing a larger business 
month by month than it ever did before. The paid 
business of the first eight months of the year exceeded 


$350,000,000 


Draw Your Own Inference 


You might draw several from the following: 


1. The Company is now in its seventy-fifth year of 
successful business. 


2. The Company has over Three Billions of Insur- 
ance in force and has reserves adequate for all 
purposes. 


3. The Company is Purely Mutual and always has 
been, and has paid over $259,000,000 in Dividends. 


4. The Company has a very Efficient Agency Force 
and Branch Offices in the principal cities. 


5. The Company issues an up-to-date Policy Con- 
tract, including insurance against total disability, 
with Double Indemnity in case of accidental death. 


6. The Company has had a large part in demon- 
strating to thinking men the unique moral and eco- 
nomic value of Life Insurance—in making Life Insur- 
ance the Democracy of the Social and Financial World. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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@ Give ear to the amateur, the 
cynic, or the failure in life insurance 
selling, and he will tell you that no 
man can succeed in the profession 
unless he wears a flock of lodge 
emblems, has numerous healthy 
and affluent relatives, visits at least 
six different clubs every night, and 
is in right politically. 


q But, the successful life insurance 
salesman succeeds, as every other 
successful salesman, by a healthy 
knowledge and unceasing study of 
his business, by serving the best in- 
terests of his clients, by square and 
open methods, and by an unfailing 
pride in the great work he is doing. 


@ A_successful-in-every-sense life 
insurance salesman is the highest 
kind of a high-grade man. 


q And The Prudential numbers that 
sort of salesman, not only in tens 
and hundreds, but by thousands 
amongst its great staff. 
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FORREST F, DRYDEN, President 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


—— Incorporated Under the Laws oy the State of New Jers ey - 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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American Life Convention Meets in Omaha; 


Wants Discrimination Against Members Rem 


ssachusetts Insurance Department Criticised for Opposing Entrance of Preliminary | 





rm Com- 


panies; Unethical Competition Protest; Metropolitan Life Counsel Favors Free Field for All Sound 


Companies; Large Attendance of Eastern Men. 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
Omaha, Neb., Sept. 24. 


The American Life Convention is in 
session here this week in what is re- 
garded by members as one of the most 
important series of mectings that the 
association has had in all of its history. 


There is one dominant note in the 
convention, which is a determination 
to leave no stone unturned which will 
stand in the way of American Life Con- 
vention companies’ entering states 
which now bar companies operating on 
a preliminary valuation basis. 


There are eighty company members 
and thirty others represented in one of 
the largest meetings of the American 
Life Convention. 


Executive Resolution 


At an executive session the American 
Life Convention went on record in vig- 
orous opposition to effort to discredit 
preliminary reserve valuations in a 
long resolution which was unanimously 
adopted. 

This executive meeting reaffirmed 
the American Life Convention’s funda- 
mental principle in support of the the- 
ory that new business should pay cost 
of procuring the same. 

The resolution recites that prelim- 
inary term has been approved by the 
country’s ablest actuaries; that the Su- 
preme Court of Vermont has upheld it; 
that the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and the American Bar Asso- 
ciation has endorsed it. 

The resolution condemns the action 
of the Massachusetts Insurance De- 
partment in refusing to admit prelim- 
inary term companies to that state; and 
also condemns criticisms of preliminary 
term companies which some agents of 
Eastern companies in the West and South 
have been in the habit of indulging. These 
criticisms have been in the nature of cast- 
ing reflections on American Life Con- 
vention companies because they could not 
enter certain states. This type of criti- 
cism is branded as unfair, unethical, im- 
Proper and unworthy. The resolution also 
declares Massachusetts action as unfair, 
and the executive committee is urged to 
work for the recognition of the prelim- 
inary term principle in every state until 
there is no longer any discrimination on 


the part of any state against companies 


because of such method of valuation. 
Ovation For Blackburn. 

Secretary Blackburn received an ova- 
tion when he arose to present his annual 
report, which reviewed the history of the 
organization’s activities. He stressed the 
fundamental principle of its creation, viz: 
to secure endorsement of preliminary 
term system of valuation and to fight 
Federal supervision. Today only four 
states, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey and Maryland refuse life com- 
panies the right to value on the prelimin- 
ary term system, he said. Mr. Blackburn 
expressed the belief that the American 
Life Convention had played a leading 
part in regulating ethical practices and 
stabilizing correct methods. 

Among subjects discussed today were 
amendments proposed in Alabama to ex- 
empt life companies from increased taxa- 
tion. 

Investments. 

In discussing investments Vice-Presi- 
dent Coffin, of the State Life, said it 
should be remembered that a life insur- 
ance company is not a loan concern or 
commercial enterprise. He pleaded for 
ample security behind each loan at the 
highest rate of interest compatible with 
safety. He praised life insurance com- 
panies for buying heavily of Liberty 
Bonds at sacrifice of interest earnings as 
a national duty. In his opinion life in- 
surance companies must find a market 
for these bonds so as to place their funds 
in higher interest paying securities 
May, of the Peoria Life, 
pleaded for high standards of investments 
public confidence, 
farm mortgages wisely chosen. 

John B. Hanten, Dakota Life, depre- 
cated financial dickerings whereby Gov- 
ernment are depreciated in value, 
urging government action to sustain par 
value against such trend. He pleaded 
for life companies to hold on to Liberty 
3onds at all costs. 

Sidney Foster, Royal Union, argued for 
life insurance company loans in the best 
land mortgages to help open up new terri- 
tory for development. 


President 


to inspire favoring 


honds 


Competition of Federal Farm Loan 
Bank. 
John J. Cadigan, New World Life, dis- 
cussed the competition of the Federal 
Farm Loan Bank as it affects life in- 


companies by issuing loans at 
lower rates and for larger amounts. In 
his opinion the United States 
ment should remove the element of dis- 


crimination. 


surance 


Govern- 


Lawrence Priddy Speaks. 

Lawrence Priddy, former president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, made a stirring talk at the after- 
noon saying that the American 
Life Convention is the most potent factor 
in the hife insurance business. He de- 
clared it was more effective than the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
direct, constructive link with the 
active affairs of the people. He praised 
the cordial spirit of cooperation always 
shown by the American Life Convention 
in furthering the best interest of life in- 
surance. 


session, 


as a 


A pleasing incident at the session today 
was the reading of telegrams from George 
Wight, president of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents; Job Hedges, 
counsel of that association; and Winslow 
Russell, vice-president of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, all voicing encouraging 
sentiments in accord with the high pur- 
poses of the American Life Convention. 

Easterners Present. 

The convention has been characterized 
by much enthusiasm, and plenty of pep. 
Among the Easterners here, in addition 
to Mr. Priddy, are Messrs. Tully, Cox, 
Barty and Torrey, Metropolitan Life; 
and Torrey, of the Metropolitan Life; 
EK. E. Rhodes, of the Mutual Benefit; 
President of the United Life & 
of the 
Counsel 


Jameson, 
Vice-President 
Columbian National; 
BroSmith, of the Travelers, who is 
the offirial representative of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters: Ac- 
Flynn, of the Travelers; A. A. 
Phoenix Mutual Life; and Vice 
Scott, Reliance Life. 

The Legal Section. 


Accident ; Brown, 
General 


also 


tuary 
Welch, 


President 


The first discussion on the 
situation 


preliminary 


term came up at the meeting 
of the Legal Section of the American 
Life Convention on Tuesday. General 


Counsel Hollis, of the United Life & Ac- 
cident related attempts to change the Mas- 
sachusetts law during the last session of 
the legislature to allow companies to op- 
erate there on the preliminary term plan, 
and declared that this attempt had 
defeated by 


been 


certain Massachusetts com- 





i 


panies. He recited the testimony of 
Frank H. Hardison, the former 
missioner, in which a point had been made 
that the expenses of the preliminary term 
companies were “extravagant.” ; 

Major Atkinson, of the Federal Bffe, 
said that the preliminary term companies 
were tired of the competitive methods of 
the Ez 
reason 


com- 


stern companies. He could see no 


why the preliminary term com- 
panies shonld not be permitted to operate 
Whether retaliatory leg- 
introduced in Western 
States he was not prepared to say. 
Chairman Seay, of the American Life 
committee on this subject, 
legislation had been 
but 


sentiment was developing 


in every state. 


islation would be 


Convention 
said that retaliatory 
introduced in not pushed, 
in the 
among the largest companies which 
to the of the prelim- 


term companies. 


Illinois, 
becanse 
Fast 
was favorable case 
inary 
No Objection by Metropolitan. 

General Counsel William J. Tully, of 

the Metropolitan Life, said that there was 


room enough for all the companies and 
he thought that unwise and unfair com- 
petition was rapidly dying out. The 


Metropolitan, he said, was fully in favor 
of the entrance to any place in the East 
of the preliminary term companies. 
Later, Senator Tully indus- 
trial unrest. He is confident that law and 
order will prevail, 


discussed 


and that our system of 
Dis- 
Soston police strike he char- 
as a traitrous desertion of 
and offered the that it is 
distinct from any strike movement. 
General Counsel James C. Jones, of the 
National, discussed numerous 
urging cooperation in import- 
ant work for legal decisions and the lend- 
ing of counsel specially qualified in par- 
ticular cases. He 


government will not be overturned. 
cussing the 
acterized it 


duty, opinion 


American 
legal cases, 


advocated a course in 
theory of insurance in law schools, high 
schools and colleges. A committee of 
five on this subject was established 

A bill. now before Congress to prohibit 
the use of the war clause was discussed. 

James C. Jones, of St. Louis, was 
elected chairman of the legal section, and 
Charls B. Welliver, Indianapolis, was re- 
elected secretary. 

President Eyre, of the Nebraska As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters urged a 
closer relationship between companies, 
and the policyholders 
opening of the 


field men 


At the 


afternoon ses- 
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sion today, James Victor Barry, of the 
Metropolitan Life delivered a delightful 
talk the Life 


vention for its sincere 


praising American Con- 
efforts in achiev 
ing what it dared to be right. 
Vice-President Welch, of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, in a clever talk told of the 
benelit derived when the East and West 
Such acquaintance can 


get togethe ?. 


not but result in the general good. 
Alabama Excepts Insurance From 
Additional Tax. 
annual address, 


After 
printed elsewhere in this issue, Presi 


reading his 

















WILLIAM BROSMITH, 
Who Represented Association of 
Insurance Presidents 


Life 


dent Simmons announced that the Ala 
bama legislature had passed the amend- 
ment proposed by life men 
excepting life insurance from additional 


insurance 


taxation. 
The American Life 
establish an inspection bureau in Chi 


Convention will 


cago to cover all elements of service 


for inspection. The subject was intro- 
duced by President Simmons. 

Colonel Cholméley-Jones, director of 
War 


convention 


the Bureau of Risk Insurance, 
the that the Sweet 
bill in Congress would pass, granting 


wired 


payment to insured service men of 
either lump sum payment or instal 
ments. He praised the werk of life in 


surance men in assisting in work of the 
Bureau and encouraging the persistence 
of war risk policies. 

William BroSmith, as the representa- 
of the Association of Life Insur- 
Presidents urged the fullest 
operation by all in working for the best 


tive 
ance co- 
interests of life insurance. 

Discuss Ethical Papers. 
The papers on ethical practices, read 


by Isaac Miller Hamilton and Charles 
Gold were the subject of discussion and 
opinions varied. One life company 


president said he thought it was a mat 


ter for each to decide for him- 


self. 


agent 


the 
Insurance 


Lawrence Priddy, president of 
National 
\vents, well of 
Hamilton's paper on the subject that 
he asked the privilege of putting it on 
the of the National 
tion of Underwriters in 


Association of 


thought so Senator 


program Conven- 
Life Pitts- 
Senator Hamilton said that in- 
surancé commissioners do not want to 


burgh. 


assume authority to decide the merit 
of the case, when an agent decides to 
change companies and there is a con- 
troversy about it. 

Senator Hamilton introduced a reso- 
lution urging life companies to refrain 
such a as to 


from advertising in way 


attract representatives of other com- 
panies and to stop carrying out sur- 
reptitious plans for twisting agents. 

A Jolly Banquet. 

At the big banquet tonight there was 
an attendance of three hundred. It was 
a jolly affair presided over by Harry 
L. Seay. 

The 
delightfully 


ladies of the convention 
entertained by a 

committee, the chairman of which was 
Mrs. Blackburn, wife of the’ secretary 
of the Secretary Black- 
burn, by the way, was warmly praised 
for the meeting, 
while President Simmons made an ideal 


were 
special 


association. 
for 


the plans made 


presiding officer, expediting the pro- 


vram in a felicitous and graceful man- 


ner. 
Two Commissioners Present. 
Omaha, Sept. 25. 
The only insurance commissioners 


here are Whitman, of Wisconsin, whose 
looks remind srand 
Whitlock, 
and Savage, of Lowa. 

Commissioner Whitman, of Wiscon- 


some 


people of 


Ambassador to Belgium; 


sin, spoke of the need of commissioners 
studying the and 
thought it advisable for them to meet 


insurance business, 
underwriters so that intelligent service 
can be rendered by the departments. 
He for the 


ethics of the business and urged that 


made a_ plea upholding 


support of Government war risk insur- 


ance be general. In talking about 


ethics, however, he maintained it was 


not the function of the commissioners 
to interfere in internal matters or try 
to regulate a company’s ethics and 


morals. 

Commissioner Savage deprecated the 
public's tendency to seek settlement of 
losses through insurance departments. 
He urged closer cooperation among 
and the 


stock life insurance companies in pass- 


underwriters complimented 
ing dividends when it was the correct 
thing to do in protecting best interests 


of policyholders. He added, however, 


that the policyholder should have as 
square a deal as the stockholder, and 
that the latter should not be favored 


in any way in the matter of dividends. 
Hear About Carnegie School. 

A speaker heard with great interest 

was G. M. 


Institute’s life insurance salesmanship 


Lovelace, of the Carnegie 


school, who told of the need of proper 
without which, he 
added, they should not be licensed. 


training of agents, 


Protest About Stock Jobbing. 

President Cadigen, of the New World 
Life, pleaded for both large capital and 
surplus in stock companies. He _ rid- 
dled the theory of conducting a com- 
pany through an underwriting agency 
made up of promoters harboring selfish 
interests. 

Another speaker on this topic was 
General James A. McVoy, 
Central States Life, St. Louis, who re- 
the stock 
panies organized by professional pro- 


Manager 


viewed handicap of com- 


moter's which, he affirmed, was a prac- 


The 
should be the 
not making profits for 
The stock should be 
owned by the management, whose first 
the 


tice which should be regulated. 
first consideration for 
policyholder; 
stockholders. 
must be confi- 
dence of the public. 

One of the late 
East is Vice-President 
Prudential. 

H. W. Johnson President. 

Henry W. Johnson, of the Central 
Life, of Illinois, will be the new presi- 
dent of the association; and Thomas W. 
Blackburn will be re-elected secretary. 


Lobby Gossip. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of 
the Federal Life; T. W. Blackburn, sec- 
retary of the American Life Conven- 
tion; and President Wilson, of the In- 
ternational Life, are just a few who 
attended the conven- 
tion in Hartford this month. Senator 
Hamilton made addresses 
lately than nearly anybody in the in- 
business. He is a fine, com- 
mon-sensed talker, always having an 
original and constructive viewpoint, 
which accounts for the fact that he is 
in such demand. 


concern winning 


the 
The 


arrivals from 
Duffield, 


commissioners’ 


has more 


surance 


One of the Eastern company officials 
says the Connecticut General is to 
double its capital stock, by issuing 
$400,000 new stock, which will be sold 


to present shareholders at $200 per 
share of $100 par, thereby adding 


$100,000 to the surplus funds of the 
Company. 

Benedict D. Flynn, of the Travelers, 
who read one of the best papers here, 
is a Trinity man. 

There is a spirit of good feeling here 
representatives of the Life 
Presidents’ Association and the Amer- 
ican Life Convention. 


between 








BroSmith Talks to 


Insurance Counsel | 


Omaha, Sept. 24. 
before the Legal Section 
Life Convention, Wil- 


Speaking 
of the American 


liam BroSmith, general counsel of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, gave a 
clear exposition of the difference in 


principle between casualty and life in- 
surance contracts. The failure of courts 


to keep clear the difference between 
accident and life insurance contracts 
has cost the accident insurance com- 


panies a large amount of money in 
claims, which were never contemplated 
to be covered under their contracts. 
Mr. BroSmith said in part: 


“If, as I assume, we are presently 


interested only with the differences 
between personal accident insurance 
contracts and contracts of life insur- 


ance, we may pass over without further 
comment the other kinds of casuality 
insurance and the peculiar features 


which distinguish them from one an- 
other. 
“Life insurance imports a mutual 


agreement whereby the insurer, in con- 
sideration of the payment by the as- 
sured of a named sum annually or at 
certain times, stipulates to pay a larger 
sum at the death of the insured.’ (Ritter 
vs. Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
169 U. S. 139.) This in the broad sense 
first indicated is a distribution over a 
wide area and among many of the loss 
sustained by the death of an individual. 

“Personal accident insurance, or in- 
surance against the results of accidental 
bodily injuries to the assured, imports 
a mutual agreement, whereby the in- 
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surer in consideration of the payment 
by the assured of a named sum for cach 
insurance period stipulates to pay to 
the assured or to the beneficiary, as the 
case may be, certain specified amounts 
for the disability, dismemberment, loss 
of sight or death which shall result in- 
dependently of all other causes from 
bodily injuries sustained by the assured 
and effected through external, violent 
and accidental means. 

‘By the great weight of authority 
personal accident and life insurance 
contracts are alike in the respect that 
neither is a contract of indemnity. By 
universal agreement these and all other 


insurance contracts are agreements 
which involve the highest degree of 


good faith in both parties. 

“In another respect there is also a 
similarity. The right of subrogation 
in the insurer, which is common in 
fire, marine and some of the forms of 
casualty insurance, does not appertain 
to either. 

Where They Differ. 

“They are essentially unlike in prin- 
ciple, in that the insurance obligation 
for one form is dependent solely upon 
the fact of death and regardless of the 
place, circumstances or conditions of 
such death, while in the other form the 
insurer's obligations are dependent 
upon the happening of an accident or 
casualty as the direct result of which 
the injured sustains certain bodily in- 
juries. The contract may or may not 
make any provision for a payment in 
the event of death. Where the death 
payment is provided it must be made 
to appear that such death occurred 
within a given time, and as the direct 
result of the bodily injuries insured 
against. 

“In life insurance, as already indi- 
cated payment by the insurer is condi- 
tioned solely upon the death of: the in- 
sured during the continuance of the 
contract. * * * The insurance is 
upon a life and matures into a claim 
upon the cessation of that life. 

_ “In accident insurance, however, the 
insurance is not upon a life, except in 
the sense that the policy is issued to a 
person in being, nor does it mature into 
a claim by cessation of the life of the 
insured. On the contrary, it is insur- 
ance against a personal bodily injury 
effected through external, violent and 
accidental means and the character of 
the disability or physical impairment, 
whether fatal or non-fatal, which shall 
result from such an injury merely de- 
termines the amount which shall be 
paid to the insured or to the beneficiary. 
The insured may die while the insur- 
ance is in full force and yet his death 
will not impose any obligation upon the 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Can’t Dodge Issue 
of Preliminary Te 


SHOULD BE NO CONTRQ#ERSY 


President Simmons, of ican Life 
Convention, Discusses L@gding Topic 
From Harmony St&ndpoint 


Omaha, Sept. 24. 

The annual address of President E. 
G. Simmons, of the American Life Con 
vention, was heard with the closest at- 
tention. It was known that his talk 
would not be perfunctory, but that the 
discussion would cover subjects of the 
greatest interest to the Convention. He 
said: 

“The year closing with this conven 
tion marks an epoch in the history of 
American Life Convention. Not only 
we had to deal with the current prob- 
lems that naturally arise in the general 
course of business, not alone have the 
problems of reconstruction and re-ad- 
justment following the termination of 
the war been before us, but we have 
experienced the most devastating plague 
that ever visited the American conti 
nent. The institution of life insurance 
has been tried with fire, but our com- 
panies have emerged unscathed, and 
again, the great protector of the Amer- 
ican home—life insurance—demon- 
strates its right to first place in the 
minds, and in the hearts of the millions 
it serves. 

“In my opinion, no organization of 
any character could have been more 
helpful to life insurance than has the 
American Life Convention, not omy 
has this institution resulted in a closer 
relation of the companies that com 
pose its membership, but the broaden- 
ing of its service in many ways has 
proven its intrinsic value. Our annual 
conventions are inspirational, and I am 
sure all of us are benefitted by the 
closer association resulting from our 
annual conferences. 

“T have been interested during the 
past few months in reviewing the work 
of the convention since the day, four- 
teen years ago, when a few men imbued 
with the spirit:of progressiveness, met 
and perfected plans for its organization 
Plans and methods change with chang- 
ing conditions, but principles never 
change. It should be a source of par 
ticular gratification to the founders of 
this organization that the principles on 
which the platform of this convention 

yas built are today nationally recog- 
nized, as sound, logical, and having for 
their ultimate end a scientific interpre- 
tation of insurance. 


In 1906 Only Two States Recognized 
Preliminary Term Method. 
_ “One of the principles of this organ 
ization has been the preliminary term 
methed of policy valuation, and the 
Strength and soundness of its position 
on the subject has been amply demon- 
strated during the past fifteen years. 
In 1906, only two states recognized the 
preliminary term method of valuation, 
and strange as it may seem, one of these 
States was Massachusetts, which in 
1899 enacted a law by which the assess- 
ment companies desiring to become old 
line companies should value their pol- 
cles On a ‘one year term basis.’ This 
act, however, if I am correctly in- 
ormed, was rescinded some years later. 
_ The principle of preliminary term 
is today recognized by every actuary of 
Prominence in the country, by the 
American Bar Association, and, with 
but few exceptions, it has been written 
into the law of every state in the Union. 
t is also recognized in fact by prac- 
a, every legal reserve company in 
merica—not excepting those com- 
panies Organized and operating under 
yd of states which provide for the 
io, Premium valuation method. 

een a" of the State of New York 
r Agere 2 Joceunine the fact that un- 
iia. the vel premium method of valua- 
' company is unable to pay the 











cost of writing new business out of the 
loading of the first premium. Under 
Article 97 of the New York Law, the 
limit of expense chargeable for paying 
first year expenses is the loading of the 
first premium plus the mortality sav- 
ings of the first five years. If a com- 
pany could wait for five years, it would 
then have available this money out of 
the premiums on policies written, but 
as this is not available the company 
must borrow this sum from the sur- 
plus earned by other policies already on 
the books to be repaid to the general 
fund each year as these mortality sav- 
ings accrue. Thus we see an endless 
chain of borrowing and repaying. 

“The full preliminary term method, 
on the other hand, detinitely charges 
all first year expense to the first year 
premium, and leaves only, on the Ordi- 
nary Life plan, the cost of carrying the 





E. G. SIMMONS 


protection for the first year to be taken 
out of the premium in addition to the 
expense. 

“In 1906 at the first meeting of this 
convention, the following resolution 
was adopted: 

“We believe the new business written 
each year should pay the cost of pro- 
curing the same, and be no direct or in- 
direct charge on the old business for 
either the cost of procuring it, or for 
the reserve thereon. We, therefore, 
favor the first year term method of 
valuation, both in theory and practice, 
and submit that it is safe, sound and 
scientific.’ 

Deplores Massachusetts Controversy 

“It is particularly unfortunate at this 
time, that the soundness of the pre- 
liminary term method of valuation 
should be questioned, as evidenced by 
the recent controversy that has taken 
place in Massachusetts. The American 
Life Convention, to use the language of 
one of its prominent members, has not 
attempted to be crusaders in any cause, 
but it has been, and will continue to 
be the purpose of this organization to 
defend the principles on which it was 
organized, and to vigorously oppose 
any effort that may be made by states, 
companies or individuals, to unfairly 
reflect upon its business standards. 

“In my opinion, at no time, are con- 
troversies helpful, and at this time, 
when all companies are working in a 
spirit of closer harmony than ever be- 
fore, it is unfortunate that a question 
of this character should present itself. 
It is, however, a matter that strikes at 
the very fundamentals of our business, 
and the issue cannot be avoided. But 
let us, in our deliberations, approach 
the subject with clear minds. Let us 
not become imbued with the idea of 
personal animosity, but let us rather 
seek to establish the fact that ‘a dis- 
tinction without a difference’ has no 
place in the interpretation of the law 
governing reserve valuations in any 
state in the Union. 


“This matter will come before you 
at this meeting for your further con- 
sideration through the report of a com- 
mittee appointed some time ago to es 
pecially consider the subject, and | 
trust that this organization will unani- 
mously resolve to uphold this one great 
principle that so vitally affects every 
company in the American Life Conven- 
tion. 

The Problem of Taxation. 

“A constantly menacing problem that 
confronts not only the companies com 
posing this convention, but all life in- 
surance companies is that of taxation, 
both national and state, and the gravity 
of the situation is one that cannot be 
overestimated Much of the time of 
your officials during the past year has 
been given to the question of Federal 
Taxation. A number of visits have 
been made to Washington, where this 
matter was discussed with members of 
the Ways and Means’ Committee. A 
number of conferences with represen 
tatives of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, officials of several 
of the large Eastern companies, and 
Treasury Department tax experts were 
held, with the result that an amend 
ment to the Revenue Bill was pre- 
pared, which was unanimously endorsed 
by the two great organizations of life 
insurance companies through — their 
executive committees This amend 
ment had in view placing insurance in 
a special class, and under its terms, not 
only would the Government have real- 
ized the amount of tax desired from 
the life insurance companies, but the 
amendment was so worded as to estab 
lish a sound, basic principle governing 
the question of taxation whether it be 
National or State. It was almost a 
foregone conclusion that this amend 
ment would be acceptable to the Joint 
Conference Committee, and it was like 
a clap of thunder from a clear sky, 
when we were advised that the pro- 
posed amendment was rejected, and 
life insurance would be considered only 
with other business institutions in the 
general scheme of taxation. 

Bearing More Than Just Share of Taxes. 

“It was never contemplated in pre 
paring the premium rates that govern 
most of our companies, that a federal 
income tax and onerous war taxes 
would be added to the burden of the 
state premium tax that is paid in every 
state in the Union. TPlans should be 
devised to educate both federal and 
state taxing authorities that the busi 
ness of life insurance is, comparatively 
speaking, bearing more than its pro- 
portionate share of taxes, and unlike 
any other business, with its fixed pre 
mium rates, it is without the popular 
recourse of shifting the burden to the 
shoulders of its patrons, as is so readily 
done in other businesses. It is a mat- 
ter on which the public also should be 
more fully informed, and I am _ thor- 
oughly convinced that a campaign 
properly inaugurated and conducted will 
result in thirty millions of American 
policyholders entering a vigorous pro- 
test against the taxation of life insur 
ance on the basis it is now taxed by 
the Federal Government. 

Need of Epidemic or Emergency 

Reserve. 

“The recent enormous’ Influenza 
losses which took a toll of more than 
one hundred and fifty million dollars 
from American life insurance com- 
panies has demonstrated the need of an 
epidemic or emergency reserve, equal 
to, at least 50 per cent. of the Tabular 
Expected Mortality for one year. Under 
the present Treasury Department inter- 
pretation of the Revenue Act, such re- 
serve would not be tax free, but would 
be considered by the taxing authorities 
as profit. Our companies should not 
be called upon to assume the burden of 
taxation for a contingent fund set aside 
solely for the protection of the great 
body of policyholders in the event of 
an emergency. 

Threatened Alabama Taxation. 

“We have also had in the matter of 
state taxation, questions arise that are 
of the very gravest importance to this 
membership. A few weeks ago, there 
was introduced in the Alabama Legisla- 


ture a Bill designed to increase the 
revenue of the state through taxation. 
In the measure as originally drawn, 
life insurance was placed in the same 
general categorv as other businesses 
conducted within that commonwealth. 
rhrough the efforts, however, of repre- 
sentatives of the American Life Con- 
vention, the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents, and the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, amend- 
ments relieving life insurance from this 
additional burden were prepared, and 
at this writing it looks as if they will 
be made a part of the bill. I simply 
refer to this, however, because it shows 
the signs of the times. It demonstrates 
with the constantlv increasing need of 
our states for additional revenue, that 
our companies will be exposed to the 
burden of additional taxation, unless 
the taxing authorities are properly edu- 
cated as to the true character of our 
business. 
Direct Action by the People. 

“The public believe in the soundness 
of American life insurance, and they 
believe in the integrity of management 
of our institutions as is demonstrated 
by the wonderful growth of our several 
companies. I believe this same public, 
properly informed would back us to the 
limit in an open, honest endeavor to 
put life insurance, from a standpoint of 
taxation, where it belongs. I do not 
believe an address on insurance taxa 
tion has been delivered in the last de 
cade that has not referred in some way 
to the need of direct action by the pco- 
ple, if we are to be relieved of excessive 
and burdensome taxation, but for some 
reason, beyond my understanding, the 
co-operation of our associates in the 
business—the policyholders—has never 
been invoked. Kdueation of the public 

education of our tield representatives 

and education of the men we send to 
Congress and to our State Legisla- 
tures on matters relating to insurance, 
is absolutely necessary, if we are to 
have our interests properly considered 
and protected. The relationship exist 
ing between American life insurance 
companies and their millions of policy 
holders is not simply one of contract 
Grover Cleveland in an address de 
livered at the first annual meeting of 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, in defining the relationship 
between policyholders and companies, 
said : 

“‘It happens that the mass of the 
plain and common people of the land 
who have life insurance in mind, love 
to dwell upon it as a strong defender 
against the havoc of death and a com 
passionate benefactor against the de- 
privations of pitiless want. Whether 
you will or not, these are the relation 
ships in which your companies stand 
to your fellow countrymen; and these 
relationships, closely interwoven, con- 
stitute a powerful cable binding life in 
surance to the immovable rock of popu 
lar confidence.’ * * * 

“Gentlemen of this convention, that 
contidence in the institution of life in- 
surance so beautifully portrayed by Mr. 
Cleveland has not diminished with the 
passing years, and today, no business, 
of either a public or private nature 
stands higher in public esteem than 
does that of life insurance. This same 
public, in my opinion, will do much to 
counteract adverse legislation, if they 
understand conditions and the reasons 
life insurance should not be placed in 
the same class with businesses con 
ducted solely for profit. 

“You will recall that more than two 
years ago, the creation of a tax com- 
mission of fifteen members, was pro 
posed; five members each were to be 
selected from the American Life Con- 
vention, the Association of Life Insur 
ance Presidents, and the Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. It is to be 
regretted that the organization of this 
committee was never concluded, and I 
sincerely trust that this matter will be 
revived, and the committee created, be- 
cause it would undoubtedly prove of 
great service in assisting to solve this 
important problem. 

“This is an important subject, and 
one that will require time and patience 
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for its development, but I know of no 
greater good this convention could do 
than to develop plans that will relieve 
life insurance of a burden that is be- 
coming more oppressive each year. 
Education of Field Managers. 

“If my message to you conveys but 
one thought—lect it be that of educa 
tion. Let us broaden the activities of 
our field organizations, so that our rep- 
resentatives may be of greater service 
to our policyholders by assisting in the 
general education of the public. We 
will have addresses delivered at this 
convention that will deal particularly 
with the question of education. I, there- 
fore, feel that I probably should not go 
further into this subject at this time. 
I do want to say a word, however, about 
the education of our field men. The 
time is rapidly passing when men will 
be permitted to take up a rate book 
and a few applications and solicit in- 
surance. This is the day when progres- 
sive companies are educating the men 
they send out to represent their insti- 
tutions, but gentlemen, in my opinion, 
the education of life insurance men is 
still in its infancy. The day is coming 
and coming very soon, when every 
great American college teaching the 
various professions, will have a com- 
plete course in life insurance. That 
this plan is not only contemplated but 
being put into actual effect, is demon- 
strated by the establishment of a life 
insurance school in connection with the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
Pittsburgh—the first real life insurance 
school established in America. I sin- 
cerely trust that American life insur- 
ance companies whether great or small 
will co-operate to the fullest extent in 
making this school a success, for gentle- 
men, without your co-operation it can- 
not succeed, and to let an enterprise 
of this kind fail, would be a reflection 
on life insurance that I do not believe 
anyone within the sound of my voice 
would permit. 

“In closing, I wish to express my 
sincere appreciation of the service 
rendered the convention by the Execu- 
tive Committee, our Secretary and 
Counsel, and the Special Committees 
appointed during the year. Their sin- 
cere and whole-hearted co-operation 
and support but reflects the splendid 
spirit of this organization. It was in 
this spirit the American Life Conven- 
tion was conceived, and it is this spirit 
that, in the coming years, will cause this 
convention, as a factor for public good, 
to continue to hold first place among 
the great national organizations.’ 


Life Counsel Meeting. 

Omaha, Sept. 23. 
General Counsel Grossman, of the 
Central States Life, 
meeting of the legal 
American Life Convention. 
A. Deitch, of the Reserve Loan Life, 
which he 


presided at the 
section of the 
Guilford 
read a valuable paper, in 
touched upon various legal decisions 
of the year, particularly regarding war 
clauses. 

General Counsel T. B. Gay, of the At- 
lantic Life, at the afternoon session 
warned the companies of the necessity 
of still watching for misrepresentations 
in applications regarding the use of 
liquor from private hoards, reviewing 
prohibition legislation, and citing com- 
pany experience showing abnormal 
losses among drinkers and men affili- 
ated with the liquor trades and traffic. 

General Counsel William BroSmith, 
of the Travelers, demonstrated the dif- 
ference in principle between casualty 
and life insurance contracts, and 
strongly urged the amendment of the 
Missouri suicide law. He described the 
overlapping functions: of life insurance 
in compensating case of accidental 
death and cited cases in 
point. 


numerous 


Wants Public Men 
Sounded on Tax 


MINOR MORTON SUBMITS PLAN 


Would Have Committee Ascertain 
Position of Candidates for Office; 
Individual Interviews 


Omaha, September 24. 

On April 10, 1919, Minor Morton, 
vice-president and agency manager of 
the Volunteer State Life of Chat- 
tanooga, sent a Ietter to every member 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, suggesting that committees 
be appointed by both bodies to confer 
with each other and with a committee to 
be appointed by the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, to the end 
that prompt and definite action be taken 
in the matter of an Institutional Educa- 
tional and Advertising Campaign. He 
received thirteen replies from the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
ten of them agreeing heartily with the 
suggestions of his letter; and three re- 
ferred to the fact that the matter had 
been considered fully by the association, 
and a decision reached that it would be 
unwise to take any action at this time. 

From company members of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention thirty-seven re- 
plies were received, thirty-five of them 
heartily in sympathy with the proposed 
movement, and almost unanimously of- 
fering to do evervthing possible, finan- 
cially and otherwise, to help the plan 
alone. 

Time for Action. 

“It has seemed to me that the time 
has arrived for ‘action,’” said Mr. Mor- 
ton. “The psychological moment. is 
right here with us. It is lingering with 
us, but we can’t afford to take chances 
on its sudden departure. My conviction 
is that this work ought to be started 
right now, and that someone should get 
an expression from all of the member 
companies as to whether or not they 
would favor such a movement, and if 
so—to what extent they would co-oper- 
ate; and—further, to my disinclination 
to sit with my hands folded, waiting for 
someone else to spend the time, and do 
the work, and dig up the information, 
and put the punch in the proposition 
which will be necessary if the campaign 
is to be decided upon and launched 
NOW while the people are ready for it. 
Would Interview All Candidates About 

Insurance. 

“[ submit for your consideration a 
suggestion for a campaign, contemplat- 
ing the appointment of perhaps two 
committees: 

First: A committee whose duty it 
shall be to see that in each State, all 
candidates for Governor, the Legisla- 
ture and the Senate, both State and Na- 
tional, be required to make public an- 
nouncement of their stand in the matter 
of taxation of the funds of their con- 
stituents deposited with life insurance 
companies—and, further; said commit- 
tee will arrange for a thoroughly com- 
petent life insurance man (an individ- 
ual—not a committee) to interview 
EVERY SUCCESSFUL CANDI- 
DATE, and SELL HIM THE BUSI- 
NESS, just as he would sell him a policy. 
Make him understand the functions of 
a life insurance company, and explain 
to him in simple language that the huge 
figures shown in the published state- 
ments of the companies do not repre- 
sent “profits” of the business, but 
funds belonging to the policyholders— 
his constituents and neighbors; that a 
life company is not a creator of wealth 
—it is merely a distributor. Point out 
to him, and convince him of, the injus- 
tice of the present system of taxing 
these funds, and secure from him a 
pledge to use his best efforts to bring 
about the repeal of the present laws upon 
the subject, which in effect impose a 
double burden of taxation upon the 
thrifty members of the community. This 
committee can function through sub- 
committees appointed for each state; 
which, in turn, will appoint committees 
in every county. 

Second: A committee to co-operate 


with the Y. M. C. A. and with a com- 
mittee from the Life Insurance Presi- 
dents’ Association, in a “follow up” 
campaign along the lines of the Life In- 
surance Day programme—modifying 
the programme, perhaps, in some re- 
spects, and extending it to cover the 
entire year. The idea of having the ap- 
proach to the veople made BY or 
THROUGH the “Y” rather than by the 
companies direct, suggests itself as be- 
ing expedient, and good psychology. 

he programme for Life Insurance 
Day has been published in the insur- 
ance journals, and you are all familiar 
with it. 

Funds for the work, to be obtained 
from contributions from all member 
companies of both bodies, upon a basis 
to be determined upon. It is believed 
that a given amount of money expend- 
ed at this time for this purpose will 
bring bigger results than twice the sum 
would produce at a time not so propi- 
tious. 

It would also be the duty of this 
committee, through sub-committees in 
each State to have thoroughly compe- 
tent life insurance men interview per- 
sonally the Editors of the papers in 
their respective communities, and sell 
them the business—just as indicated 
hereinbefore in connection with the 
“education” of candidates for office. 

When the Editors “Get Religion.” 

There aré more people directly and 
financially interested in our business 
than in any other in the land. Con- 
vince the editors of our papers of this: 
Show them what mistaken ideas most 
people, including our lawmakers, have 
about life insurance companies and they 
will give us all the editorial publicity 
we want—and do it gratis. It is a mat- 
ter of public interest—and it is our 
manifest duty to educate these moulders 
of public sentiment—these leaders of 
the public thought—so that they will 
all really and truly and fully appreci- 
ate just how important it is that the 
people understand the matter better. 
When the .editors “get religion” we 
shall have accomplished the biggest 
part of our task—the question of “pub- 
licity” will have been pretty well solved. 

In offering these suggestions the 
writer does not take the position that 
he has solved this problem which has 
had the best thought of many able men 
for so many years, but it is hoped that 
out of the discussion of the subject 
some definite plan of action may be 
determined upon, and whatever the 
programme agreed upon, that we may 
get behind it unanimously and enthusi- 
astically and push it to a successful is- 
sue. 

One of my very good friends replied 
to my letter in the following vein: “I 
have read the same with a great deal of 
interest, and believe that your idea is a 
splendid one, but doubt very much if 
the insurance companies as a whole 
could be made to see the importance of 
it at present, for the reason that all 
companies I have come in contact with 
are writing more business than they 
want,” etc. 

Another paragraph of the same letter 
reads as follows: 

“As to its effect upon legislators; 
there the benefit would be of doubtful 
character, for the reason that they 
change so often, and the amount of 
educating you would’ have to do would 
resolve itself into a stupendous task. 
You would not only have to reach those 
now in office, but prepare the minds of 
those who may come on later.” 
Standing Committee in Every County. 

My plan for a standing committee in 
every county for this very purpose is 
outlined hereinbefore. As to the ob- 
jection that companies are writing all 
the business they want, and that it 
would be difficult to impress them with 
the necessity of advertising the busi- 
ness at a time when they are not in 
need of it—I maintain—although it is 
not necessary at this particular moment 
—that we can get bigger and better re- 
sults along this line, for the expendi- 
ture of a given amount of money, than 
we will ever be able to obtain at an- 
other time for the same outlay. The 





time is ripe for it! The time to strike is 
while the iron is hot. If the metal is 
allowed to cool, the amount of effort 
required to beat it into shape is multi- 
plied many times. Let us make hay 
while the sun shines! It is much easier 
to keep a ball rolling than to start it 
again. The attitude of the public to- 
wards the life insurance business is 
more favorable than it has ever been. 
The object of an Institutional Educa- 
tional Campaign is to have the public 
understand our business—‘what it is 
and does’—to convince every man and 
woman in the land that life insurance 
is a good thing—for him and for her 
that it is a necessity for the head of 
every family—the breadwinner; for the 
head of every business; for the man who 
owes money on his home; ectc., etc.— 
that the general practice of taxing the 
funds of policyholders deposited in life 
companies is unjust, and should be dis- 
continued. 





These results may be accomplished 
more easily and with less expense this 
year than at any time in the past—and 
the opportunity is NOW. Other mat- 
ters will occupy the public mind, other 
problems will monopolize the attention 
of the people. In these times of re- 
construction, many questions of impor- 
tance will be presented to the citizens 
of the United States for consideration 
and for decision. Just now insurance 
is very much to the fore. It would seem 
the part of wisdom to take advantage 
of the opportunity presented. 


The movement I have in mind, if 
backed by the entire membership of the 
American Life Convention, I am sure 
will be irresistible, and, if conducted 
along the proper lines, will result in a 
very different attitude on the part of 
the public generally toward our busi- 
ness, and also cause the law making 
bodies of the various states to look 
upon our funds with a little more rever- 
ence. 





DELEGATES WELCOMED 


W. W. Young, of Omaha, Teils Conver- 
tion How Much City Appreciates 
Visit of Life Men 


The convention was welcomed by W. 
W. Young, treasurer and general attor- 
ney of the North American Life. He 
said in part: 

“When we stop to consider that the 
members of this life convention have in 
force more than $4,000,000,000 of busi- 
ness; that they have in their care and 
keeping for the benefit of the policy- 
holders the reserves on this great vol- 
ume of business; the almost boundless 
possibilities for still greater growth and 
development in the future; and the fact 
that in the handling of these funds un- 
der the searching investigation of the 
Insurance Departments of the various 
states, they have never been found 
wauting or derelict in the proper dis- 
charge of their duties, I assure you that 
we fully appreciate that we are bidding 
welcome to our midst of a body of men 
of as high ability, integrity, honor and 


standing as ever assembled in our 
state.” 
President S. W. Jameson, of the 


United Life & Accident, responded for 
the convention. 


“Our business reaches beyond mate- 
rialism when it leads people to sacrifice 
for dependents, to provide a voice which 
shall speak with support and consola- 
tion when their own voice is hushed 
into silence; to require of people certain 
moral and physical conditions, coming 
only from good habits to participate in 
its benefits; here, as elsewhere, we see 
that the mainspring of real progress and 
success, the force that will bring ulti- 
mate victory over all others, is not ma- 
terial but spiritual. When the hand ot 
the mighty is raised. nothing can stay 
it. The hope of the individual of every 
institution is through co-operation with 
His laws which never fail to point the 
way to true business principles.” 
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Rhodes’ Sug gestio 
Made to Solve 


Valuation uation 


LOOKS FOR N GROUND 
Might Be Po 
tween Mass 


and Il—ng@s Standards 


Omaha, Sept. 25. 


EF. E. Rhodes, vice-president of the 
Mutual Benefit, was given the topic, 


“Present Day Problems,” for the ad- 
dress he delivered at the convention. 
After discussing mortgage investments, 
amortization, mortality and some other 
subjects, Mr. Rhodes gave his angle 
of the premium valuation. Along this 
line he said: 

“T like to see a low valuation placed 
upon the assets of a life insurance com- 
pany, and a high valuation placed upon 
its liabilities, believe in a strict 
net premium valuation of the policy lia- 
bilities, but also believe that the life 
insuring public is better served by sev- 
eral companies than it would be by a 


and 


few. Life insurance meets, as no other 
institution can, a common need, and 
this alone justifies its existence. The 


state should foster the companies al- 
ready established, and should make 
possible the organization of new com- 
panies to augment the service rendered 
by the established companies. The re- 
serve requirements in some states stand 
as a very effectual barrier to the or- 
ganization and development of new 
companies, and, believer though I am 
in a strict net premium valuation, I am 
ready to join in the advocacy of such 
modifications of the strict net premium 
standard as will lead to the establish- 
ment and development of new com- 
panies upon a sound basis. 

“At the present time there is no uni- 
formity in reserve requirements. We 
have in some states a straight net pre- 
mium valuation in which no form of 
preliminary term is recognized. In 
New York we have the select and ulti- 


mate method, and in New Jersey a 
modification thereof. Some states have 
adopted the recommendations of the 
Committee of Fifteen, while in other 
states we have modifications thereof. 
Wisconsin has a standard of its own, 
and other states allow a full prelimin- 
ary term valuation. I am not disposed 
to argue the question of the safety of 
any of these provisions, although I 
think one or more of them may _ be 


open to question on that ground. The 
majority of them are certainly dis- 


criminatory, but I am not disposed to 
urge even that today. My desire is to 
find if possible common ground upon 
which, forgetting our personal pride 
and prejudices, we may reach a solution 
of the problem which will meet all re- 
quirements. These can be summed up 
as follows: 


1. The solution should be in ac- 
cord with sound actuarial 
principles. 

It should not endanger the 

safety of the companies. 

3. While preventing undue ex- 
travagance it should enable 
the younger and newly estab- 
lished companies to grow. 


The Solution. 


bdo 


“T think that the solution of the prob- 
lem is to be found in the adoption of 
the select and ultimate principle, al- 
though the New York standard is not 
satisfactory. 


When that standard was 





enacted, we did not have in this coun- 
try a select table of mortality, and it 
was necessary to adopt for the select 
period, certain arbitrary percentages of 
the ultimate rates of the American Ex- 
perience Table. It is now apparent that 
the percentages fixed upon do not yield 
the full present value of the mortalit 
gains, and it is only necessary to ac 
just the percentages and extend the se 
lect period in the light of the experi 
ence now available by reason of th 
publication of the new mortality table 
I have experimented with the matter 
far enough to enable me to say very 
positively that I believe very satisfac- 
tory results can be obtained in the way 
of a possible compromise between the 
Massachusetts standard, the New York 
standard and the Illinois standard. On 
ordinary life policies larger margins can 
be obtained than those available by 
either the New York or the Illinois 
standards. This will overcome a seri- 
ous defect of the Illinois standard, 
which allows smaller margins on ordi- 
nary life than on other forms. On 
twenty premium life and twenty year 
endowment policies margins can be ob- 
tained which approximate the Illinois 
standard more closely than they do the 
New York standard, but are somewhat 
lower than the Illinois standard. The 
weight of the business would be thrown 
on the ordinary life plan, where it be- 
longs, and the margins on the total 
business of a company, if the commis- 
sion scale was properly adjusted, 
would probably be greater than they 
are under the Illinois standard. The 
full reserve would have to be made up 
at an earlier period than the twentieth 
year, but with the larger margins, this 
would not be a hardship. 


The Scientific Tide. 


“T am not forgetful of the fact that 
the American Life Convention has de- 
clared that it favors the first year term 
method of valuation both in theory and 
practice, and submits that it is sate, 
sound and scientific, and it is not in 
my mind to suggest recession from that 
declaration. There are, however, sev- 
erai methods of preliminary term valu- 
ation, and | am quite sure that many 
excellent authorities would not hold 
that all were safe, sound and scientific. 
Speaking for myself, | might agree that 
the Illinois standard was safe, but | 
could not agree that it was scientific. 
Whether it be or not, I assume that 
those who advocate it are ready to 
agree to a plan which meets all reason- 
able requirements and is more gener- 
ally acceptable. If uniformity is to be 
secured, there must of necessity be con- 
cessions on the part of every one. This 
means a compromise in which we shall 
all yield something of our individual 
preferences, but it does not mean any 
injury to the business. 

“There are three interested parties 
the companies, the insurance commis- 
sioncrs, and the legislatures represent- 
ing the public. The companies doing 
business in New York have adapted 
themselves to the New York standard 
of valuation and to the New York ex- 
pense limitation. I do not know of 
any desire on their part for a change 
therein, except as they might be actu- 
ated by a spirit of comity, but I am in- 
clined to think that they would not see 
their way clear to advocate a change 
which would destroy what the Arm- 
strong legislation accomplished, and I 
assume that there is no such desire on 
the part of any one. As I see it, any 
change in the valuation law of New 
York should, for political and other 
reasons, follow the principle adopted by 
the New York Legislature upon the 
recommendation of the Armstrong 
committee. This does not mean that 
it is impossible to solve the problem 
which we are considering. A satisfac- 
tory solution is possible. 

“We have the American Life Con- 
vention whose membership is very gen- 
erally domiciled in those states which 
have recognized a preliminary term 
valuation, and we have the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, many of 
whose members are domiciled in those 
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d that your convention had appointed 
a committee for the purpose of a con- 
ference. The conclusions of these com 
mittees, if practically unanimous, as 
they should be, would undoubtedly have 
great weight with the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, and 
any measure agreed upon should stand 
an excellent chance of favorable action 
in the several legislatures. May I be 
permitted to say that in my opinion the 
initiative in this matter, taken by the 
American Life Convention, would 
greatly broaden the influence of the or- 
ganization, and add a very important 
chapter to its record of work accom- 
plished.” 

In discussing investments and the in- 
vestment situation Mr. Rhodes said: 

“Regarding investments, let me con- 
tent myself with saying that in my opin- 
ion there is great need for caution. The 
inflated land values, the high price of 
labor and of building materials, the un- 
certainty regarding the railroads and 
other public utilities, the rapidly in- 
creasing needs of municipalities, and 
financial conditions generally, tend to 
disturb the equilibrium of investments. 
In some cases a loan of fifty per cent. of 
present farm values is equivalent to a 
loan of one hundred per cent. of pre 
war values. What is a safe valuation 
for loaning purposes? Loans on city 
properties present the same question. It 
is unthinkable that the underlying 
bonds of the great railroad systems are 
not sound investments, for as they 
stand or fall the country will stand or 
fall. Is this not true also of their junior 
securities and capital stock? Possibly 
some other roads are not so fortunately 
situated. We are in the position of the 
automobilist, who, traveling a new road, 
instinctively becomes more careful than 
he is on a road with which he is en- 
tirely familiar. 

“What I want particularly to discuss 
today is the manner by which a com 
pany can determine whether or not it 
is maintaining an adequate surplus or 
contingency reserve. 


Bonds and Stocks. 


‘Bonds and stocks are, of course, sub- 
ject to a greater degree of fluctuation 
than any other item of the assets. Se- 
curities of inferior character may share 
in a rise of values in a time of general 
prosperity, but in a time of depression 
their fall will be much more severe than 
the decline in securities of higher char 
acter. The statutes of New York and 
other states provide that bonds amply 
secured, and not in default as to prin- 
cipal or interest, may appear in a com- 
pany’s financial statement at their amor- 
tized value. If this were the general 
rule, no provision in the contingency 
reserve would be necessary to mect fluc- 
tuations in the value of bonds. So long 
as market values are used anywhere, 
however, such a fund appears to be de- 
sirable. It may be maintained by set- 
ting aside a fund sufficient to permit 
market values to fall to such a point as 
will return a given interest basis. The 
basis should be determined by the 
course of bonds of the same grade as 
those owned by the company in times 
of extreme depression, and should be 
changed from time to time to corres- 
pond with any change in the character 
of the bonds held. The fund would be 
equal to the difference between the 
market value and the value according to 
the interest basis fixed as above. Sup- 
pose the assumed interest basis is 4.75. 
Upon that basis a $1,000.00 4 per cent. 
bond, having twenty vears to run, would 
be valued at $903.85. If the market 
value is $930, the contingency reserve 
on account of this bond would be $26.15. 


lf, by reason of the general adoption of 
the principle of amortization, a gentin- 
gency reserve to meet fluctuations in 
ihe values of bonds becomeg*unneces- 
sary, it will still be, desiraMle to have 
some provision for losses# Such a pro- 
vision might be in the fg#m of a percen- 
tage of the book val of the invest- 
inents. 

“The principle 
course, is not % 
Fluctuations in 













amortization, of 
plicable to stocks. 
value of stocks are 
ter than is the case 
they should therefore 
be dealt eparately. The average 
yield on a is Of book values might 
be taken for a period of, say, five years, 
and provision might be made for a fall 
in market values to a point on the basis 
of which the average yield ascertained 
as above would be a certain percentage 
higher than it would be on the basis of 
book values. This division of the fund 
would thus consist of the difference be- 
tween the actual market values and the 
point to which it was assumed they 
might fall. 


Real Estate. 


“A loss may be sustained on fore- 
closed real estate. The practice of 
imarking down book values below values 
obtained by conservative appraisals is 
open to objection. A more tiexible, and 
therefore a better plan is to establish 
book values at a figure which a com- 
pany may reasonably expect to realize, 
(but not of course in excess of cost 
values,) and to provide in the contin- 
gency reserve a sum sufficient to cover 
a possible loss, either in principal or 
income. For all properties whose aver- 
age net income during the preceding 
three years equals or exceeds 3 per 
cent. of the book value (assuming that 
a company carries its policy reserves 
upon a 3 per cent. basis), no provision 
need be made. For properties whose 
average net income during the preced- 
ing three years has been less than 3 
per cent. of the book value, the differ- 
ence between 3 per cent. and the actual 
yield may be capitalized, and the sum 
thus obtained included in the contin- 
gency reserve. For properties which 
have been carried at an actual expense 
to the company during the preceding 
three years, the company may set 
aside that sum which at 3 per cent. 
would offset the expenses of carrying 
the properties and would yield 3 per 
cent. on their book values. This would 
be equivalent to placing upon a 3 per 
cent. basis all properties which were 
not yielding 3 per cent. If the proper- 
ties should be sold for less than their 
book value, the loss would be shown 
in the disbursement account, but the 
contingency reserve would be relieved, 
so that if the loss did not exceed the 
amount carried in the fund, there would 
not be any drain upon the surplus. If 
the properties should be sold for their 
hook value or more, and if the yield 
shoulud be increased to 3 per cent., the 
fund would be relieved. The same rule 
might be applied to other real estate 
holdings. 

“Provision may be made for possible 
losses in connection with mortgage in- 
vestments. It may be said that no loss 
occurs in connection with real estate 
mortgages until foreclosure takes place, 
and the mortgage asset is converted 
into a real estate asset, but it is clear 
that in times-of financial depression a 
company may be obliged to take up 
a number of properties which at first 
might not yield as much as the rate re- 
quired to maintain the reserve. An 
abnormal increase of the real estate de- 
preciation fund may be met by provid- 
ing a fund in connection with mort- 
gage loans, which can be drawn upon 
in time of need. The real estate de- 
preciation fund is fixed by the income 
derived from the properties, and the 
object of the second fund is to furnish 
a source from which the depreciation 
fund may be built up without affecting 
the yearly surplus earnings This ob- 
ject may be accomplished by carrying 
in the contingency reserve fund a sum 
equal to some fixed percentage of the 
mortgage investments. The percentage 
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would depend upon the character of the 
mortgage loans, and the experience of 
the company. Any sums thus drawn 
from the mortgage loan fund should be 
replaced, of course, as conditions per- 
mit. 

Mortality Fluctuations. 

“A contingency reserve intended to 
provide for fluctuations in mortality 
might be based upon a percentage ol 
the tabular cost of insurance. This per- 
centage should be equal to the differ- 
ence between 100 per cent. and the per 


cent. of the tabular cost of insurance, 
which is required for the dividend 
scale, and for such portion of the ac- 


quisition expenses as 1S met out of mor- 
tality gains. In those years in which 
the actual mortality was less than the 
percentage thus determined, the differ- 
ence might be added to the contin- 
gency reserve. In those years in which 
the actual mortality exceeded that per- 
centage, the contingency reserve might 
be drawn upon. In this way the con- 
tingency reserve would follow the 
fluctuations in the death rate, the un- 
usual savings of one year being held to 
meet the unusual claims of another, 
thus stabilizing the dividend fund. In 
some cases it might not be practicable 
to establish a fund in this manner, and 
an alternative suggestion would be to 
maintain such a sum as will suffice to 
meet any reasonable temporary in- 
crease in the death rate. For example, 
if it be found that the actual mortality 
averages 75 per cent. of the expected 
mortality, provision might be made for 


a mortality, of say, 80 per cent. during 
the three or four or five succeeding 


years. Under this method the fund 
would follow the cost of insurance, but 
would be subject to the same variations 
as the first plan. The basis of either 
fund may be changed from time to time 
as the company’s experience may 
change. Due regard should be given 
to any change in the company’s rules 
with respect to the maximum amount 
of insurance written upon a single life, 
or to any change in the standard of 
selection. 


“A company with capital stock would 
be justified in reducing the gross fund 
accumulated according to these methods 
by the amount of its capital stock, un- 
less the company is engaged in more 
than one kind of business. 


“A small company is subject to 
greater fluctuations than a large com- 
pany. The first business of a young 


company is to establish itself, and it is 
entirely justified in maintaining a con- 
tingency reserve upon a basis which 
would be altogether unjustifiable for a 
company which has attained such age, 
size and experience that it can rely 
upon its own history in determining 
the proper basis for the contingency 
reserve. 

“If this analysis of the contingencies 
which confront a life insurance com- 
pany has any merit, it establishes the 
unwisdom of the laws which limit the 
contingency reserve to a percentage of 
the net reserve. It is clear that the 
percentage which is right for one com- 
pany may be wrong for another. The 
percentage should not be alike for a 
company which has 60 per cent. of its 
assets invested in mortgage loans, and 
for another company which has 60 per 
cent. of its assets invested in bonds. 
Two companies may even have the 
same proportion of their assets invest- 
ed in bonds, but the bond investments 
of the one may differ so in character 
from the bond investments of the other 
as to require a different contingency 
reserve therefor. 


“If contingency reserves are to be 
maintained in the manner set forth, 
and if the desired dividend scale is to 
be adhered to, it is essential that the 
increase in the volume of new business 
shall not be proportionately greater 
than that which prevailed during the 
years the experience of which served as 
a basis for establishing the several 
funds. If the future volume of new 
business be proportionately greater 
than that of the past, such increased 
volume will call for the investment of 
more working capital than theretofore, 








and such additional capital cannot be 
provided without depleting the con- 
tingency reserve, or reducing the 
dividend scale. On the other hand, if 
during the years on the experience of 


which the contingency reserve and 
dividend scale are based, there was a 
decreasing amount of new business 


written each year, the normal yearly 
earnings would have been supplement- 
ed by a certain amount of capital being 
released through the decreasing 
amount of new business. In this case 
a continuation of the dividend scale and 
the maintenance of the contingency re- 


serve would only be possible if each 
year the normal earnings are increased 


hy the working capital released through 


x 








the continually ‘decreasing new’ busi- 
ness. By ‘working capital’ is meant the 
amount required for reserves, expenses 
and death claims on the new business 
in excess of income thereon. 

“What has been said regarding both 
an increase and decrease in the propor- 
tionate volume of new business seems 
to be necessary in order to bring out 
clearly the idea that the future main- 
tenance of the contingency reserve and 
dividend scale depends upon the course 
of business remaining unchanged; that 
is to say, that any past rate of increase 
or decrease must be continued except, 
of course, an increasing business may 
be followed by a decreasing business. 
If any justification is needed for dis- 
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cussing at such length the means of 


determining what constitutes an ade- 
quate surplus, I hope you will agree 
with me that it is found in the condi- 


tions which confront us at this time. To 
my mind, it should have the first place 
in our thoughts.” 


‘Actuarial Help. 


Omaha, Sept. 23, 1919. 
Actuary Henry Buttolph, of the Am- 
erican Central Life, advocated the use 


of actuarial experts in preparing cases 
for trial on points of policy. At present 
goatee nts in all lines of life are break- 
ing down, and he urged strong efforts 
‘o oppose unjust decision and _ prece- 
dents detrimental to life insurance. 
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Hamilton Warning 
To Agency Twisters 


MAY BE GENERAL RETALIATION 


Battle Between Any Two Companies 
Might Spread to Others; Makes 
Plea for Ethics 


Omaha, Sept. 25. 
In a paper read before the American 
Life Convention, taking up the ques- 
ethics, Isaac Miller Hamilton, 
president of the Federal Life, Chicago, 
paid his respects to life insurance com- 


tion of 


pany managers who negotiate for em- 
without 
notifying any one that they are doing it. 

“Human nature is much the same the 


ployes of other companies 


world over and there comes a _ time 
when ‘forebearance ceases to be a vir- 
tue’ and effective retaliation may prove 
to be the only way for a company to 
protect itself maintain its self- 


respect and the respect of others,” he 


and 
said. “A battle between two companies 
very easily might spread to other com- 
panies and for a time result in general 
demoralization of the But 
even if so, who is there who can say 
with certainty that such a battle might 
not more quickly clear the life insur- 
ance atmosphere and actually result in 
modifying or reforming the views and 
practices of the extremist and even in 
placing our business upon a_ higher 
ethical plane than it ever occupied be- 


business. 


fore? Particularly might such results 
accrue if a ‘League of Life Insurance 
Companies’ were to be formed with the 
avowed purpose of protecting the com- 
pany of ethical practices from the bel- 
ligerent but unethical company. 

“We should realize too that in many 
instances a person leaving the employ 
of one life insurance company to enter 
that of another has not 
factory to his company, no difference 
what annearances may be and no differ- 
ence what representation he may make 


proven satis- 


as to his services or the reason for his 
changing companics, and perhaps more 
often than not he proves to be a ‘lemon’ 
or worse, to the new company, though 
it may take some considerable time, if 
the employee be adroit, before this will 
be evident. 


“Changes of from one 


company to another usually represent 


employees 


an increase of expense to the new com- 
way of lost motion and 
this must be 


pany in the 
otherwise, and 
considered when service and returns to 


expense 


policyholders and beneficiaries be com- 
puted. 

“There are agency managers who pur- 
posely word their advertisements so as 
to attract inquiries from the represen- 
tatives of other Others 
state in their advertisements that they 


companies. 


want only those who are disconnected 
or wholly inexperienced. The first of 
these methods I believe unwise. The 
latter method | commend even though 
I realize it is an extreme view.” 


Waste Involved in 
Changing Agents 


VIEWS OF CHARLES W. GOLD 


When 
ducers Are Taken By Competing 


Loss in Agency Morale Pro- 


Companies 


Charles W. Gold, 
Jefferson Standard Life, in discussing 


treasurer of the 


ethics, said in part: 

“There is probably no greater waste 
in the life insurance business than that 
involved in the securing of agents. If 
a company, or its representative, trains 
thereby certain 
monies in his future, and another com- 


an agent, investing 
pany secures that agent’s services be- 
fore the moral obligation of a return 
of service is discharged, the first com- 
pany loses in agency investment, the 
agent loses in morale, and the second 
company loses by a lowering of stan- 
dard of service rendered. It is not a 
mooted question as to when an agent 
has a moral right to discontinue service 
with a company. He can do this when- 
ever his account is closed, and usually 
with thirty days’ notice. However, the 
agent who can do this, as a rule, loyally 
clings to his company, and if he quits, 
the forfeiture in his contract prevails 
with a loss to him. 

“However, the question which arises 
most frequently, and gives most trouble 


is this: ‘At what stage of the game can 


you employ the agent of another com- 
pany when he is indebted to that com- 
pany, and 
change companies for good and sufhi- 
Obviously, in taking 


who honestly desires to 
cient reasons?’ 
over this agent, there should be a gen- 
eral agreement as to the indebtedness, 
and this should be assumed by the new 
employer. However, if there is any 
question as to this indebtedness, it will 
be the part of good judgment to arbi- 


trate this question, the agent, in the 
meantime, working happily with the 
company of his choice. There are so 


many ways of twisting agents, it is so 
easy to complain to your competitor of 
his agents’ tampering with yours, that 

unless 
handled, 


complaints of this nature, 


promptly and diplomatically 


about unpleasant relations 


company 


bring 
rival 


nay 


between officials and 


rival representatives of these com- 


panies.” 


Talk of Medical Examiners. 
Omaha, Sept 23, 1919. 
Wireman Cook, of the 
National Life, of Minne 


advocated the uss 


Dr. Henry 
Northwestern 
apolis, on Tuesday 
of the medical department of companies 
to examine the home office personnel 
and keep them in efficient physical con 
deprecated the use of 


dition, and he 


medical examiners selected by the 


agent and applicant as opposed to 


selection. He expressed the 
that the 


lmnproving. 


pi ‘ pe r 


general opinion character of 


medical examiners 1s 
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LARGEST 
Company originally organized, and ever since continuously 
operated as such, now operating in its twentieth year 
twenty states, with over $33,000,000 of high grade insurance 
in force, over $4,350,000 of assets, $400,000 of surplus to 
policyholders and a premium income of $3,500 per day, de- 
sires to contract with State and District Managers and Solicit- 


Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, North 
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THE 


CHICAGO 


Iliinois Legal Reserve 


and in 


Nebraska, Eastern Missouri, 
Carolina and New 


Capable, industrious, determined men and women of 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


high character and correct habits, who stand well in their 
communities, who will be ASSETS (not LIABILITIES) to 
the Company, now disconnected, or even wholly inexperi- 
enced in insurance, desirous of life-long connections, willing 
to be taught the profession of insurance by a Company of 
enterprising, conservative and honorable management, whose 
policies and agents’ contracts are unexcelled in fairness, 


would do well to communicate with the FEDERAL. 


Such 


men and women may secure contracts affording an oppor- 
tunity to establish a COMPETENCY and a CONTINUING 
INCOME, to represent either the FEDERAL’S Life Depart- 
ment or the Accident and Health Department, or both. 


For detailed information address, giving references 


or 


CHARLES S. RANNELLS, Secretary 


Federal Life Building, Chicago 
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: before it is admitted to membership in unless there is some _ extraordinary 7 it} 
Against Selfish our organization and there should be reason, such an organization ought not Go Slow in riting 
Insurance Mergers no hesitancy in calling the attention of to be torn up and its business taken Acci e Says Flynn 
the membership committee to any away merely to satisfy the inordinate ’ 
ae flaws, either in its financial condition, ambition of some other organization to 
get big quickly. To bring this home ADVICE TO NGER COMPANIES 


STOP THEM, SAYS VARDELL 
Position of American Life Convention 
on That and Other Subjects 


Outlined 


? 


Omoha, Neb., Sept. 25. 

T. W. Vardell, president of the South- 
western Life, read a paper describing 
the platform of the American Life Con- 
vention. In former vears some of.the 
resolutions it has adopted, or amend- 
ments to its constitution, follow: 

The purposes of our organization has 
been further established from time to 
time by the adoption of various resolu- 
tions and amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. Some of the more important I 
will briefly outline. 

First: We are-on record as favoring 
the utmost publicity in the life tnsur- 
ance business and inviting the closest 
supervision of honest public officiais. 

Second: Weare unalterably opposed 
to any interference with the state sup- 
ervision and control of life insurance 
We believe that federal 


companies. t 
inexpedient and 


supervision is both 
unconstitutional. 

Third: We are heartily in favor of 
wholesome laws and strict enforcement 
thereof. We favo: publicity, economy, 
and strict statutory provisions as to the 
character of securities in which the 
trust funds of life insurance companies 
may be invested. 

Fourth: We are on record as favor- 
ing the first year term method of valu- 
ation, both in theory and practice; and 
submit that it is a safe, sound, and 
thoroughly scientific method. 

Fifth: We are on record as con- 
demning all stock jobbing or other ex- 
traneous and ulterior schemes engraft- 
ed upon or used in connection with the 
organization or promotion of life insur- 
ance companies, either direct or through 
fiscal agencies. We favor the enact- 
ment of laws covering this subject as 
recommended by the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. 

Sixth: We believe that no official 
examination of the conditions of any 
company should be permitted, without 
vigorous protest, by any actuary, un- 
less the entire time of such actuary is 
devoted to the work of official insur- 
ance supervision. 

Seventh: We are on record as being 
unalterably opposed to the practice of 
twisting either agents or policies from 
one company to another, and also to the 
use of competitive literature. 

Membership in the American Life 
Convention enjoins upon the officers of 
the member company the duty of care- 
fully and consistently carrying out the 
principles of the organization. Briefly, 
this can be summed -up in an earnest 
and honest endeavor to give the best. 
possible insurance protection to the 
greatest number of policyholders. The 
duties and obligations of the American 
Life Convention as an organization are 
identical with those of each individual 
member. 

Responsibility for Lofty Membership. 

We must each realize that our com. 
pany is but an individual link in a 
chain. We must remember that re- 
gardless of the strength of other links, 
the chain itself is no stronger than its 
weakest link. It is self evident, there- 
fore, that part of the mission of the 
American Life Convention is the re- 
quirement of the highest possible stan- 
dard of honesty, efficiency, and integrity 
of each individual member. It is the 
duty, not only of the organization as a 
whole, but of the individual members, 
to see first that their own house is 
clean, and second, that the other mem- 
ber companies do not neglect to keep 
their houses in order. While the sec- 


ond of these duties is much the more 
pleasant, consistency demands that they 
must be indulged in in the order named. 
It is especially the duty of every mem- 
ber to carefully scrutinize a company 


its official family, or its agency force, 
that should be corrected before the 
company making application is admitted 
to membership. Furthermore, if faults 
should develop after a company has 
been admitted, if the American Life 
Convention is to live up to its true 
mission, there should be no hesitancy 
in calling attention to them in order 
that they may be removed. 


Honest Advice to Weak Members. 

Certainly it is another one of the self 
evident missions of our organization 
to give honest and sincere advice to 
weak members. When I say weak 
members | do not necessarily mean the 
company with small but well balanced 
amounts of insurance in force and as- 
sets, for such a company may be just 
as well prepared to carry out its con- 
tracts as another company whose as- 
sets, for such a company may be just 
into much larger figures, but be less 
well balanced. 

It is particularly essential that mem- 
bers of the American Life Convention, 
through precept, example, and advice, 
should point out to the young life in- 
surance companies the way to a proper 
and healthful growth; should show 
them the pitfalls and problems they 
will have to face: difficulties that many 
of us have had to work out for our- 
selves, and which, had someone shown 
us the dangers in advance, would have 
saved us work, worry, and financial 
loss. 

Sometimes it may be just as neces- 
sary to warn a large company to slow 
down, if for any reason it is going be- 
yond the bounds of safety, as to point 
out to a small company the way to a 
healthy growth. 

The losses resulting from the war 
and influenza epidemic, which put an 
unprecedented strain on our strongest 
companies and almost bankrupted 
some of the weakest, bring up the prob- 
lem of whether or not the insurance or- 
ganizations should consider means of 
taking care of such conditions should 
they arise in the future. Through clear- 
ing house associations banking institu- 
tions are able to prevent failures and 
panics—why would not some similar or- 
ganization among life insurance com- 
panies be feasible? Avowedly it would 
be a hard problem to work out, but 
certainly it is one which is not beyond 
our American actuaries. 

Re-Insurance. 

If, as set forth in the constitution, 
the organization is for the upbuilding 
of life insurance companies, then the 
opposite of the proposition must be 
taken into consideration by the asso- 
ciation. Accordingly, consistency de- 
mands that a member should be most 
careful when it comes to the re-insur- 
ance of another life insurance company, 
or to the purchase of the stock of 
another life insurance company for 
the purpose of liquidating the com- 
pany’s assets to secure its business, to 
see that the transaction is beneficial to 
the policyholders, stockholders, agents 
and all others concerned in the deal, 
and is not brought about simply to 
gratify the selfish aims of possibly a 
few interested parties engineering the 
deal. 

Consolidations of companies are not 
necessarily evil—in fact, are occasion- 
ally beneficial—but there is a wide dif- 
ference between a legitimate consolida- 
tion or re-insurance, and the disrupting 
of a company for selfish gain. An un- 
just liquidation of a life insurance com- 
pany always leads to hard feelings, dis- 
appointments and financial losses, and 
accordingly hurts the business as a 
whole, but it especially hurts the busi- 
ness of our young life insurance com- 
panies, and consequently, from the 
viewpoint of the American Life Con- 
vention is inexcusable. 

Most of our companies were started 
and have secured the major portion of 
their business through an appeal to local 
pride. This being the case, certainly, 


to you more forcibly, suppose one of 
the giant eastern companies adopted 
the policy of endeavoring to get the 
business of the smaller companies 
through purchasing the stock and wind- 
ing up their affairs; or through holding 
out inducements to the management of 
the small companies such as larger 
salaries, or commissions on future pre- 
miums; or, in fact, in any manner start- 
ed a campaign of liquidating and clos- 
ing up our small or new companies: 
would there go up from the American 
Life Convention members a doxology 
or a howl? 
Preliminary Term. 

I believe the accomplishment of the 
American Life Convention § through 
championing the preliminary term 
method of valuation will always stand 
out as one of its greatest victories. The 
existence and prosperous condition of 
the many young life’ insurance com- 
panies today, that are so materially as- 
sisting in the financial development of 
their localities, furnish insurance to 
their policyholders equal to the best, 
as well as making good themselves, is 
unquestionably due to the American 
Life Convention’s stand for the recog- 
nition of the preliminary term method 
of valuation, followed by its ardent 
fights and educational work in state 
after state, backed by the success of its 
members using the preliminary term 
valuation who have demonstrated it to 
be safe and sound both in theory and 
practice. 

One of the very few selfish blemishes 
remaining on the life insurance escutch- 
eon today is the fact that for reasons 
too obvious to mention a few states 
still stick to antiquated laws or arbi- 
trary rulings and keep down competi- 
tion and limit their citizens in the 
choice of insurance through refusing to 
license companies operating on the pre- 
liminary term basis. One of the few 
examples of pure selfishness and sad 
commentaries on the ability of certain 
local life insurance agents is that they 
will not permit membership in their 
organizations to agents working for a 
company operating on the preliminary 
term basis. The reason for this, also, 
is too plainly selfish to need comment. 

One of the important missions still 
to be performed by the American Life 
Convention is to work diligently for 
the betterment of insurance conditions 
by bringing about a change for the 
right among these few states. 

I venture the assertion without fear 
of contradiction that not one of these 
recalcitrant states could get their own 
actuaries to back them in their tgnor- 
ant, prejudicial and obstructional claim 
that the preliminary term method of 
— is not safe, sound and scien- 
tific. 


Can’t See Why States Refuse Licenses. 

Why should any state refuse to li- 
cense a solvent preliminary term life 
insurance company unless the state is 
prepared to prove that such form of 
valuation is not scientific and will not 
work out practically? Certainly no 
state can justify arbitrarily refusing 
such license for the purpose of keeping 
down competition, and that is the ap- 
parent reason which exists today for 
such action. Is there any more reason 
for a law requiring a preliminary term 
company to specify in its policies that 
the first policy year is term insurance 
than there would be to require another 
company to state in its policy that ow- 
ing to the fact that it is doing business 
on a level premium reserve basis, it be- 
comes necessary to use a portion of the 
funds paid in by old policyholders to 
make up the shortage of reserve on its 
first year’s business? Or would there 
be any special reason for a company 
operating on the select and ultimate 
basis to explain in its policy contracts 
that to make up the reserve required 
they are allowed to take into consider- 
ation assumed mortality earnings for 





Travelers Assistant Actuary Describes 
Pitfalls of Expansion Into 
Unfamiliar Fields 


Benedict D. Flynn, assistant secretary 
of the Travelers, advised young and 
small insurance companies not to go 
into the accident business. He said 
better results for the same amount of 
energy could be gained by developing 
the life end. 

“From the standpoint of a manager 
of a younger and smaller life insurance 
company which is contemplating enter- 
ing the accident and health business, 
the situation differs materially from that 
of a company established for many 
years in the business,” he said. “First 
of all, there is the expense of properly 
equiping the company with an under- 
writing and claim adjusting staff m 
order to satisfactorily handle the busi- 
ness. There is the necessity for a lib- 
eral, broad-minded and therefore expen- 
sive, method of handling the claim situ- 
ation in order to meet the competition 
of established accident and health com- 
panies. There is ihe material disad- 
vantage of not having a large and in- 
valuable fund of experience to serve as 
a guide in underwriting the business. 
The importance of this large, individual 
risk experience in helping the manager 
of the accident department to keep his 
loss ratio upon a profitable basis cannot 
be over emphasized. It is the experi- 
ence of all companies starting in the 
business that by some means or other 
they succeed in obtaining a large num- 
ber of the undesirable risks which have 
been avoided at some time in the past 
by better informed companies. A death 
claim or a large disability claim in the 
early years of business of a company 
with a comparatively small volume, or 
a series of such claims, is not an un- 
heard of occurrence in the past history 
of this line. 

“Another disadvantage for the com- 
pany starting in business which should 
be referred to is that there is less co- 
operation, more competition in con- 
tracts and a greater effort to out-do 
one another in variety of benefits of- 
fered than in any other line of insur- 
ance.” 

Mr. Flynn in his talk gave the acci- 
dent underwriter’s view of the com- 
parative recent addition of accident pre- 
mium in contracts of life insurance 
companies. This was his sum up: 

“The inability of the life company to 
follow the change in occupation and the 
changes in the moral, financial or physi- 
cal condition of the risk is looked upon 
as a serious disadvantage. There is a 
general feeling, also, among accident 
underwriters that premium rates for 
this additional protection are in many 
instances too low, particularly where 
the ‘double indemnity’ premiums have 
been derived from the accidental death 
rate as disclosed bv life insurance ex- 
perience.” 








five years? NO is the only answer to 
these questions. The duty of the state 
is to see that the life insurance com- 
panies operating within its borders are 
solvent, that their reserve is calculated 
on a scientific basis, and that the con- 
tracts offered its citizens are clean cut 
and just. Whenever a _ state goes 
further and requires something of cer- 
tain companies which is not required 
from other companies, it is not acting 
fairly. Furthermore, it is not giving 
its citizens the greatest number of 
solvent companies from which to make 
their choice in obtaining insurance pro- 
tection. The state which takes this at- 
titude is putting its own companies in 
a position where through reciprocal 
laws or retaliatory legislation their li- 
censes may be cancelled, if some sister 
state wishes to follow such other states 
narrow, selfish and unfair methods. 
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W. A, Watts on War 
Clause Restrictions 


ACTION 





DEPRECATES HASTY 


Companies Should Not Make Payments 
to Policyholders in Excess of 
Contracted Obligations 





Omaha, Sept. 24. 


William A. Watts, president of the 
Merchants Life, Des Moines, Ia., today 
talked on the war clause restrictions. 
He commented adversely on the action 
of companies in rushing to remove war 
clauses. In part he said: 

“When it became apparent, however, 
that we were to be drawn into the con- 
flagration, the public in general was 
treated to a spectacle which would 
have been amusing if it had not been 
so serious, of the numerous companies 
scurrying to hunt cover under a ‘War 
Rider. A form was adopted one day to 
be discarded the next for another one 
on account of the discovery of a loop- 
hole in the first, or the disapproval by 
a State Supervising Authority. The 
result was that this particular feature 
which I contend is a legitimate restric- 
tion in any policy was magnified be- 
yond all proportion to its real import- 
ance and companies were accused quite 
generally by the vast army of unin- 
formed, with a lamentable lack of pa- 
triotism. I venture the opinion that if 
all companies’ policies had contained 
restrictive clauses there would have 
been hardly a ripple of comment among 
policyholders or the public in general, 
for the question would not have been 
raised with regard to life insurance any 
more than it was with regard to acci- 
dent insurance. The result was that 
for the time being the life insurance 
business was thrust into an unfavorable 
light which it in no way deserved. It 
is a matter of deep regret to all of us 
who have the interests of the business 
at heart that it was necessary to sub- 
mit the question to such widespread 
discussion. 

“T believe there is no question as to 
the inadequacy of our present rates to 
cover the added hazard to war. 
Granted then, that there will be a cer- 
tain deficiency to arise in the funds for 
mortality purposes whenever any con- 
siderable number of a company’s po!- 
icyholders engage in active military or 
naval service, who is to come to the 
rescue? It must be the stockholder in 
a purely non-par stock company, the 
policyholder of a mutual company or 
both the stockholder and policyholder 
of a participating stock company. The 
deficit will be met by actual contribu- 
tion, decrease in dividends or by weak- 
ening the financial structure of the com- 
pany conceivably beyond its ability to 
stand. The seriousness of the situation 
is entirely a matter of the degree to 
which it effects the stockholder, the 
policyholder, or the company, but of 
recent experience has taught us any- 
thing it is that the better part of wis- 
dom is to be prepared for the worst 
and accept what comes with good 
grace. 


“From the time of earliest conquests 
to recent day international disturbances 
obligations incident to war have never 
been denied to any families of sailors 
and soldiers who have made the su- 
preme sacrifice in its service and Gov- 
ernments have accepted unquestionably 
such debts due to brave men. Per- 
sonally I do not believe that the Insti- 
tution of life insurance has ever been 
expected to meet any such obligation 
incident to war upon risks which unde- 
niably were not contemplated when the 
Insurance contract was made and for 
which contract it has never charged or 
received an adequate premium. Under 
Such circumstances the company would 
be paying the entire extra premium for 
the added war risk while strict justice 
would demand that it be shared by all 
who benefit by the service rendered by 
the man whose life has been sacrificed 
im the performance of his duty to his 


country. As there does not yet appear 
to have been evolved a plan for deter- 
mining the amount of such extra pre- 
mium or for the payment of it to the 
Company if it could be determined 
there is no alternative other than for 
the companies to reserve the right to 
withdraw from the risk when the ele- 
ment of hazard due to Military or Na- 
val service becomes such a prime fac- 
tor. Therefore, I fail to comprehend 
how the question of national duty en- 
ters into the subject at all in the man- 
ner in which it is usually forced in a 
discussion of that question. It would 
secm that the management of any com- 
pany that would assume a burden which 
undoubtedly would imperil its ability 
to carry out its contracts with every 
one of its policyholders or to render 
the kind of service that has proved to 
be such a stabilizing and tremendous 
economic force in the business and so- 
cial world, would be more deserving 
of the charge of neglecting its national 
duty, than the Company which confines 
its risk to that class of individuals for 
which it receives adequate premium. 

“T make no claim of having had as 
large an experience as those whose 
actions indicate a different view of this 
subject, but I am satisfied that what 
I have had is sufficiently broad and of 
such a character as to indicate that 
from the standpoint of expediency there 
is no demand upon any Company to 
depart from the conservative policy of 
incorporating war restrictions in their 
contracts. Unquestionably before the 
war there was no objection on the part 
of policyholders or agents to such re- 
strictions. When our countrv entere’ 
the conflict there was some discussion 
of the subject, but as before stated, | 
believe this was largely due to the ef- 
forts of the companies to amend their 
previous practices in this respect. Even 
at that time there was no general ob- 
jection to the restriction being em- 
bodied in new policies. Few, very few, 
questioned the advisability or propriety 
of the companies thus protecting them- 
selves on their new business. Well in- 
formed agents realized that sound busi- 
ness policy demanded that the war haz- 
ard be eliminated or otherwise their 
companies were building up a surplus 
of trouble for themselves which would 
in all probability react in the future. 
Since the termination of the war there 
has not been called to my attention a 
single complaint of an agent, a policy- 
holder, or a prospective policyholder 
as to the restrictive clause in our pol- 
icies. Our agents, I believe, are as 
alive as any to anv contract clause 
which would affect favorably or unfa- 
vorably in competition ard nat one has 
raised a question. Immediately follow- 
ing the published reports of the re- 
moval of all restrictions by many com- 
panies I fully expected an avalanche of 
protests from our field men on account 
of our disinclination to follow the same 
course, but in this I was happily dis- 
appointed. 

“T do not question in any manner the 
sincerity of purpose of those good men 
who have been responsible for the com- 
panies’ actions in removing war re- 
strictions from their policies. Nor do 
I question the waiving of such restric- 
tions after their experience was dis- 
covered to be such as would enable 
them to pay all war claims in full with- 
out serious weakening of their institu- 
tions’ financial fiber. Nevertheless, I 
am unable to agree that such action is 
either morally or commercially desir- 
able. Furthermore, from the stand- 
point of its effect upon the future of the 
Company I am convinced that it is un- 
necessary and that it may prove to he 
very unwise. The removal from the 
Company's assets of any considerable 
amount of funds which was not orig- 
inally contemplated or has not been 
provided for. weakens to that extent 
the Company's ability to meet the usual 
and unusual demands upen it which it 
has no justification nor disposition to 
refuse. 

“T doubt if there is very much of a 
question as to the right of an Insur- 
ance Department in refusing to allow a 
Company to issue a policy with a 


Commercial Banker 
Talks of Investments 


REALTY 


Income Possibilities of Life Insurance 
Companies As Seen By Fernando 
P. Neal 


ADVOCATES LOANS 


Omaha, Sept. 25. 

Fernando P. Neal, of Kansas City, 
who is a loan and security specialist, 
discussed investments. He said: 

“Investments indicate the demarca- 
tion between the miser and the progres- 
sive or producer. The condemnation of 
the former and the commendation of the 
latter are most strikingly set forth in 
the parable of ‘The Talents’ recorded 
in Holy Writ. The words of the Man 
of Galilee have left no place in the 
economy of civilization for him who 
hides his money in a stocking or a 
safety deposit box, but puts the onus 
upon every one, to make productive 
that which may come into his hands. 
If this be so with respect to private 
means, it is doubly so with respect to 
the funds of others entrusted to our 
hands. Therefore, the subject of ‘In- 
vestments’ interests every one, from the 
time he accumulates his first dollar, 
until he attains to the maximum of his 
holdings, whether for self or in a fidu 
ciary capacity. The thouchtful, consci- 
entious man readily acknowledges these 
obligations. It is the fiduciary form of 
this responsibility that we are to con- 
sider today. 

“That there are degrees in the sense 
of responsibility in  trusteeships, all 
must conce de—depending somewhat 
upon the ultimate beneficiaries of the 
trust, their possible relations and 
wishes as to its management, and the 
effect upon them in case of any loss 
or miscarriage of the enterprise. 

Most Sacred Trusteeship. 

“It would be surplusare for me to 
argue to the American Life Convention 
that there can be no more sacred trus- 
teeship than applies to the funds en- 
trusted to your Companies. I have 
spent many vears as executive officer 
of commercial banks, and in such posi 
tion have felt keenly the obligation of 
guarding the safety of the funds en- 
trusted to the banks with which T was 
associated, but since I began sitting 
on the executive board of a life insur 
ance company, I have realized, if pos- 
sible, a stronger sense of responsibility 
in helping to select its investments than 
T experienced in my banking connec 
tions. The customers and depositors of 
a bank are live, going, active individuals 
or institutions who are in daily contact 
with the affairs of the world and can 
withdraw their funds and business at 
their own volition, but the beneficiaries 
of life insurance—with the possible lim 
ited exception of endowment policies 
cannot realize upon or direct the in 
vestment during the life of the insured. 
These beneficiaries are usually depend 
ents of the insured. and very often have 
no other financial resources or depend- 
ence after the insured has passed away. 
Surelv no more sacred trust can be con- 
ceived, than that everv dollar beloncing 
to these denendent ones, is carefullv 
evarded and made productive to the 
fullest extent. compatible with safety 

“The importance of the question of 
investments. to life insurance com- 


grossly inadequate rate if the reserve 
required to cover the deficiency in pre- 
mium might be sufficiently large even- 
tually to imperil its ability to keep its 
head above water. Neither is there any 
doubt but that a Company could he 
prevented from making payments to 
policyholders in excess of its contracted 
obligations if by so doing the interests 
of its other policyholders were jeopard- 
ized. According to my understanding 
the standard rates for Life Insurance 
are not adequate to cover the hazards 
of war and T firmly believe that no 
Company is justified from anv stand 
point to. assume a burder which it is 
no way called upon to carry.” 


panies, is demonstrated by the fact that 
the interest and rents of the companies 
constitute a large, growing and essen- 
tial part of their gross incomes, rang- 
ing as high as 30 per cent. with some of 
the older companies, and almost equal- 
ing one-half of their gross premium re- 
ceipts. As time goes on, the relative 
income from investments, as compared 
to premium receipts, will steadily en- 
hance. 
Income Possibilities. 

“The greatest freedom in investment, 
of course, falls to the individual, who 
may at his pleasure, and knowingly, if 
not always wisely, give the main con- 
sideration to the possible profits to be 
realized. Partnerships and corpora- 
tions organized for profit, usually pro- 
ceed more conservatively than individ- 
uals, but still with the thought of profits 
dominating more or less; but in the in- 
vestment of life insurance funds, the 
maximum of income with the minimum 
of risk should control, giving due con- 
sideration to availability and the regu- 
lations imposed by the insurance laws 
of the several states. 

“IT am pleased to say that the great 
percentage of life insurance funds have 
been sacly invested, though not always 
with due regard to the best income pos- 
sibilities. The failure to obtain the 
most favorable results in income has 
been due, I take it, in the main, to the 
lack of scope, misinformation or preju- 
dice of those in charge. I regret to 
note that in some instances it has ap- 
peared that the personal interest of the 
trustee placing the funds has caused 
the companies to take an unduly low 
rate stuff when equally safe, available 
investments, yielding better rates, could 
have been had. Under the improved 
insurance laws and admirable regula- 
tions generally in force now in our 
country, we can hope that such scandal 
will not again taint the life insurance 
business. 

“These thoughts bring us to the 
proposition that the funds of a life 
insurance company must not only be 
most carefully guarded, but should be- 
come duly productive. ‘Safety first’ can 
never be forgotten, but ‘Earning Capa- 
city’ must also have constant attention. 

“Changing conditions and develop- 
ments—industrial, financial and govern- 
mental — necessitate wide-awake and 
up-to-date policies on the part of the 
companies, regarding their investments 
as well as in their underwriting. 

Bond Holdings. 

“An examination of the reports of 
the representative life insurance com- 
panies indicates that bonds and stocks 
had the primary preference in their in- 
vestments, with real estate mortgage 
loans gradually forming an increasing 
part of their holdings. Buildings in 
prominent cities, probably considered 
more for their advertising value than 
carning capacity, were quite the vogue 
some years ago, but I believe were gen- 
erally found unsatisfactory and unde 
sirable—in many instances, resulting in 
heavy losses to the companies. 

“Municipal bonds have always been 
a favorite investment with life insur- 
ance companies. Railroad issues, both 
bonds and stocks, for a long time ab- 
sorbed a very large proportion of their 
investments. I have not had access to 
sufficient data to give any statistics 
as to the total holdings of the several 
classes of bonds and stocks carried by 
the companies, but I think it safe to 
infer that some companies are carrying 
large amounts of railrad securities, and 
also have extensive lines of industrial 
bonds and stocks. 

Government Issues. 

“Many issues of railroad’ bonds, 
which, while they may be considered 
safe as to the principal, bear only 4 per 
cent. interest, and some as low as 3% 
per cent. The present market value 
of such bonds must be considerably be- 
low par, causing an unpleasant condi- 
tion which the cmpanies holding same 
must meet in their valuation of assets, 
as well as being the cause of low in- 
comes. Municipal bonds are a choice 
investment for any one, and I would 
recommend them to life insurance com- 
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panics, but think their holdings in this 
class of securities should be limited, on 
account of the comparatively low rates 
they usually bear. Government bonds 
are in the same category. Most com- 
panies have, and properly, through pa- 
trioti¢ motives, taken on a considerable 
amount of our Government War issues, 
and should carry same for the present, 
but | trust that in the not distant future 
the current market will enable the com- 
panies to dispose of those bonds at 
more. The tax assessment ad- 
vantages pertaining to governments, 
and which are rapidly being extended, 
in a measure, to municipals, will prob- 
ably render these two classes of bonds 
desirable fo private investors— 
which advantages do not usually, if 
ever, pertain to corporate holdings- 
that the bulk of them will into 
private hands, as the net rate thereon, 
based on market valuation, will not jus- 
tify insurance and other like corpora- 
tions carrying them to any large extent. 


cost or 


sO 


pass 


“All stocks are specially subject to 
the vicissitudes of the market, and must 
be considered as somewhat speculative 
in their nature. Undoubtedly some is- 
sues of stocks purchased by the com- 
panies have enhanced in value and have 
netted a special profit over and above 
dividends, but that in the nature of 
speculation, and should not enter into 
the calculations of a life insurance com 
pany. A few years ago, a group of 
prominent companies in the East 
started out to control the leading bank- 
ing institutions in New York and other 
prominent cities, by investing heavily 
in the stocks of the banks. This gave 
the bank stocks a “boom,” and they 
paid high prices, as subsequently de- 
veloped. Later, they were ordered by 
the Insurance Departments to dispose 
of these stocks, and undoubtedly suf- 
fered a heavy loss on account of same. 
As bank stocks are probably the most 
stable investment of that nature that 
can be found in the market, it is rea- 
sonable to infer that the stock invest- 
ments f the companies have not 
proven satisfactory. 


Real Estate 


“Statements of the companies 
throughout the United States, show 
that from ten to sixty per cent. (one 
company over 80 per cent.) of their 
gross income is produced by loans on 
real estate. As a rule, the older com- 
panies’ show a larger relative percent 
age of income from this class of loans 
than do the newer companies. This 
would indicate that in the early life of 
the companies, initial investments have 
generally been made in bonds and 
stocks, as same are usually available 
in round amounts, but that experience 
has shown the management the advan- 
tages of real estate loans, and more and 
more convinced them of their desira- 
bility, both from the point of stability 
and of income. It may not be amiss to 
also call attention to the fact that the 
companies who have the larger propor- 
tion of their investments in real estate 
loans, particularly land loans, are fa- 
vorably known as earning the best 
dividends for their policy holders. 

“In discussing real estate loans, let us 
assume that they will be taken intelli- 
gently and disinterestedly, based on 
approximately 50 per cent. of conserva- 
tive valuations, and in the trend of the 
growth and development of the country. 
They will consist of two divisions—city 
property and lands. They should al- 
ways be first liens on property that 
shows producing or rental incomes that 
will amply provide for the nayment of 
the interest on the loans. While I re- 
gard it proper and often desirable for 
life insurance companies to make loans 
on improved city property, carefully 
selected, IT want to say a special word 
for the rural loans—primarily, - those 
based upon improved farm lands, which 
produce our grain, cotton, vegetables 


1s 


ol 


and fruits, which have my very highest 
commendation, and, scarcely secondary 
to this, loans against the broad acres of 
pasture lands, on which fatten the mil- 
lions of cattle, sheep and other live 


stock so necessary to the sustenance of 
our people. I commend to life insur- 
ance companies, for their major invest- 
ment, first mortgage real estate loans, 
as the safest, most productive, stable 
security ia which they can invest. It is 
not surprising that, as heretofore indi- 
cated, the thoughtful managers of in- 
surance companies have steadily drifted 
toward this class of investments; the 
only surprising thing is that they did 
not grasp it sooner. 


Liquidity Comment. 


“Real estate mortgages have not only 
superior qualifications as to fixed and 
stable valuation, usually bearing a 
higher rate of interest than municipal 
and other so-called high-class bonds, 
but, in my judgment, compare favorably 
in ‘liquid’ quality with other securities. 

Liquidity in the investments of a life 
insurance company does not scem to be 
of so much importance as in some other 
enterprises, as history shows that with 
all successful life companies, their total 
investments steadily increases, and no 
company has ever failed, so far as I can 
learn, Gn account of not having more 
liquid assets. Real estate loans have a 
liquid quality that does not pertain to 
most bond issues, as they are made for 
shorter periods, and each year a con- 
siderable part of a campany's holdings 
will mature. 

“On this subject of ‘liquidity,’ let me 
relate a personal experience. In_ the 
panic of 1907, which was a most foolish 
and inexcusable one, and wholly caused 
by our then defective banking system- 

I was an officer in charge of the loans 
and securities of a national bank and a 
member of the Clearing House Com- 
mittee in our city. In the prevailing 
panicky condition, causing heavy with- 
drawal of deposits, with no source of 
supply, such as banks now enjoy under 
the new Federal Reserve system, the 
banks were compelled to collect from 
their borrowing customers all they pos- 
sibly could, and were calling upon every 
one to pay his paper as far as possible. 
As customers of the bank with which | 
was connected, we had several real es- 
tate loan agencies. According to their 
custom, they were carrying, as stock on 
hand, through advances by the bank, a 
considerable amount of their real estate 


paper. To my surprise, these loan com- 
panies were able to continue selling 
their loans right through the strin- 


gency, which lasted some two months, 
and during that period, liquidated their 
indebtedness to the bank, while mer- 
chants, manufacturers and other busi- 
ness men of the most substantial class, 
were only able to reduce their obliga- 
tions a comparatively small percentage. 
Prior to that period, one of the banks in 
our city had adopted the plan of carry- 
ing, as a reserve, a considerable invest- 
ment in high-grade bonds, which had 
daily quoted market valuations—largely 
municipals. In order to realize funds, 
the bank was compelled to sell these se- 
curities during the panic, and while thev 
were able to market them, though 
slowly, the president of that institution 
told me that on about $3,000,000 of such 
bonds, they suffered a net loss of $300,- 
000. The real estate loan agencies I 
have mentioned sold their loans as for- 
merly, at par, without discount. In 
other words, good bonds and good real 
estate loans were both found to be 
liquid during the financial stringency, 
but with this difference, the one at a 
heavy discount, the other without loss. 


Too Restricted. 


“Some companies have made the mis- 
take, in their real estate loaning, of con- 
fining same to limited classes of prop- 
erty or too conscribed territory. Their 
citv loans have sometimes been re- 
stricted to the city in which their head- 
quarters might be located, with perhaps 
a very few others, and their land loans, 
to a few states. The most profitable 
and satisfactory real estate loaning re- 
sults have been obtained by those com- 
panies that have taken the broader 
view, have sensed the growth and de- 


velopment of our country, and have 
gone out for the loans into less de- 
veloped but rich and growing sections, 
and have thereby obtained the double 
results of safer and more productive 
investments. 


“The genius of life insurance is bene- 
fit to the world, and it should not be 
overlooked that in making loans on real 
estate, they are helping to build up and 
develop the resources and energies of 
the country as they could not in taking 
any other class of securities. Our coun- 
try is staggering today under ‘the bur- 
den of the high cost of living, which is, 
in the main, the result of shortage in 
the production of food, clothing and 
other necessaries of life. The Govern- 
ment, in recognition of the importance 
of the highest development of the pro- 
ductive possibilities’ of the soil, has es- 
tablished the Federal Land Loan Banks. 
Life insurance companies will extend 
a reciprocal benefit to the country at 
large in placing a very liberal share of 
their loanable funds in the hands of 
those who will use them to increase 
those things necessary for the comfort 
and happiness of the people. 


“T have mentioned that the non- tax- 
able features applicable to governments 


and to many municipals will tend to 
concentrate these in the hands of in- 
dividuals, to the conclusion of real 


estate loan holdings by this class of in- 
vestors. This means a greater oppor- 
tunity and greater responsibility upon 
the life insurance companies, in keep- 
ing open the sources of supply of funds 
for him who would obtain same upon 
his real estate. Unless the laws of most 
states are amended, and that in the near 
future, corporations will be the impor- 
tant, available source of supply for 
loans on real estate, as the present sys 
tems of taxation will drive them out of 
the hands of individual holders. This 
indicates that the field of real estate 
loans will be well open to the life in- 
surance companies, and at continued re- 
munerative rates. 


“You may be surprised that a com- 
mercial banker, who has never been en- 
gaged primarily in the real estate loan 
business, should be such a warm advo- 
cate of the real estate loan, but remem- 
ber, IT am talking now of investments 
for a life insurance company, not for a 
commercial national bank—although I 
venture the suggestion that more and 
more you will find national banks es- 
tablishing real estate loan departments. 
In order to show what others may think 
regarding real estate loans, I quote 
from an article which appeared in ‘Am- 
erican Investments,’ published in Buf- 


falo, New York: 


“*The Real Estate Mortgage has 
nothing to claim by way of afford- 
ing excitement. It is a cool, calcu- 
lating, serious investment proposi- 
tion. It fits superbly the rational 
investor, serving to educate and 
train him in lines of excellency of 
judgment and conservation. It re- 
fuses to be made a vehicle for mad- 
dening speculation, and_ travels 
strictly on its merits. It is a slow 


but certain plodder, declining to 
suffer any disturbance because of 
the speculators clamoring. It in- 


vites a fine discrimination in its se- 
lection, and silently, without osten- 
tation, performs the duty expected 
of it. It is a double benefactor, aid- 
ing its giver in the accumulation of 
further wealth, and its owner in the 
realization of a sure and reasonable 
income. It respectfully declines to 
be gored by the Bulls or chewed up 
by the Bears of maddening specula- 
tion. It furnishes no red fire for 
the crazy promoter. Blessed is the 
man that hath a lot of the right 
kind of them.’” 


“There is an old saying, ‘Do not put 
all your eggs in one basket,’ but I be- 
lieve it was Horace Greeley, in his ad- 
vice to young men, who said, ‘Put all 
vour ees in one basket, and then watch 
the basket.’” 





Helser Talks On 
Public’s Education 


WHAT WAR RISK BUREAU DID 


Injected Life Insurance Discussion 
Into Practically Every Family in 
America; Discusses Flu 





“Educating the Public,” was the topic 
of an address by C. W. Helser, vice-pres- 
ident of the West Coast, San Francisco. 
_ He said: “When America’s participa- 
tion in the Great War began, it was 
thought that the people were fairly well 
educated in the subject of life insurance. 
So far had this education progressed 
that our people had become the greatest 
patrons of life insurance in all the 
world. With our entrance into the war, 
however, came the problem of provid- 
ing proper indemnities for the families 
of those who were to lose their lives in 
their country’s service as well as of 
providing indemnities for those who 
should become physically or mentally 
disabled. The Antiquated Pension Sys- 
tem had for many years proven its in- 
adequacy and the tremendous cost of 


its adminstration made it imperative 
that a new method should be evolved. 
When Congress in this emergency 


turned to legal reserve life insurance, 
it did more to properly educate the 
people in the subject and to concentrate 


their attention upon the benefits of 
legal reserve insurance than had ever 


been done before. It brought home to 
the family of every soldier and sailor 
a subject to which most of them had 


theretofore given little attention. Dur- 
ing the following year and a_ half 


through the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance and following the entrance of the 
Government into the life insurance bus- 
iness, over four million lives were in- 
sured for an aggregate in excess of 
$40,000,000,000. The greater portion of 
this insurance was on the lives of young 
men who had not previously been in- 
sured, and now that the war is over, 
these men have returned to civilian life 
and they are confronted with the big 
problem as to whether or not they 
should continue insurance at all, and if 
so, whether or not that insurance 
should be continued with the Govern- 
ment or with private companies. This 
subject has been injected into tamily 
groups in every community in America 
and the discussion has resulted in a 
widespread publicity of the whole life 
insurance question. 
Forecast of Influenza. 

_“In 1917 we began to read in the pub- 
lic press of the terrible ravages in 
prison camps and the armies of the en- 
emy that were being wrought by an ep- 


idemic of influenza. We then learned 
that this terrible scourge had become 


an epidemic in the Allied Armies and 
that the civilian populations were af- 
fected also. Finally in the late summer 
and early fall of 1918 it reached our 
own shores and quickly spread to every 
state in the Union. The actual toll of 
lives that influenza took probably never 
will be actually determined, but we do 
know that the losses sustained by Am- 
erican life insurance companies, to- 
gether with the losses of the Govern- 
ment among soldiers and sailors to- 
taled more than a quarter of a billion 
dollars. It was the acid test of insur- 
ance. 

“The entrance of the Government 
into the life insurance business through 
the insuring of soldiers and sailors and 
the influenza epidemic are the two out- 
standing features of recent life insur- 
ance history. They have tended inevit- 
ably to familiarize the people with the 
subject and to educate them. Looking 
backward, they have been able to see 
nearly a century of steady progress in 
the development of this great principle 
until it has hecome one of the dominant 
factors in American business. There 
have been times when there has been a 
lack of proper education, and because 
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of mis-information, the people have per- 
mitted their minds to be led astray with 
respect to life insurance, and the dam- 
age that has been done at these times 
has fallen more heavily upon the people 
than upon the business of insurance it- 
self. The mass of misinformation that 
was sent broadcast at the time of the 
New York Investigations of 1905 and 
1906, for instance, was appalling in the 
light of the progress that life insurance 
had up to that time recorded. It is 
useless at this time to discuss that 
phase of the people’s education or to 
comment upon its significance except 
as it had to do with the bringing about 
of a clear understanding of a great prin- 
ciple that had entered into millions of 
families, and that had in war and peace, 
in panic and pestilence, made good in 
the protection of widows and orphans 
and in the perpetuation of the home. 
The peopie had not been educated prop- 
erly, and as a result of their credulity 
which sprang from ignorance, the 
muckraker and the yellow journal were 
to emphasize abuses that needed recti- 
fying, but that in themselves were rela- 
tively unimportant beside the tremen- 
dously bigger purposes that legal re- 
serve life insurance had accomplished 
as an institution. Perhaps it needed the 
scalpel of publicity to expose some rot- 
ten practices but an intelligent and ed- 
ucated public opinion would have been 
able to discriminate and to observe that 
its vision was being focused on a boil 
instead of the great body, of which the 
boil was only a small but painful ex- 
cresence. How much in the aggregate 
the people lost through their ignorance 
at that time will never be fully known 
because thousands of homes were left 
unprotected through the lapsation of in- 
surance policies that would have re- 
mained in force had the people been ed- 
ucated to a broader vision and a more 
comprehensive grasp of insurance fun- 
damentals. 

“If the mention of the New York In- 
vestigations is a rattling of the family 
skeleton, then let us open up the closet 
door and permit the dry bones to rattle 
because never again must a similar sit- 
uation develop. In the first place the 
management forces of life insurance 
companies should know as we believe 
they do, that the practices which that 
investigation brought out into the white 
light of day must never be repeated, 
and in the second place the people 
should be educated to a clearer under- 
standing of what life insurance really is 
and what it does and what is stands for. 
I think that it may be said truly, too, 
that the real education of the people in 
life insurance began back there in 1905 
and 1906 and that the tremendous 
strides that life insurance development 
has witnessed since then have demon- 
strated the value of taking the people 
into partnership by the way of educa- 
tion. Ex-President Grover Cleveland, 
who at that time was brought into the 
life insurance business as a trustee of 


the controlling interests of one of the 
great companies, said: ‘Those who con- 
trol and manage life insurance enter- 


prises should be absolutely and disin- 
terestedly devoted to the interests of 
the insured. The relations between 
policyholders and their -companies 
Should be friendly, trustful and co-op- 
erative—with firmness and liberality on 
the part of the companies, and an exact 
understanding of what these policies 

mean on the part of the insured, they 
Ought to be friends, with a mutual in- 
terest in everything that affects the 
tights and fair treatment of the com- 
pany. This condition cannot exist if 
policyholders are owed to remain 
ina slothful indifference to the fact that 
unfairness to their companies in unfair- 
ness to them, and that the unjust taking 
of money by legislation or otherwise 
rom the funds which are held by their 
companies in trust for them, cannot be 
regarded otherwise than as a wrongful 
and unjust diminution of their individ- 
ual savings or possessions.’ 


\ Forbes Lindsay on Taxation. 


“Recently in a strong editorial on the 
taxation of life companies, 


insurance 


Forbes Lindsay said: ‘The iniquitious 


taxes imposed upon the assets of life - 


insurance companies increase year by 
year. They are now nearly four times 
as heavy as they were in 1900. Last 
year they aggregated about $20,000,000. 
This sum represents an enormous 
amount of potential protection which 
would confer infinitely greater benefit 
on the country at large than can pos- 
sibly be derived from the expenditure 
of it bythe various Federal and State 
agencies that enjoy its disbursement. 

“It would be futile to recount the ar- 
guments against this extortion. They 
have been uttered and reiterated until 
every man connected with our business 
must be familiar with them. The legis- 
lators responsible for the tax laws are 
no less well-informed. Ignorance of 
the subject is confined to the public, 
whose interest in the matter is pre-em- 
inent. 

“The ease with which life insurance 
funds may be reached, accounts in large 
measure for the growth of their taxa- 
tion, but the imposts would never have 
approximated their present volume had 
they not been distinctly popular. Leg- 
islation of this character is favored and 
urged by the persons who unknowingly 
bear the omee of it. The practice of 
political economy affords no more glar- 
ing instance of fatuous self-injury. 

“The remedy is obviously to be found 
in the education of the public. The 
only practicable means to that end is 
the joint publicity which would serve 
several other desirable purposes. One- 
tenth of the money that will be paid 
by the companies in taxes during the 
current year would serve to so en- 
lighten the American people that they 


would demand speedy relief from their 
self-imposed burden.’ 


“We believe that life insurance is just 
now really coming into its own and that 
we are about to see the dawning of a 
new day in which life insurance shall 
play an increasingly larger part in the 
development of our industrial, commer- 
cial and social relations. We want the 
people to know that life insurance has 
made possible the growth of industrial 
enterprise, that it has aided materially 
in the extension of the transportation 
facilities which are necessary to the de- 
velopment of the nation’s resources. It 
has been a dominant factor in the build- 
ing and rebuilding of cities It has 
made available for farm development 
millions of dollars that would other- 
wise not have been available. It has 
assisted in disease prevention and the 
reduction of infant mortality in con- 
jested districts. In addition to all of 
these things, it has enabled the husband 
and father to reach back from the very 
grave itself and with loving care to con- 
tinue the protection which death would 
otherwise have terminated. We know 
these things and they are the things in 
which the people should be better edu- 
cated. 


Vast Economic Problems. 


“Vast economic problems are today 
clamoring for solution. The material 
elements of immediate and lasting pros- 
perity are all present. It is the psychol- 
ogy of the situation only that is in- 
volved. If American life insurance at 
this time can get a real vision of its op- 
portunity, it will be one of the most im- 
portant factors in the solution of these 





problems and at the same time it will 
educate the people as they never have 
been educated before in the subject of 
life insurance as “the most beneficent 
scheme of finance that the human mind 
has evolved. 

“In the further development of group 
and business insurance there is a wide 
range of opportunity for the bringing 
together on a basis of closer coopera- 
tion, ae and employees.” 








BroSmith on Casualty 
and Life Contracts 


(Continued from page 2) 


company unless it was the direct result 
of the injuries insured against and oc- 
curred within the contractual time limi- 
tation. He may lose two members of 
his body or the sight of both eyes and 
in either case be entitled to the full 
amount insured. He may be totally 
disabled and entitled to recover the 
periodical payments specified until his 
death even after the aggregate of such 
payments shall have exhausted the 
principal amount payable if such in- 
juries had resulted fatally with the pe- 
riod limited by the contract. When 
thereafter death occurs from natural 
causes, there will not be anything due 
to the beneficiary, not because the in- 
surance has been exhausted by the pay- 
ments therefore made but by reason of 
the nature and scope of the insurance 
—because the insurance was against 
accidental bodily injuries and not an 
insurance upon life. There is wholly 
lacking in these respects the principles 
of life insurance.” 








Nevertheless, we are 


now reside. 


We make 


A PROPOSITION TO 


WHAT’S THE USE? 


MEBBE HE’S 


THE BANKERS RESERVE LIFE COMPANY 


is enjoying phenomenal growth and is expanding in all directions as it operates in 


RIGHT! 


shooting this message to men who may wish to move to another 
State or who may want to represent a good Company like ours in the locality where they 


ACTIVE PRODUCERS 


which is unusually attractive and we solicit correspondence or interviews with experienced 
men, ambitious to build permanently for the future. 


An Iowa insurance man, in a public address, said he found it to be a waste of money to 
advertise for field men, for the reason that the vast majority of good field men are recruited 
from lines of work entirely foreign to insurance 


25 States. 
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The Bankers Reserve Life Company 


ROBERT L. ROBISON, President 


JAMES R. 
WAGNER, Secretary-Treasurer 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


FARNEY, Vice-President 
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Illinois Life Insurance Co. 


CHICAGO 


JAMES W. STEVENS, President. 


Greatest Illinois Company 





$100,000,000.00 Insurance In Force 





We have on our Bulletin mailing list as recognized 
active agents 410 men and women. Ejghty-four, or 
more than 20 per cent., one out of every 5, of 
those men and women personally produced and paid 
for in cash, annual basis, one hundred thousand 
or more of new insurance during the 12 months 
ending July 31, 1919. 


Seventy-two members of our $100,000 Club are 
original Illinois Life men, never having been con- 
nected with any other life insurance company. 


Once An Illinois Life Man 
Always An Illinois Life Man 
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